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A TREATISE ON 

STEAM BOILERS: 

THEIR STRENGTH, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
ECONOMICAL WORKING. 



** It ia but rarely we have had to review a book in which so muc j 

sound information is so clearly and compactly stated, or in whii , 

there is such an entire absence of all irrelevant matter. Altogethe 
we regard Mr. Wilson's Treatise as the best work on boilers whic. 
has come under our notice." — Engineering. i 
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"The best Treatise that has ever been published on stea 
boilers. "— The Engineer. j 

" There is scarcely a page in it that does not contain some hint ' 

the proprietor of a steam boiler will find >it to his interest t> 
know." — Medianics* Magazine. 

" The author shows himself to be perfect master of his subject 
and we heartily recommend aU employing steam power to possesh 
themselves of the work." — Iron Trade Circular. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO SECOND EDITION. 



In issuing a Second Edition, the writer begs to state 
that want of leisure has prevented him from adding 
fresh matter, and he takes the opportunity to notify 
that he will be glad to receive any suggestion or infor- 
mation with a view to increase the usefulness of the 
work in case a future edition may be called for. That 
the book is likely to be useful, far beyond the writer's 
expectations, is testified by the flattering manner in 
which it has been received by the scientific and 
technical press and by many eminent engineers at 
home and abroad. 



10, St. George's Terrace, 
Camp Road, 

Leeds, Aprilf 1874. 



PEEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



This book does not pretend to give any new facts or opinions 
upon the subject of which it treats. Any claim to attention it 
may deserve is based upon its being an attempt to embody the 
principles of boiler construction and management, together with 
numerous opinions collected from the writer's experience in 
boiler inspecting, and from various sources not accessible to the 
majority of those engaged or otherwise interested in the appli- 
cation of steam. 

Many of those opinions advanced, which are founded on 
experience, may require repeated modification with increased 
opportunities of observation and as new light is brought to 
bear on the various questions by further experiments. 

As anything like a complete history of boiler progress is 
beyond the scope of such a small work as this, only a slight 
sketch of the salient points has been attempted in the first 
chapter. A complete history, accompanied by remarks pointing 
out the defects that have led to the disuse of many inventions 
connected with boiler work, would be of real service to many, 
for, judging by the frequency of the repetition of old defects, it 
would appear to be even more important to know what to avoid 
than what to adopt in designing new boilers. 

It is almost impossible in a work like this to mention 
authorities for all the information given. Where considered 
necessary, the authorities have been cited; but it may be 
desirable to specially enumerate the following works that have 
been most largely drawn upon for information : — Sir W. 
Fairbaim's " Usefol Information for Engineers," Peclet's 
** Traits de la Chaleur," Professor Bankine's " Steam Engine 
and other Prime Movers," Mr. D. Kirkaldy's " Experiments on 
Wrought Iron and Steel," Mr. E. J. Eeed's ** Shipbuilding in 
Iron and Steel," and numerous articles in "The Engineer," 
"Engineering," and "The Mechanics' Magazine." 

May, 1873. 
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NOTE. 

♦ 

The writer had in preparation for the Firat E<lition, a 
chapter on the prices of the various olasses of boilers apd 
boiler work ; But the sudden rise in the prioe of materials 
and labour in 1872, rendered the conclusions based on the 
average prices for the preceding half-dozen years misleading. 
The publication of the matter compiled was in consequence 
abandoned. 

The fluctuations in the price of bars and plates may be 
seen from the diagram preceding the title-page, kindly pre- 
pared for the author by Messrs. Heslop, Wilson, & Buddeu, 
Engineers and Iron Merchants, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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CHAPTER t 

INTEODTJCTORY. 



Tbb enormoTiB deyelopment attained by the system of em- 
ploying steam is to be ascribed to its commercial success. Only 
80 long as it continues to be regarded as less costly than other 
t^ents will steam retain its present position as a motive power, 
and for the yarions purposes in chemical and other manufacturea 
to which it is so largely applied. 

Yet there are certain theoretical oonsiderationB in connection 
with the present mode of employing steam, which, regarded in 
the abstract, clearly indicate that we are by no means justified 
in concluding that it is the most economical motive power 
obtainable. Many attempts have, in consequence, been made 
to replace steam as a prime mover, but without success, as there 
are found inseparably connected with the employment of all 
other agents certain practical difficulties which have as yet 
proved insuperable. 

It is not likely we shaU soon see these obstacles overcome ; 
and even supposing the successftd employment of some more 
suitable prime mover were rendered practicable to-morrow, it 
would bo so long before the present arrangements could be re- 
placed, that it would still be to our interest to strive to improve 
our modes of employing the agent we now possess, and to in- 
quire in which direction further progress in its economical appli- 
cation seems to set. 
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It is long since theoretical deductions indicated the economical 
advantages to be derived from the use of high steam pressures 
combined with high grades of expansion in the cylinder. The 
practical difficulties that stood in the way having been graduallj 
and successfully overcome, the result has been the marked 
changes from the 7-lb. and 10-lb. pressures, so common forty 
years ago, to the pressures of from 70 lbs. to 160 lbs. at present 
employed, and the more general employment of the higher pres- 
sures will be demanded as the advantages of using steam expan- 
sively become more generally recognised. 

One of the impediments to progress in this direction is the 
difficulty of obtaini^ reliable vessels of sufficient strength and 
simplicity combing with moderate cost of construction and 
maintenance for generating and containing the steam. 

This difficulty can scarcely be said to be in a fair way of 
solution, judging from the numerous prodigies boiler engineering 
has called into existence. It is not intended here to describe 
the boiler of the future — that cannot be done imtil experience 
shall have shown the advantages and defects of the many high 
pressure tubulous boilers recently introduced, and which are as 
yet only on their trial — but rather to set forth the principles of 
construction and management, a knowledge of which is essential 
to the safe and economical employment of the types of boiler at 
present chiefly used. 

A steam boiler may be defined as a close vessel in which 
steam is generated. It may assume an endless variety of forms, 
and can be constructed of various matenals. 

Boiler making now holds an important position among the 
practical arts. Its progress ha^ been aided chiefly by the in- 
creased facilities of procuring suitable materials, by the improve- 
ments made in working them, and also by our better acquaint- 
ance with the laws on which the safety and economy of boiler 
construction and management depend. 

In the early days of the steam engine, vessels of copper and 
cast-iron were used for generating the steam in. It is recorded 
that structures of stone, and even of wood with internal flues 
of copper and iron, were at one time employed. These, how- 
ever, were probably not subject to any but atmospheric pressure. 
The high price of copper muitt forbid its ever being used exten- 
sively, when cheaper materials are to be found* When pressures 
of 7 lbs. to 10 lbs. above the atmosphere came into use, cast- 
iron was found unreliable and treacherous for the boilers as at 
that time constructed. It was therefore discarded in favour 
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of wrought iron, which was probably not employed at first in 
consequence of the difficulty fouM in workihg it and la making 
steam-tight joints. It has, however, of late years become the 
material employed, almost to the entire exclusion of all others. 

Now that steel has been introduced for boiler making, we can 
not look forward to any further progress in the direction of 
obtainiag a stronger material. Any effort to increase the 
strength of boilers should therefore be aimed at improving their 
shape and the disposal of material This has been done con- 
spicuously in the case of the various spherical, tubulous, and 
other so-called "unit," ** segmental," or " sectional " boilers 
recently introduced. 

The variety of shapes in which boilers are made, and in the 
attainment of which much ingenuity has been exercised, is due 
to the various ends they have been designed to meet. Among 
these may be mentioned strength, durability, smallness of bulk 
and weight, saving of labour and material, greater extent and 
efficiency of heating surface, improvement of circulation, preven- 
tion of smoke, economy of fuel, facility of examination, clean- 
ing, and repairs. 

A very early form of steam boiler was made spherical, of 
cast-iron, with the fire underneath. 

Owing to its limited heating surface, it was soon replaced 
by vessels more favourable in this respect. A cylinder with 
fiat bottom and curved top, having endi'cling flues, was soon 
adopted. To increase the strength of the bottom, it was found 
necessary to arch it inwards. With a view of obtaining still 
more heating surface, the vertical cylinder, in its turn, gave 
way to the horizontal oblong boiler. When wrought iron came 
into use, larger dimensions than had hitherto been employed 
were ventured upon, and the " WagoU '' boiler first made by 
Watty and so much in v<^e, especially in Lancashire, thirty 
years ago, was at length produced. After passing through 
various modifications of form, designed with a view to increase 
the strength and amount of heating surface, this type is now 
rarely to be met with. Its tendency to change of shape, even 
in spite of elaborate staying, renders it unfit for the pressures 
now commonly employed. 

With iuclined sides and hemispherical top, the old vertical 
cylindrical boiler developed into the " Haystack," or " Bal- 
loon" boiler, of wrought-iron. This shape enjoyed a long run, 
and many specimens are still to be found in the Staffordshire 
district, some of them as large as 20 feet in diamete^. 

B 2 
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Owiog to the want of heating surface, and' liability to give 
way at the bottom, these boilers are disappearing before those 
of the present smaller cylindrical type, which, on account of 
their strength, are now mostly employed. 

The simplest is that of the horizontal, externally-fired class, 
with flat or cambered, but most commonly with hemispherical, 
ends, called the " Egg-end " boiler. To increase the extent of 
heating surface, without adding to the bulk of the boiler, the 
internal flue was introduced, through which the hot gases 
passed on their way to the chimney. 

In order to economise fuel, the fire was at last placed inside 
the tube, giving us the ** Oomish " boiler, its name being taken 
from the district where it was first mainly employed. In con- 
sequence of the weakness of the large diameter of the single 
internal flue, when a large grate area was required, two flue 
tubes instead of one were adopted, which gives us the " Lan- 
cashire " boiler. 

Numerous modifications of these two types are to be found. 
There is the ** Breeches-flued " boiler, having the two furnace 
tubes combining into one long tube behind the bridge, ^e 
weak form of the combustion chamber or neck uniting the 
double furnace tubes with the single flue tube, which, however, 
admits of being strengthened, has been the source of frequent 
disasters. This defect, although not incurable, along with the 
diminished heating surface of the single tube, has led to the 
disuse of this boiler. There is also the " Butterly " boiler, 
with circular, or elliptical, internal flue. The concave arch at 
the front end, which was introduced to obtain a larger fur- 
nace, is of very weak shape, and renders this boiler unsuit- 
able for high pressures. It is consequently passing but of 
date. 

Another descripticm is the multitubular boiler. The number 
of small tubes are introduced to gain more heating surface. 
The weak point of some specimens of this class is the combus- 
tion chamber, which requires strengthening by water tubes or 
other means. 

In order to increase tiie amount of heating surface and 
the streujgth of the large internal flue tubes, as well as to 
improve the circulation of the water, small transverse water 
tubes have been added to the main tubes. The most oonspiouous 
example of this modification of the ''Lancashire" is the 
^'OaUoway" boiler, which has long found favour with steam 
nsers. The w^ak ellipticajl tube, when its form is not too 
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irregular, can be adequately streDgthened by the vertical 
conical water tubes, and the whole made capable of sustaining 
as great a pressure as any of the internally-fired class enum»- 
rated« 

It must, however, not be forgotten that the advantages just 
mentioned are gained by the sacrifice of simplicity, and 
they increase the difficulty of examination, cleaning, and 
repairs. 

The " French or Elephant " boiler, with its two " bouilleurs '* 
»r heaters below connected by water tubes to the main shell 
'^ove, though much used in France, has not come greatly into 
#»*^ in this country. ^ 

The various forms of vertical boilers with chimneys or flues 
passing through the steam space, may be described as modifi- 
cations of the '^Cornish" type placed on end. By altering 
the posture, however, many properties of the boiler are mate- 
rially afiected. 

The vertical is the most protean of all the types of boilers, 
and, as a rule, the most wasteful of fuel. At the same time, 
their convenient shape renders them an invaluable adjunct to 
many branches of industry. 

The ^^Bastrick" boiler, used extensively at iron works, 
is a vertical cylindrical boiler of large diameter, with one 
central longitudinal flue tube, communicating with two or more 
horizontal tubes through which the gases from the furnaces 
in connection pass to the central tube on their way to the 
chimney. 

The ''Locomotive" type is much used where Uttle space is 
available, and, when the flat surfaces of the firebox are pro- 
perly stayed, it can be made a very servicable and reliable 
boiler for high pressures and rapid generation of steam. 

Some of the above-mentioned boilers have circulating and heat- 
ing tubes added, such as Field's, Gadsby's and others, which 
add greatly to liieir steaming power, especially when new, and 
also, it must be admitted, to their complication. 

Besides these cylindrical boilers, which are more or less of a 
simple type, there are the various kinds df so-called tubulous 
boilers now coming rapidly into use. These are, for the most 
part, modifications of the type first introduced by Woolf, con- 
sisting of numerous pipes, in which the steam is generated, 
conmiunicating with a receiver above, in ^which it accumu- 
lates. The object aimed at in these boilers is safety from dis- 
aatrous explosions and economy of fuel. For very high 
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pressures, some arrangement of this description will doubtless 
come largely into future use, but at present the design of more 
than one type appears to be in a transition state, and seyeral 
very ugly, though not fatal, explosions have already oocurred 
with some of these so-called inezplodable boilers. 



CHAPTER 11. 

STRENGTH OP CYLINDER, SPHERE, AND FLAT SURFACES. 

In analysing the various forms of boiler shells, they are fonnd 
to resolve themselves into the cylinder, oval, sphere, cambered 
and flat surfaces. 

THE CYLINDER. 

According to the well known law of hydrostatics, the pres- 
sure of steam in a close vessel is exerted equally in all 
directions. In acting against the circumference of a cylinder, 
the pressure must therefore be regarded as radiating from 
the axis, and exerting a uniform tensional strain through- 
out the enclosing material Its tendency to cause longi- 
tudinal rupture, or to rend the cylinder in lines parallel 
to its axis, may be considered as a force acting and react- 
ing in opposite directions to divide the cylinder in two. 
As it must be exerted on equal areas in order that the action 
and reaction may be equal, this divellant force may be con- 
sidered as the pressure exerted on the semi-circumference, and 
tending to rupture the cylinder in a plane drawn through the 
diameter. It follows, however, from the pressure acting 
equally in all directions, that the whole amount exerted on the 
semi-circumference is not equally effective in producing strain 
perpendicular to the diameter through which the cylinder may 
be assumed to rend. 

If we examine the force tending to cause rupture through 
the horizontal diameter A B. (flg. 1), we shall find the pres- 
sure is exerted directly upwards and downwards only along the 
vertical diameter CD. As we recede right and left from this 
line, the pressure is exerted diagonally with diminishing verti- 
cal effect, to produce tension at A. and B., until it vanishes 
altogether when we reach these points. The radial pressure 
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at any point may be resolved into two foroes, the one 
Tertical and the other horizontal It ia evident the 
Utter has no tensional effect at A B. By taking the com- 
ponent vertical forces at an infinite number of points in the 
semi-circumference, it can be proved that their sum is equal 
to the full pressure exerted on a line equal in length to the 
diameter. 

We may consider the cylinder as oompoaed of a number of 
rings of a unit's length, say 1", placed side by side, each of 
which resists the pressure independently of the rest. 

Let A B D represent such a ring, and let P = pressure 
per square inch ; x y, a very small portion of the circumference, 

and a the angle it makes 
FIj;. 1« with A B. The pressure ex- 

erted upon X y, along the 
radius which passes through 
its centre, will be P x x y. 
If we decompose this force, 
the vertical component will 
be represented by P x as y 
X cosin. a ; but x y x cos. 
a is equal to the projection 
5 6 of the arc x y on the 
diameter A B. The vertical 
component will then be equal 
ioP xhh, and the sum of 

all the vertical components 
wiU be P X A B. ^ 

Hence the force tending to rupture the cylinder longitudinally 
is represented by multiplying the diameter by the pressure on 
each unit of surface. As this applies only to a cylinder of a 
unit's length, it is evident that the total amount of force 
tending to divide the cylinder in lines parallel to its axis is 
found by multiplying the above product by the length of the 
cylinder. The practical truth of this has been proved by 
experiment. 

The retaining force opposed to this pressure is evidently the 
resistance of the material at the two opposite sides which bear 
the strain. 

The manner in which the strain is borne by the material 
depends greatly on its thickness. When this is considerable, 
compared with the diameter, as in hydraulic presses and 
cannon, the inner layers of the material are more severely 
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taxed tban those on the outside. This difference may be so 
great that the latter render no material assistanoe to the 
former. If we take two straight bars of the same material and 
section, but of different lengths, and submit them to the sa&e 
tensile strain, they will be stretched, within certain limits, in 
proportion to their length. Suppose a bar 1 foot long U 
stretched -^ inch by a given weight, then a similar bar 10 feet 
long would be elongated 1 inch by a similar weight, the exten- 
sion being simply a factor of the length.* In a cylinder, say 
of 3 inches diameter and 2^ inches thick, we may consider the 
thickness as divided into ^-inch layers. The iuner layer will 
have a mean length of about 11 inches, whilst the outer oiie 
will be about 23^ inches long. Suppose the material just 
capable of bearing an elongation of -^-^^ inch per foot, then the 
inside layer would be damaged by an iDtemal force that would 
expand the cylinder -^ inch in diameter, whilst the outside 
layer would be stretched only to about one-half its ten&ile 
limit, being twice as long as the other. From this it may be 
seen how any increase in thickness beyond a certain degree 
may not add to the strength of the cylinder. The thickness of 
boiler shells and tubes is, however, so small compared with 
their diameter, that the tension from the radial pressure may 
be regarded as being uniformly distributed throughout the 
material, the whole section thus acting together to resist the 
strain. 

The strength of the cylinder to resist transverse pressure is 
therefore proportionate to the thickness, and is represented by 
the tenacity or tensile strength of the material multiplied by 
the section on both sides, or twice the thickness multiplied by 
the length. 

At the moment of rupture, this retaining force is equsd to 
the burstiug pressure. 

Representing the pressure in lbs. per square inch by T, 
the diameter in inches by D, the length by L, the thickness of 

* From the results of some tests of wrougbt-iron bars, Sir W. 
Fsirbairn erroneonsly deduces a rule wbioh makes it appear that tbe 
rate of elongation increases with tbe decrease of length. On approaching 
tbe breaking strain, a bar of good iron of uniform section always draws 
oat considerably at and near tbe point of fracture. Tbe amount of ibis 
local elongation, provided it be free to act, is independent of the length of 
tbe bar, and consequentiy, tbe ratio it bears to tbe total leugth increases 
as tbe length of the bar decreases. This fact has evidently been over- 
looked, and is apparently tbe cause of the error which has been generally 
accepted until indicated by Mr. Kirkaldy. 

B 8 
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the material in inches by T, and its tensile strength by c we 
have at the point of rapture 

PDL = 2TLc. 

The factor L can be suppressed, and the equation stands — 

PD = 2Tc 
DP 



T = 



2c 



In calculating the strength, it is usual to consider the length 
as unity. The correctness of this is here shown, the extra 
pressure due to increased length being balanced by a propor- 
tionate increase of materiaL 

Although the length does not affect the strength of .a cylin- 
drical boiler with respect to the action of the internal pressure 
per scy we shall afterwards find that the length is an important 
condition when the expansion and contraction of the boiler on 
its seating are regarded as elements of weakness. 

From the foregoing considerations, it is obvious that the 
strength of a cylindrical boiler to resist longitudinal rupture is in 
direct ratio to the thickness and tenacity of the material, and 
inversely as the diameter and the pressure. Speaking theoreti- 
cally, and assuming the material of a cylinder to be of perfectly 
uniform strength throughout, it would be uniformly stretched, 
and its diameter increased by sufficient pressure. On reaching 
the bursting point it should give way all round its circumference 
at the same instant — ^in fact, be " blown to atoms.'' Of course 
this argument is entirely hypothetical In practice there are 
always one or more lines of less resistance through which the 
fractures pass, leaving the rest of the material comparatively 
intact. « 

The tendency of the uniform radial pressure is to maintain 
the perfect circularity of the cylinder and to restore this form 
when it is departed from. Should the cylinder be somewhat 
oval, the two opposite sides at 'the extremities of the minor 
axis, having a greater pressure against them, will have a 
tendency to bulge outwards until their resistance becomes equal 
to that of the rest of the circumference. 

This equilibrium of pressure and resistance can only be main- 
tained when the circumference is perfectly circular. 
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In a shell of wrought iron, the perfect circularity cannot be 
obtained when the plates overlap longitudinally. In this case 
the deviation from the accurate circle is usually but trifling, and 
the weakness caused by the lap is rather to be attributed to the 
unequal distribution of the strain through the plates at the 
joint, than to the deviation from the circular form. 

In a cylinder made with flat ends, the strength imparted by 
these renders it less liable to stretch at the extremities than at 
mid-leugth. Such a cylinder has thus a tendency, under in- 
ternal pressure, to assume the form of a barrel 

Assuming the material to be sufficiently pliable, like india- 
rubber, and able to bear sufficient stretching, the sides would be 
further curved, and the spherical form be eventually attained by 
sufficiently increasiog the pressure. 

In very short cylinders, the ends play an important part in 
increasing the resistance to bursting longitudinally ; and where 
the length does not exceed the diameter, the strength approaches 
that of a sphere. In practice, however, local weakness arising 
from various causes — such as corrosion of plates and rivet heads, 
flaws, (be. — ^may lead to failure, against which the aid from the 
ends cannot be counted upon. 

Again, in oval shaped boilers, the end plates assist materially 
in maintaining the shape against the tendency to become 
circular under internal pressure. 8ince the aid lent by the ends 
diminishes as the distance from these increases, an oval boiler is 
most liable to change of form at mid length. 

In consequence of their tendency to alteration of shape under 
pressure, it is almost impossible to give any rules for the strength 
of elliptical boilers, as their resistance varies with every change 
of shape, according to very complicated laws. 

We have now to consider the strength of a cylinder to resist 
bursting in a plane perpendicular to its axis. The force tending 
to divide it transversely by separating two contiguous rings is 
evidfflitly the amount of pressure exerted against the two ends 
which may be represented by the area of the cylinder multi- 
tiplied by the pressure per square unit of surface, or 

Px . 

4 

The resistance opposed by the cylinder to this longitudinal 
force is measured by the tenacity of the material and the 
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amount brought into play to withstand the pressure. This is 
evidentlj the whole circular section of the cylinder, and as the 
strain acts directly, the whole tensUe resistance of the material 
is exerted. The strength is therefore expressed by the area 
of the annular section multiplied by the tenacity of the material, 
or T T (T + D) Cf when rupture is about to take place the 
bursting force and resistance are equal, therefore, 

P^ = irT(T + D)c, 



^T-(l-)- 



T 
neglecting — , which is usually small, we get 

4c 
As the formula for the longitudinal strength is 

T=^J?- 

2c » 

on comparing these two formulas we see that with the same 
internal pressure, diameter, and thickness of shell, a cylindrical 
boiler is twice as strong transversely as longitudinally. 

It must not, however, be concluded from this that a cylin- 
drical boiler is always more liable to burst from longitudinal 
than from transverse weakness. Many explosions occur from 
the latter source, the cause of which we shall consider fully 
when treating of the wear and tear of boilers. 

It may be here observed that in most experiments on the 
tenacity of metals, the material is not subjected to any lateral 
strain, whereas in a cylinder under internal pressure the metal 
is strained both longitudinally and transversely at the same 
time. The question then arises whether this circumstance has 
any influence on the strength of the material, and whether we 
are justified in taking the direct tensile strength in calculating 
the resistance of a cylinder. This question has long been set 
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at rest by the direct experiments of Navier on wronght-iron 
spheres, as well as by long experience with boilers at work, 
which show condnsively that the strength of the metal is not 
affected when it is strained simultaiieouHly in all directions, 
and the resistance is the same as when the stretching is ex- 
erted in one direction only. 

A table of the strength of wrought-iron boiler shells of dif- 
ferent dimensions is given at page 311. 

A cylinder or tube in resisting external fluid pressure may 
be considered as an arch. As the pressure is exerted equally 
all round the circumference, the figure, in order to resist it 
uniformly, should be similar to itself all round, and therefore 
a circle. Speaking theoretically, if the circular form be per- 
fect, and the resistance of the material quite uniform through- 
out, the tendency of the pressure nvill be to diminish the dia- 
meter by compression. On its compressive strength being ex- 
ceeded, it will depend on the nature of the material and other 
conditions, whether the thickness of the cylinder will increase 
in proportion as the diameter is diminished, or whether the 
material will also be forced out at right angles to the pres- 
sure against it, thus lengthening the cylinder. 

The force against any two opposite sides tending to close 
them together by forcing out the rest of the circumference at 
right angles will be exactly balanced by the resisting force ex- 
erted here, and the whole pressure and resistance will be in 
equilibrio at all points of the circumference. 

Should, however, the figure and material of the cylinder not 
be perfect, which is always the case in practice, and more espe- 
cially in tubes of considerable diameter compared with the 
thickness, the equilibrium is destroyed, and the tendency of 
external pressure is to aggravate any deviation from the circular 
form and consequently to cause collapse by excessive pressure. 
The collapsed cylinder may assume various shapes, depending 
upon the original form and want of uniformity of strength in 
the material 

It has been shown that the strength of a cylinder to resist 
internal pressure was not affected by its length, when we disre- 
gard the extra strength imparted by the ends. But it is other- 
wise with a cylinder exposed to external pressure, its power of 
resistance being materially influenced by its length. 

The important part played by the length of a cylinder in re- 
sisting external pressure is not generally understood ; in fact, 
until a few years ago, it was altogether unknown, and was only 
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asoertamed by experiment. When we bear in mind that the 
tendency of internal pressure is to rectify any deviation from 
the circular form, whereas external pressure tends to aggravate 
any distortion, it can be clearly seen where the analogy of the 
two cases fails in considering the effect of the length upon the 
power of resistance. Were the cylinder mider external pres- 
sure theoretically imiform both with respect to material and 
shape, the length would not affect its power of resistance if we 
disregard any additional strength lent by end attachments, which, 
however, in this case would exercise only a limited influence. 
Such a theoretical cylinder is self supporting with respect to the 
pressure. But on the least departure from the shape on which 
this self-supporting principle depends, it is evident that the as- 
sistance of the end attachment is very material in maintaining 
the form of the tube. 

The value of this assistance will decrease as the distance 
from the ends increases. Hence the surface of an irregular 
cylinder or oval tube may be regarded as a beam supported at 
both ends, having the load imiformly distributed. The strength 
of the tube must therefore be dependent on the laws which 
govern the strength of beams. Any strip of a unit's width 
taken for estimating the strength must, however, be regarded as 
a beam of imdefined section, in consequence of the strength 
imparted by the arched form, and the material on either side. 

The rule usually employed for the strength of cylindrical 
tubes, subject to external pressure, is deduced from the results 
of a valuable series of experiments conducted by Sir W. Fair- 
bairn, and given in the second series of his *' Useful Informa- 
tion for Engineers." It is as follows : — 

P = 806,300 X ^ (1) 

a convenient modification being 

P = 33-61 X Ji5?A!!! ...... (2) 

LD 

For facility of calculation it may be written. 

Log. P= 1-5265 + 2-19 log. 100 A; — log. L D. 
Here P = collapsing pressure per square inch. 
Jc = thickness of tube in inches. 
L = length of tube in feet. 
D = diameter of tube in inches. 
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^. The following numbers usually required for K^'^* may be 

useful : — 

(q V a-19 
—J =0 02558. 



»T \ 2-19 

-L^ =0- 






03585. 



2*19 

= 0-04803. 



(gv 219 
—^ =0-06216. 
32^ 

(5 \ 2" 
—J =0-07829. 

(11\*" 
— 1 =0-09646. 
32; 

(Q V 219 
±\ =011671. 

(■IQv 2*19 
hi] =0-13908. 
32; 

(It V 2-19 
i-j =0 16358. 

(15\219 
_J =019027. 

(i 

\ 219 

= 0-25027. 
9 \ 2 " 



1 \**^' 

^.J =0-21915. 

219 



© =- 

Q'"- 



28364. 



2^9 

35725. 



(t) ■»• 



Instead of the 2-19 power, the square of the thickness is 
usually taken as being sufficiently correct for practice. This, 
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it may be remarked, gives a higher oollapsing pressnrey the 
thicknefls being always in jEraotions of an inch for boiler tubes. 
For ordinary lap-jointed tubes, the square of the thickness gives 
a result nearer the collapsing pressure, found by experience with 
boilers in use. It must, however, be observed that the experi- 
ments referred to were made with tubes of a length not ex- 
ceeding 15 diameters. Theoretically speaking, when this pro- 
portion of length to diameter is exceeded, the oollapsing pres- 
sure given by the rule is too high. This objection appb'es, 
practically, to small solid-rolled wrought-iron and brass tubes. 
But when the tubes are made up of courses of plates, the 
lap or butt joints at the ring seams become an element of 
strength, the tube being virtually divided by these into so many 
short lengths. These transverse joints only require to be made 
sufficiently strong, in order to render the distance between them 
the actual length by which the collapsing strength is to be 
measured. The most important result of this fact is the power 
it gives us of reducing the thickness of the plates, without 
diminishing the diameter or total length of the tube. 

Bearing in mind that the strength is impaired by any devia- 
tion from the true circle, it is obvious that the employment of 
the lap joint for the longitudinal seams must have an injurious 
effect on the resisting power of a tube. 

In the experiments referred to, two tubes were tested, 37 inches 
long, 9'' diameter, and ^ thick, one having single riveted lap 
joints, and the other butt joints, with a single strip at the longitu- 
dinal seams. The results showed a loss of more than one third 
in strength of the former, as compared with the latter, the ratio 
being 7 : 10 nearly. We then see how seriously the collapsing 
strength of even a short tube, only four times the diameter in 
length, is impaired by a departure of -j^^th of the diameter from 
. the circular form, and the necessity of welding or butting the 
plates when great strength is required. In practice, however, 
the longitudinal seams of furnace tubes are usually arranged to 
break joint in successive courses of plates. This arrangement, 
together with the increase of strength due to the lap at the ring 
seams, appears from experience to bring the collapsing strength 
fully up to that given by the formula, 

p ^ 806,300 J^ .«v 

in cases where the circularity is not departed from to a greater 
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extent than twioe the thiokueBS of the plates oomposing the 
tube. 

When the plates are arranged so that their leogth in a longi- 
tudinal direction is short and the longitudinal seams break 
joint, the weakness of the irregular cyliuder is not so likely to 
be in line, and the tube is therefore stronger than when the 
plates are narrow aud arranged lengthwise along the tube with 
the seams in line from end to end. For this reason the latter 
arrangement should not be employed unless the tube has a 
large margin of strength, and in such a case it is better in cal- 
culating the collapsing pressure to use the 2*19 power of the 
thickness of plate. 

The difficulty of maintaining the cylindrical form increases 
with the diminution of the ratio which the diameter of the tube 
bears to the thickness. This is not taken into account in the 
formula ; but experience proves that it need not be regarded 
when the diameter does not exceed 150 times the thickness. 

In order to show that the rule for the strength deduced from 
his experiments on tubes of limited size holds good for tubes of 
greater length and diameter, Fairbaim records some experi- 
ments on a large scale with two boilers 35 feet and 25 feet long, 
the tubes being in both cases 3' 6" diameter, and composed of 
i plates. The 85-foot tube collapsed with 97 lbs., and the 
25-foot tube with 1 27 lbs. per square inch. By formula (1), 
these pressures should have been respectively 64 lbs. and 
89 lbs. By using the square of the thickness as in formula (3), 
these figures would stand 78 lbs. and 109 lbs., which accords 
more closely with the results of the experiments. 

In actual work, the form of a horizontal furnace tube ia 
probably somewhat distorted by the heat, which is greater on 
the top than on the bottom. The effect of expansion by heat 
on a loaded arch resting on its abutments will be to increase its 
height ; but it will depend upon the original shape of an ordi- 
nary cylindrical tube pressed externally all round its circum- 
ference, whether the effect of the heat acting on its crown will 
cause an increase of diameter vertically or horizontally. The 
application of heat to the flattened crown of a slightly oval 
furnace tube would tend to restore the circular form were the 
tube not under pressure. But the effect will be altered when 
it is pressed all round. The heat will now farther aid the 
pressure to increase the distortion by forcing out the sides. 
Should, on the other hand, the flatness be in the sides, the 
heat will tend still farther to increase the height of the crown, 
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and 80 again add to the distortion. The question then arises, 
whether the direction of the elliptical form has any influence on 
the strength of a horizontal furnace tube. There can be little 
doubt that the tube is considerably weaker when the smaller 
diameter is vertical than when it is lateral, probably owing to 
the fact, that the resistance to longitudinal expansion offered by 
the end plates tends to flatten the crown, at the same time the 
heat renders the plates most pliable and susceptible to the in- 
fluence of the pressure when the crown is flattened. In addition 
to this, the pressure due to the displacement of the water 
being greatest on the under side, its effects will be more felt 
when the tube is flattened vertically, than when the flattening 
occurs laterally. 

In elliptical tubes the resistance to flattening varies inversely 
as the largest radius of the curvature. The weakness of such 
tubes was clearly shown in Fairbairn's experiments. A tube 
14" X 10^" diameter, 5 feet long and ^ inch thick, collapsed 
with 6*5 lbs. pressure, another tube 20^ inch X 15^ inch 
diameter, 5 feet 1 inch long and i inch thick collapsed at 127^ lbs. 
per square inch. These results show that the general formula 
applies sufficiently correctly to elliptical tubes by substituting 
for D the diameter of the larger circle of curvature in the tube, 

or D = — . where L and S are respectively the major and minor 
S 

axes of the ellipse. 

The comparative weakness of cylindrical tubes under ex- 
ternal pressure will be seen from what has been stated above, 
and the formulae given are sufficient data to enable us to find 
an expression for the maximum length of a cylindrical tube 
having a collapsing strength equal to the bursting strength of 
any given diameter of boiler. 

Taking the strength of a single riveted joint as 26,340 lbs. 
= c ; ^ = internal or bursting pressure ; K =: thickness ; 
D = diameter and inches ; L = length in feet, we have 

62,680 K 



where P = external or collapsing pressure, we have 



^ _ 806,300 X K2 

X S — ■ • 

DL 
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Calling B the ratio of boiler tube diameter to ^ahell diameter^ 
we gety 

p L 



P " 16-3 X K 
when P = ^, we have 



XB 



L = 



15-3 X K 
B 



Taking a Oomish boiler of $ plates, having a tube one-half the 
diameter of shell : 

L = 15-3 X -375 X 2 = 11-47 feet. 

Thus we see that the boUer in this case should not exceed 
ll^feet in length to be equally strong in shell and tube. As 
the former i^ill not be impaired by lengthening, we have only to 
make the latter in 11^ feet lengths, in order to preserve an 
equality of strength in tube and shell, having their diameters 
in the ratio of 1 : 2, whatever length the boiler may be. 
A table of collapsing pressures is given on page 314. 



THE SPHEEE. 

From what has already been stated concerning the action of 
steam pressure in a close vessel, it will readily be seen that in 
order to resist the pressure throughout its whole surface in an 
equal manner, the containing vessel must be similar to itself in 
all its parts. This property is possessed only by the sphere, 
which renders it the best of all forms for resisting internal 
pressure. 

To the sphere also belongs the property of containing the 
greatest volume within a given amount of surface, and owing to 
this the internal fluid pressure tends to make any containing 
surface assume the spherical form. 

By employing a modification of the reasoning we used in 
demonstrating that the internal pressure tending to rupture a 
cylinder in lines parallel to its axis is to be measured by the 
diameter, and not by the semi-circumference of the cylinder, 
we should find that the internal pressure tends to burst a 
sphere through the largest plane we can draw through it, and is 
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to be measured by the area of its diameter, and not by that of 
the hemisphere. The divellent force can therefore be repre- 
sented by the formula^ 

4 

The resistanoe opposed to this force is that due to the tensile 
strength of the material multiplied by the area of its section 
in the circumference of the sphere and can be expressed by 

irT(T + D)c; 

when rupture is about to take phioe these two formulae must be 
equal, therefore 

^^ = xT(T+ D)c, 
whence we get, as at page 12 

the same expression that we obtained for the transyerse strength 
of a cylinder^ The sphere therefore is twice as strong as a 
cylinder of the same thickness and diameter is longitudinally. 

The relative strengths of the sphere and cylinder may be con- 
sidered in another manner : — ^taking the diameter of a sphere as 
unity, its circumference is 3*14159, and area 0*7854. A 
cylinder of the same diameter and equal sectional area must be 
*7854 long. The sum of the two sides is, therefore, 1*5708, 
or half the circumference of the sphere, and therefore only 
half as strong. This, of course, leaves out of consideration the 
strength imparted by the ends which, however, cannot be 
counted upon when the cylinder is long in proportion to the 
diameter. 

In a cylindrical boiler of imiform thickness throughout, with 
hemispherical ends, the strength of these, being portions of a 
sphere of the same diameter as the boiler, is evidently equal to 
that of a cylinder of equal diameter to resist transverse rupture, 
and twice as great as the strength in a longitudinal direction. 
It is clear, then, that the ends of this form are unnecessarily 
strong compared with the cylindrical portion of the boiler in its 
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power to resist longitadinal rapturei by wldch tHe Btrengtii of 
the boiler is measured. 

By making the ends cambered to a radius equal to the 
diameter of the cylinder, their strength will be equfd to that of 
the shell, as they will then be portions of a sphere having a 
diameter double that of the cylindrical barreL By this means 
we employ the least amount of material consistent with ade^ 
quate strength. 

In diminishing the camber of the ends, the amount of 
material to resist being ixan asunder decreases less rapidly 
than the tensile force exerted upon it. The tensile strength of 
the ends is therefore increased by flattening, although their 
resistance to bulging is reduced. Their efficiency in strengthen- 
ing the cylindrical portion of the barrel will be farther increased 
as the amount of camber is reduced. But as the cylinder 
should be sufficiently strong of itself, the ends are not required 
to aid it, and should be designed simply with a view to resist 
bulging outwards by the pressure. 

The manner in which a cambered end plate resists bulging 
is, perhaps, best understood by regarding it as a portion of the 
sphere to which it belongs. The radial pressure in this case 
tends to maintain the form of the segment as well as if it were 
a whole sphere, and the plate will fail by bulging only on ex- 
ceeding what would be the tensile strength of the material in 
the sphere. The amount of pressure sufficient to accomplish 
this may be safely taken as that which would burst the sphere 
of which the segment forms a part. It foUows, therefore, that 
the relative strengths of a dished or cambered end and a 
cylindrical barrel are found by comparing the radius of the 
camber with the diameter of the cylinder. 

The sphere possesses one property for a boiler, and likewise 
also the cylinder, yet in a less degree, not often noticed, but the 
value of which cannot be over estimated, viz., the facility with 
which it expands on the application of heat to one portion of 
the surface, and with which it accommodates itself alike to the 
heat and the pressure withoujb throwing any severe thrust or 
strain to cause leakage or fracture on the surrounding parts 
that may be comparatively cooL 

IXAT 8UKFAGES. 

Advaiita^ is usually jbaken of tl^e Sjelf-supporting property 
of the cylinder and sphere in constructing parts of boilers 
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having these forms, which enables them in most cases to be 
made sufficiently strong, without the aid of stays, ties, or 
other support. But the absence of this self-sustaining pro- 
perty in flat surfaces necessitates their being strengthened by 
stays or other means. 

JBven where a flat or slightly dished surfiBMie possesses suffi- 
cient strength to resist actual rupture, it is yet, generally 
speaking, necessary to apply stays, to provide against undue 
deflection or distortion, which is liable to take place to an in- 
convenient degree, or to result in grooving long before the 
strength of the plates or their attachments is seriously taxed. 

The theoretical investigation of the strength of plane sur- 
face.«, such as the flat end of a cylinder, is attended with con- 
siderable difficulty, and cannot be satisfactorily pursued with- 
out the aid of the higher mathematics. 

The formula given by Professor Rankine for the strength of 
a flat circular plate of the diameter D, and supported all round 
the edge with the load uniformly distributed, is equivalent to 
the following expression, where 

P = Bursting pressure per square inch in lbs., 
D = diameter of cylinder in inches, 
t = thickness of end plate in inches, 
c = breaking weight of the material in lbs., 

P D2 ttD c D <2 



249r (> 



Whence t = ^— X LP. 
,2 2c 

Now, taking T as the thickness of the cylinder that resists 
longitudinal rupture under the same conditions of pressure as 
the flat end plate, we had above. 

Therefore t = y^ — XT. 
We have here assumed the factor c to be the same quantity 
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for a tensile and a cross breaking straio^ which we can safely do 
in such a case as we are considering. 

The last formula shows the monstrous thickness it would be 
required to give the unstayed flat end of a cylindrical boiler 
in order to make it equally strong with the shelL For a boiler 
only 3 feet diameter and of J" plates, single riveted, the solid 
end plate would require to be about 2" thick to comply with 
this condition. It is obvious, therefore, that for boilers of 
ordinary diameter, the flat ends, if of moderate thickness, require 
to be well strengthened by stays or ribs. 

When longitudinal tie rods are employed as stays, the L or 
T irons securing them to the end plates are usually arranged 
horizontally. GuKset stays are usually arranged in planes 
radiating from the axis of the boiler. The best arrangement 
for T iron stiffening ribs will depend upon the design of the 
boiler. Each series of longitudinal stays bears the pressure 
against a rectangular portion of the flat end, and each gusset 
stay sustains the pressure against a sector of the circular area. 

The flat surface between two series of stays may be considered 
as a rectangular beam, fixed at the ends, and uniformly loaded, 
and its strength calculated accordingly, the tendency of the pres- 
sure being to split the plate up the middle between the stays. 

If we disregard the strength imparted by the end attach- 
ments, we may employ the usual formula for the strength of 
such beams, as follows : — ^ 

Where w = distributed breaking weight, 

I = width of plate between side supports, in inches, 
h = length of plate in inches, 
d = thickness of plate, 

c = modulus of rupture =;= 54,000 for wrought iron, 
P z= pressure in lbs. per square inch. 



wl 
2 


= c 


6 da 


As 


w = 


Tib 


We have 

• 


Pi3 
2 


= Cd3. 



The same formula may be used for estimating the strength 
of flat surfaces stayed by bolts, such as the sides of locomotive fire 
boxes, <kc. Tables for the strength of stayed surfaces, calculated 
by this formula, are given in the chapter on ** Construction." 



CHAPTER III. 

PEOPERTIES AND CHARACTEB OF BOILER MATERIALS. 

OAST IRON. 

Cast ntON is the name given to a material, whose physical 
properties may yary through a wide range of brittleness, hard- 
ness, and tenacity. It is sometimes found so brittle as to be 
almost incapable of being worked ; at other times it is found, 
or rather was once to be found, exhibiting such toughness as 
to render it capable of being chipped by a chisel or bent by 
pressure equally as well as many inferior specimens of material 
now sold as wrought iron. 

That caAt-iron is unsnited for boiler making no farther 
evidence is required than the fact of its almost total rejection 
for this purpose after having had a fair trial Yet, despite 
the unanimous acceptance of its condemnation, it must be 
allowed that it possesses advantages which, considered in the 
abstract, appear to render it the most eligible of the scanty 
stock of materials from which the boiler-maker has to make 
his selection. 

Its low first cost, combined with facilities of working, place 
it in the first rank of constructive materials, ox^d probably led 
to its being largely used for boiler making in the early days 
of steam engineering. In its power to resist wasting on 
exposure to the action of flame in a boiler furnace, or to the 
atmosphere when in contact with moisture, it is superior, if of 
suitable quality y to wrought iron, and also in its power of resisting 
the corrosive action of the feed water and of acids found in the 
products of combustion. 

Inferior strength alone can scarcely be regarded as a bar to 
its employment in vessels for resisting pressure, when we con- 
pider that the strength of a structure like a steam boiler 
depends as much on its size and form as on the actual strength 
of the material The employment of cast iron to bear great 
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pressures in out water mains, hydraulic presses, and cannon, 
proves that low teiislle streugth alone would not prevent itn 
adoption for boiler making, as any disadvantage on that ^core 
would be outweighed by its constructiye and athefr advau- 
tagee. 

As an instance that the breaking strength alone of a material 
is no test of its eligibility for sustaining high steam pressures, 
it may be mentioned that the employment of copper for flat 
8iirfaces in loco motive fire boxes meets with great ^vour in 
this -country, in spite of its being in that form the least 
adapted of all boiler making materials for resisting pressure. 
Everything in this instance is sacrificed to malleability, 
ductility, and high thermal conducting power. By proportioning 
their diameters in the ^ratio of their tensile strength, cast and 
wrought iron cylinders or spheres can be made of equal strength, 
with the same thickness of metaL The difference between the 
strengths of cast and wrought iron vessels in the form best 
adapted to the constructive properties of each, is by no means 
so great as it may at first sight appear. With single riveting 
we^ can not take the strength of ordinary plates at more than 
12 tons per square inch at the joints. The tensile strength 
of cast iron being about 6 tons, and having no seams or 
other necessary loss of strength, it follows that a sphere 
of cast iron is equally as strong as a cylinder of wrought 
iron single riveted of the same diameter and thickness. 
But when both materials are used in the same form to 
resist tensile strain, the greater thickness that must be given 
to cast iron, in consequence of its inferior tenacity, raises 
its cost to that of wrought iron, the price o :the materials 
being in proportion to their cohesive strength in the finished 
structure. 

In seeking, then, for some other cause than the inferior 
tenacity to account for the rejection of cast iron, in spite of its 
numerous advantages, we shall find that the strong feeling 
which, notwithstanding strenuous individual efforts to remove 
it, exists against its employment for boiler purposes, must be 
ascribed to its brittle and treacherous nature. 

Besides the uncertainty of strength caused by defective 
moulding, and the unequal tension on different parts of the 
same piece, usually ascribed to obscure causes in the process of 
casting and cooling, a very slight hidden or surface defect, in an 
otherwise sound casting, is sometimes sufficient to lead to a sudden 
and extensive fracture. Moreover, cast iron, in breaking, seldom 

c 
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gives warning by indication of weaknem, such as ufioally precedes 
the failure of wiought-iron structures. The risk attending its 
xme in large masses, in consequence of its treacherous nature, ia 
greatly aggravated when the material is subject to the strains 
caused by sudden and unequal expansion, and contraction con- 
sequent upon the sudden and extreme Tariations of temperature 
it is exposed to when employed for vessels to raiae steam in. 
To this cause must the rejection of cast iron be ascribed, together 
with the dread of the disastrous effects that would probably 
result from the explosion of a cast-iron boiler containiug a large 
body of highly heated water, which would probably be similar 
to those resulting from the burstiug of an explosive shelL 
When wronght-iron boilers explode, large masses of plate 
usually hold together, and tend to mitigate the effects of the 
explosion. 

It is only when these two causes act conjointly, viZr, (1), 
untrustworthiness of the material when exposed to tryiug 
trains, and (2), dread of explosion when the material contains a 
large body of highly -heated water, that cast iron is deemed 
unsuitable for boiler making, as may be seen from the foUoifing 
considerations : — 

1. In order to mitigate the disastrous effect that would ensue 
from the sudden liberation of a considerable volume of vrater at « 
very high temperature, on the bursting of a large vessel, varions 
types of cast-irou *' sectional^ boilers have been introduced. 
Being composed of many small pieces, either spherical or cylin- 
drical, it is held by the advocates of these boilers that in the 
event of one portion suddenly giving way the explosion would 
be confined to a single segment, and its effects would be insignifi- 
cant, as the hot steam and water would be gradually discharged. 
It is for this reason that cast-iron boilers of this class, although 
subject to the same variations of temperature as ordinary steam 
generators, are employed without anxiety. It may be remarked 
that the unequal straining, and consequent liability to fracture, 
is much less in small than in large vefisels. 

2. There are some cast-iron boilers, with wrought-iron internal 
flues, whose rupture would suddenly liberate a suf&ciently large 
quantity of heated water to cause a very disastrous explosion ; 
yet these are worked without fear of bursting, as they are not 
exposed to sudden variations of temperature, the furnaces being 
in the internal tubes. In such boilers, however, there will be a 
marked difference of temperature between the top of the shell 
and the bottom, especially when starting the boiler afiesh 
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after filling with cold water, wliioh most strain them con- 
aiderably. 

3. When not eDtering into the construction of the boiler 
itself, cast iron is aliyost invariably used, except with marine 
boilers, for pipes to carry the steam to the engine cylinders at 
the full boiler pressure. These cylinders being of cast iron are 
very often of larger diameter than boilers it would rightly be 
<)eemed foolhardy to make of the same material, and to work at 
the same pressure. This apparent inconsistency admits of 
ready explanation. In the engine cylinder the heat is, oom- 
paratively speaking, uniformly distributed. There are wanting 
the £re and currents of cold air through the furnace-doors and 
bars to render the material untrustworthy ; and when the 
cylinder does happen to burst — by no means a rare occurrence — 
tlie quantity of water present, although often the actual cause 
of fracture, is so small, and at so low a temperature, as to 
render the effects of the bursting comparatively harmless under 
ordinary circumstances. 

A large cylindrical vessel placed horizontally, with a fierce 
fire acting on the under side, and but moderately heated above, 
would be severely strained by the unequal expansion. A brittle 
and unyielding substance Uke oast iron would certainly not 
stand such a test without injury. 

In order to bear a high temperature without fear of fracture 
a large cylinder of cast iron should be heated equally all round 
its circumference, yet not necessarily along its entire length if 
the application and withdrawal of heat be gradual, and if the 
vessel be free to expand and contract uniformly. Such a 
cylinder is therefore less adapted for a horizontal than for a 
vertical position. The vertical arrangement for large cast-iron 
cylindrical boilers with external firing was formerly used. Its 
abandonment was probably due to the small amount of heating 
surface thi^ arrangement afforded. In order to increase the 
extent of this surface the obvious method is to diminish the 
diameter and increase the number of cylinders to receive the 
heat, producing at the same time a stronger and more efficient 
boiler. This has recently been done, and boilers composed of 
vertical cast-iron pipes 4 inches or 6 inches in diameter are at 
present employed and worked at pressures as high as 80 lbs. 
or 90 lbs. 

The difficulty, or rather, inexpediency of repairing the vessel 

by patching is another reason for making cast-iron boilers and 

similar structures in small segments, the replacing of a defective 

2 
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portion being by this means attended with the lea&t sacrifice of 
material. 

It is sometimes asserted that cast iron does not become 
covered with incrustation so readily as wrought iron or copper. 
However true this may be in the case of cast-iron spheres, 
where the coating, if sufficiently thick and brittle, may be 
cracked off by the inequality of expansion between itself and 
the metal, it is certainly not the case with respect to cast-iron 
pipes, which become thickly coated OTer with a scale that defies 
removal when bad feed- water is used. 

Seeing that the prevailing types of wrought-iron boilers 
having large cylindrical shells are such as we could not venture 
to make of cast iron, and that, at the same time, cast iron can 
be safely used in certain other arrangements, the question may 
arise whether the prevailing type of boiler is the cau^e or the 
effect of the rejection of cast iron in favour of wrought iron for 
boiler making. If, on the one hand, facilities of cleaning, and 
examination, and repairs, as well as an economical fuel con- 
sumption, render the present boUer of large section superior to 
any other form, the abandonment of cast iron would certainly 
follow. But if, on the other hand, the untrustworthy nature 
or other adverse property of cast iron in any form whatever 
resulted in its rejection in favour of wrought iron, the effect 
would be, without further consideration of economy, the 
adoption of the prevailing types as being the most suitable for 
constructing of wrought-iron plates. 

There can be little doubt the latter conclusion is the correct 
one. The difficulty of making good steam-tight joints when 
wrought iron first came largely into use for boiler making, would 
of itself preclude the use of cast iron in small segments, the only 
shape in which it can be safely employed. 

At the present day the increased facilities for making strong 
seamless wrought-iron tubes of various sizes will exercise con- 
siderable influence on the design of the boiler of the future, and 
probably, to some extent, indirectly lead the way to the larger 
introduction of cast-iron segmental boilers. 

Of late years the employment of cast iron in connection with 
boilers has been chiefly confined to the larger descriptions of 
mountin^e and seatings, and to steam domes and chambers. 
For the former it will doubtless long continue to be used, as it 
here possesses advantages superior to all the other materials, 
except brass, whose price, however, will prevent it from ever 
being largely used for land boilers. 
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In the employment of cast iron for boiler mountings care 
should be taken that it is not placed where sudden variations of 
temperature are likely to occur. When used for steam domes 
and pipes of large diameter a large margin of safety should be 
provided, and castings of the&e descriptions should always be 
carefully tested by hydraulic pressure, to guard against insidious 
defects and errors that but too frequently occur in the foundry, 
and which it is impossible to' detect by any ordinary optic or 
acoastic tests. 

No better example of the treacherous nature of sound cast 
iron can be given than the fatal explosions of steam stop-valves 
that have occurred in frosty weather through opening the valve 
and allowing the steam to enter suddenly from the upper 
portion into the lower containing water at a low tempe> 
rature, which has caused the cast-iron valve casing to crack 
like glass, from the unequal expansion, and to be violently 
blown about, with as low a pressure as 10 lbs. above the atmo- 
sphere. 

The above is one reason, amongst others, why a range of 
steam pipes should always be arranged or provided with means 
to drain the water from condensation away from the end where 
the steam enters. 

When a certain amount of .strength is required in a casting, 
it is usual to specify the mixtures by giving the names and 
proportions of the pig-iron to be used. The most satisfactory 
course, however, is to specify the tests the metal must be 
capable of standing, and allow the founder to choose his 
own mixtures, which will vary considerably in different dis- 
tricts. 

With regard to judging the quality of the iron by an inspec- 
tion of the fracture, this is by no means a simple matter, as the 
appearance of good iron is found to vary widely in different 
localities. Such defects, however, as honeycombing and chills, 
arising from want of care or skill in mouldiug and running the 
metal, and the presence of particles of graphite, showing a 
defect in the mixing, are unmistakable. 

The strongest irons are of a light grey colour, without much 
lustre, dose grained, and sometimes mottled. Others exhibit a 
somewhat fibrous or jagged surface, of light colour, and when 
closely examined are found to be close grained. On the other 
hand, a blackish or bluish grey, with large loose grains, 
and having generally a shiny appearance, indicates inferior 
tenacity. 
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COPPER. 

The superiority of copper for boiler making, when compared 
with wrought iron, consists iu the uuiformity and homogeneity 
of its texture, freedom from laiiiination and blisters, and iu its 
general trustworthy character when well selected ; iu its great re- 
sistance to oxydising influences and the corrosive action of many 
descriptions of feed water ; in the manner iu which it resists 
the tenacious adhesion of most kinds of incrustation ; in its 
great ductility and malleability, which render it capable of being 
worked with great ease and of bearing sudden as well as ofb- 
repeated racking strains : in its being a better conductor of heat, 
which not only tends to give it a higher evaporative power 
under favourable circumstances, but also enables it to last 
longer when exposed to a fierce wasting heat in a boiler 
furnace. 

Before the rolling of sound wrougbt-iron plates in large 
quantities was attended with the certainty of recent years, 
copper was rightly considered the most eligible and trustworthy 
material for steam boiler shells, and was so used to some 
extent, but owing to its high price and inferior tensile strength 
its employment for this purpose has long been abandoned in 
favour of wrought iron and steeL But for its high price, its 
non-liability to suffer from the action of some descriptions 
of coiTosive feed water and conseqiieut durability would, doubt- 
less, in many cases outweigh any objections on the score of 
inferior tenacity. In judging of the comparative cost, it must 
not be forgotten that old copper will average a price of £66 per 
ton, whilst old iron will not fetch more than £5 on an average, 
being respectively two-thirds and one-third their price when 
new. 

The softness of copper when used in a comparatively pure 
state has been fotmd to render it unfit to resist the abrasion it 
is subject to when used for the tubes of coal and coke-burning 
boilers, for which purpose its facility of manufacture at one 
time especially recommended it. 

The use of copper in boiler constmction is now almost re- 
stricted to the fire-boxes and stays of locomotive boilers. Not- 
withstanding its weakness to resist pressure when employed in 
a flat surface, especially in a furnace, its high heat-conducting 
power and ductility are considered, in this country at least, 
to render it more suitable than wrought iron or steel, for 
bearing the intense h^^at and unequal strains of a locomotive 
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famaoe. In America^ and, to a great extent, on the eou- 
tioenty iron plates of half the thickness are Bacoessfully used 
iiifftead. 

There can be littie doubt that the quality of copper has 
deteriorated of late jreara, much <^ it being now of a compara- 
tively hard and brittle quality. 

One adverse property posaeased by eopper, in which it pre- 
sents a marked contrast to iron and steel, is the great diminution 
of its tensile and transverse strengths at moderately high tern* 
peratures. From numerous experiments undertaken by the 
Franklin Institute in America, it was found that, taking a 
temperature of 82° Fahrenheit as a standard, every increment of 
heat caused a diminution of tenacity in copper plates. Thus a 
cold atrip capable of carrying 10,000 Ib^ was only capable of 
carrying 7,500 lbs. when heated to a temperature of 500°, and 
At 1200°, a visible red heat in daylight, no more than about a 
tenth part of the strength remained. 

TaMe of Diminution of Strength of Copper Boiler Plates wheu 
heated. Their standa/rd streiigth at 32° beiii^ 32,800 Ihsm 
per square inch, 
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From the above it is «een that in being heated from the 
freezing point to the boiling point of water, copper loses 5 per 
cent, of its strength ; at 550° it loses about one quarter of its 
strength, and at 1332° loses all its tenacity, becoming a viscid, 
grantdar, soft, incoherent mass, although it does not actually 
melt until it reaches nearly 2000°« 
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"Wrought iron is the material which, for the last forty years, 
has been- by far the most extensively used for boiler making. 
The reason for this is not far to seek, and has been partially 
indicated in discuRsing the constru<ctiTe merits of cast iroil. 
The great tensile strength of good wrought iron, together with 
its ductility, power of bearing- Bticid<;n and trying strains, and 
general trustwortliy nature, its moderate facilities of working, 
the ease with which it can be welded, riveted, patched or 
mended, its moderate first cast compared with that of copper, 
are all importan^t advantages which contribute to its value and 
the deservedly high esteem in which it is held for the con- 
struction of vessels exposed to the ever varying and trying 
strains that steam boilers have necessarily to bear. 

As it is maiuly m the form of plates that this material eniersr 
largely into the construction^ of the prevailing types of boHers^ 
we will at present confine ourselves to it in this form, leaving 
the not less important consideration of its strength and behaviour 
an bar iron when used for stays and angle irons to be subse- 
quently dealt with. 

Wrought-iron plates, it is well known, are manufactured of 
different qualities, ranging from the badly refined, coarse, brittle 
and uncertain material sometimes sold as ship plate, through 
various medium qualities to the valuable " Best Yorkshire " 
plates, so justly prized above all others for boiler making. 

In consequence of competition and lowering of prices we 
often find boilers made of inferior material that scarcely deserves 
the name of wrought iron, the result beiug annoyance, pecu- 
niary loss in the long run, and frequently fatal disaster. It 
would,, indeed, be well if it were unnecessary to say that plates 
of ship quality should never enter into the construction of 
boilers, on account of the ri&k to life and property that always 
attends their use. 

For a long time the " Best Best " and " Treble Best " Staf- 
fordshire plates have deservedly been in* great request for boiler 
making. Formerly, when the production of these plates was 
confined to the locality whence tbey derive their name, and to the 
surrounding district, they could be generall!^ trusted as being of 
good ductile iron, and well adapted for all the processes in 
boiler making. Although Stafibrdshire plates of excellent and 
reliable quality are still abundantly manufactured, those of so- 
called "Stafibrdshire quality " cannot at the present time be 
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so g&amXly relied npon, and care should be exercised in their 
selection. They are made in different, parts of the country, 
their properties depending in great measure upon the nature 
of the ores and fuel found in the distriots where they are pro^ 
duced. 

Experience has shown that the plates from mills where only 
superior qualities are made, are more trustworthy than those 
turned out by the mills where all classes of plates are made, 
from the sa-<»dled ** Low Moor quality " down to the veriest 
ship plates. Instances of apparent caprice aie not uncommom 
where the inferior brands prove to be eq«al to, and e?en 
better than, what are sold as the superior brands from the same 
works. 

When great pressures and a small factor of safety are em- 
ployed, or when the plates are exposed to very trying condi- 
tions, we cannot be too careful in th» selection, and it ie really 
a matter for congratulation that trustworthy plates are still to 
be obtained, and that makers are to be foimd who have been 
able to hold aloof from the reduction of prices, a»d at the same 
time reduction of (quality, so general of late years. The most 
prominent among these are the so-called *^ Beat Yorkshire " 
houses,* who only turn out one class of iron,, and that the very 
best (if we except some of the Swedish and Kussian brands). 
Their plates are as trustworthy in their character as can well 
be, and so highly are they esteemed that their employment is 
generally understood to abisolve tite boiler-maker from blame, in 
the event of failure from defect of mcateriaL 

These plates are not more ooonaonly used solely on account 
of their high price ; and there is good reason to believe 
they will be able to hold tkek own in price until steel plates 
of an equally rdiablft and certain quality can be largely pro- 
duced. 

The use of the same brand by different makers^ but for 
different quaJEties of plate, and the diversity in th« names of the 
brands employed by numerous manufacturers throughout the 
country, are misleading and have been productive of much 
misunderstanding and annoyance. The '^ Crown'' plates of 
one house may be of fair boiler-quality^ whilst the same brand 

* The Best Yorkshire houses are : — The Low Moor Iroa Worls, near 
Bradford; Taylor, Brothers k Oo., Leeds; Bowling Iron Go^ oear Brad< 
ford; Farnley Iron Co., near Leeds; S. T. Cooper & Co., Leeds; and 
The Monk Bridge Iron Co., Leeds.. The other firms who make only 
**Be8t Yorkshire " iron do not roll pHates., 

a 
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of another house are only of ship quality, and not intended bt 
tbe manufacturers for boiler-making at all, yet are uuwittiugly 
purchased by boiler-makers who hare been in the habit of usiug 
** Crown " platea. The " Best Bct&p " plates of one maker will 
be found to be of second quality, and only equal to the ** Best 
Best " plates of another house, whose ** Best Scrap " are equal to 
the "Best Best Best'* of a third hoU!«^e. Some maker -»' 
** Best Best " plates are equal to the ** Treble Best '* of another 
house in the same district. As a mle, the price that any 
giren brand commands in the market is the only criterion of 
its quality ; and even this guide is not infallible, and is apt to 
mislead in a fluctuating market. It wonld be a great boon to 
l oiler-makers and others who have to do with plates if some 
uniform system of branding them according to their quality 
could be agreed upon by those makers who roll three or four 
different qualities ; and if each plate were stamped on both 
sides with its brand, date, and the maker^s name. A few makers, 
in imitation of the *' Bt-sb Yorkshire " houses, in branding their 
highest quality plates, do not denote the quality, but simply use 
a name or device, and rely upon the reputation of their plates 
for a sale. 

The first quality to be sought for in a boiler plate is strength. 
This does not necessarily imply the mere power to resist being 
torn asunder by a dead weight, as in a testing machine, but the 
quality to withstand, without injury, the many and varying 
shocks and strains it is exposed to in the boiler yard and iu 
actual work. 

Many inferior plates exhibit as great a cohesive strength as 
those of better quality, their infeiiority consisting in their 
brittleuess or shortness, want of " body " or soundness, im- 
perfect manufacture, and uncertain character or quality. Tough- 
ness and ductility combined with great tenacity, and also 
closeness and uniformity of texture and constancy of quality, 
are the properties and character to be sought for, and which 
are only to be fonnd in the best brands. 

The strength and quality of a plate are taxed in many ways. 
In the hands of the boiler maker and Smith it may have to 
undergo the various processes of repeated heating and cooling, 
hammering hot and cold, bending, twisting, flanging, welding, 
and punching. Inferior qualities of plate cannot always be 
relied upon to bear the ordeal of repeated heating and cooling, 
as they often warp and twist, or waste away in a curious 
manner, show defects of manufacture, and prove unworkable* 
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Some plates of otherwise fair quality will not bear hammering 
when red hot, a defect usually ascribed to the chemioai pro- 
perties of the iron. In the process of cold bending in the rolls, 
especially to a small radius, minute fractures sometimes oocnr 
on the outer surface of the plates of stubborn but fair quality. 
These are most frequently seen when the plates are bent across 
the grain, and douibts sometimes arise as to the depth the 
fractures penetrate into the body of the iron. Cracks in the 
scale adharing to the plates are sometimes erroneously taken for 
the fractures here referred to. 

The manner in which a plate will bear flanging outwardly, 
wberebj the fibres are either stretched or separated, as the plate 
IS flanged across or along the grain, is generally considered the 
best test of its soundness and quality. It is certain that none 
of the inferior brands will stand this test with any degree of 
certain ty. Those of somewhat better quality that bear flanging 
inwardly may, with care and skill, be made to stand outward 
flanging; b«t they cannot be depended upon. Plates of 
moderate quality may also be successfully weldod if skilfully 
treated ; y-et, to ensure success^ only very good or £rst-rate 
brands should be chosen where flanging, dishing, or welding 
is required. The effect of punching on plates of diflferent 
qualities will be discussed in the chapter on riveted work. 

The defect most commonly revealed in working boiler plates 
is lamination, from which plates ev«n of the very best brands 
are not always free. This defect arises from the imperfect 
welding of the several layers which make up the thickness of 
the plate, and is usually caused by interposed sand or cinder 
which has not been expelled in the hammering and rolling dur- 
ing the process of manufaeture. It is more frequent in thick 
ihan in thin plates, and is sometimes very difficult to detect in 
the new cold plate, although often discernible in the hot slab. 
It often happens that plates, which are passed as quite sound 
on careful external examination, are found to be severely lami- 
nated when subjected to heating and hammering, and prove 
totally unfit for working. 

Blisters are of a similar nature, and arise from the same cause 
£LS lamination. Sometimes they appear as mere surface defects, 
And are of no consequence ; but their appearance may be aa 
indication of the want of care or skill in the making of the 
plate, and is sure to excite suspicion. At other times the blister 
runs from the surface far into the body of the plate, and its 
area may be measured by feet. It frequently happens thp-^ 
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theso- defects pass undetected througli the closest scrutiny 
and test by hammering, but disclose themselves soon after the 
boiler is set to work, especially if the plate be exposed to sudden 
variations of temperature. When a blister does not run out to 
the surface or edge, it will possibly never be detected, unless it 
is subject to alternate heating and cooling, as iu a^ furnace-plate, 
where the groat heat on one side, compared with that on the 
other, will sooner or later take effect ; and even here it may 
be years before it bursts open. In the plates over the fisa-grate 
of an exterually-fired boiler, such a blister may prove ft very 
serious defect, calling £or the immediate replacement o£ the 
plate, cutting out and patching in sucL a. case being but a 
penny-wise proceeding- 
After quitting the boilec-maker's hands, the test of eveiiy-day 
work will remler manifest a wide difference in the behaviour of 
plates of various qualities. Infenor brands of brittle and* badly 
refined iron will rapidly show unmistakable signs of weakness, 
if placed under the trying ordeal of bearing the alternate im- 
pingement of a fierce flame and. currents of cold air. The 
rapid variations of temperature caused by the sudden aud 
frequent openings of the furnace door and leakage of cold air 
at the fire bars and biidge will tell, sooner or later, on any kind 
of iron, but much more quickly on brittle than tough qualities. 
On the delivery of a batch of boiler-plates from the maker's, 
the nam« and brand of quality on each plate should be ascer- 
tained, and care should be subsequently taken to keep the brand 
on the outside of the. shell, or on the fire side of the fucnace- 
tube, in a position where it can be afterwards readily discovered. 
Each plate shotild be gauged, or, still better, weighed,, in order 
to ascertain the exact thickness, the comparison of which, with, 
the extent of departure from specification allowed to the maker 
will determine whether the plates are to be accepted or rejected. 
Each plate should then be examined on its sides and edges for 
surface defects, such as flaws, blisters, lamination, or marks and 
indentations caused by want of care in the rolling, the discovery 
of which may justify the rejection of the plate. In order to 
test its internal soundness, it should be marked off with a 
chalked line into sc^uares of four or six inches, and conveniently 
suspended or supported on edge, to be tapped all over with ^ 
light hammer. Where solid the blows cause a sharp ringing 
sound ; but a dull heavy sound indicates the presence of lami- 
nation or other defects. Both sides of the plate should be thus 
tested. Should any doubt arise as to the soundness by this 
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acoustic test, the plate should be prepaved for fnv her testing by 
BupportiDg it horizontally on two edge?*, or still better, at its 
four comers, and strewing the upper surface with fine sand. 
The doubtful portions being then lightly tatpped on the under 
side, the sand will be thrown: ofC by the vibration, if the plate 
be sound ; but if laminated the sand will remain stationary. 
Tet all ordinary methods of testing may fail to detect hidden 
internal defects, which may reveal themselves as soon as the 
plate is operated upon at the forge, or possibly not until the 
plate has been seme time in use in the boiler. What is wanted 
is some magnetic or similas test, such as that proposed by 
Captain Saxeby, which, however, must be reliable and capable 
of easy application. 

In cutting the plate from the slab* some speciGcations require 
that a distance of from 2 " to 4" shall be left from the nearest 
defect or craeks at the edge. The plates are also sometimes 
ordered sufiiciently large to admit oi a test-strip being cut eff, 
in order t<»> ascwtain the quality and tenacity by breaking. 

All plates of the very best quality having a loagstudinal 
tenacity of ^4 tons per square inch of section, and an ultimate 
elongation ofi about 12 per cent., and n«t exceeding one indi 
iu. thickness,, should bend double along or across thft fibre when 
red hotw 

^* Best Bast '^ plates one inch thick and undev, having a 
longitudinal tenacity of 21 tons, and an ultimate elongation of 
about 7 per cent.,, sbould admit of being bent hot, without 
fracture, lengthways to 130°, and erossways to 100^ 

For tbe cold fovge test plates of the very best quality, -/g- 
inch thick and under, should bend double without fracture. 

Good boiler plates should bend cold, without £racture, to the 
following angles : — 
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The zadkis of the comer over whick* the plates are bent 
should not exceed half an inch. The angle to which the 
plates can he bent without fsacture will depend greatly upon the 
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ivkill of tbe smith who heats mad operates upon them. A plate 
that will bear the teat with a uum.ber of sharp li'^ht blows, will 
often fail when a heavy hammer is used. By striking the 
plate along its surface it can be svccessfully bent to a mu«h 
greater angle than when the blows are dealt perpendicularly to 
the surface. The plate will also stand the bending much better 
, if it is perfonned uniformly along its whole width. 

Kivets and bam for boiler work are seldom tested for their 
tensile strength, but their quality is usually ascertained by forge 
tests. A good riv0t, cold, will bead double without fracture. 
The head of a good rivet should flatten out, by hammering 
when hot, to about ^ inch thick, without fracture or fraying 
at the edge. A hot livet-shank or bar of iron, when flattened 
down to a thickness equal to about one>half its diameter, should 
bear a punch driven through it without fracture at the hole. 

There has been no lack of experiments to ascertain the tensile 
strength of wrought-iron plates of different qualities, and of 
ordinary thickness. Many of these are, however, not accom- 
panied with sufficient information to make them of much value. 
The results of Mr. Kirkaldy's experiments on plates and bars 
are in many re^^pects the most reliable and valuable yet recorded. 
These -verify the commonly received opinion that good boiler 
plaites may be coni^idered as having an average tensile strength 
per sqvare inch of section of 21 tons along the flbre, the strenuth 
being generally about ten per cent, less across the fibre. The 
strength of Best Yorkshire plates may be taken at 24 tons 
alon^ the fibre, and 22 tons across. 

The strength of round and square bars is superior to that of 
plates of equal (quality, the superiority being most marked in 
iron of inferior brands. This circumstance is usually ascribed 
to the increased amount of rolling the bars undergo. Taking 
Mr. Kirkaldy's experiments as our guide, we find that ordinary 
bars, so far as their tensile strength is concerned, are more on 
an equality with ** Best Yorkshire "-bars than was found to be 
the case with plates. The average strength of bars may be 
taken at 25 tons per square inch of section, it must not, 
however, be inferred from this that there is no superiority in 
** Best Yorkshire " and very best Staffordshire bars over those 
of ordinary make. The former are more reliable and uniform 
in quality, and exhibit a supenor ductility when compared with 
those of inferior quality, and stand smithing very much better. 

By way of explanation it may be here observed that when a 
plate is broken so that the line of fracture runs parallel with the 
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fibre, it may reasouably be said to be broken along or in the 
direction of the iibre ; and when the fracture ia perpendicular 
to thist, across the fibre. This i.*^, however, sot the sense in 
"which the terms along and across the fibre are usually employed, 
^hen we speak of a plate being broken in the direction of the 
fibre, we refer to the direction in which the strain is applied to 
produce fracture ; and similarly when speaking of a breakage 
across the fibre. There is then eri<}ently a discordance between 
our modes of expressing the directions of bursting fractures and 
tearing fraotures relatively to the strains widch produce 
them« 

On boreaking a plate or bar of wrought-iron, the fracture 
presents an appearance by which the quality of the iron may in 
some measure be determined. The fracture is designated on 
the one hand as fibrous, tough, fine, silky, dose^graineil, red- 
short, or on the other hand as crystalline, coarse, open-grained, 
brittle, cold short. Notwithstanding all that has been written 
concerning the quality and treatment of iron, and their influence 
on the appearance of the fracture, first pointed out, I believe, 
by I>r. Percy, and so ably shown by Mr. Kirkaldy, there still 
exists a great deal of niisappreheusiou ou the subject* A wide* 
spread notion prevails that all good wruught-iron should pre»:ent 
a fibrous appearance ; by this beiiig meant, that when broken, 
no matter how, the fibres should appear drawn out. Now, the 
manner in which the breakage is effected is nil important iu 
iujQuencing the appearance of the fracture. The best plates or 
bars rolled, as well as the worst admissible for boiler making, if 
broken short off or snapped in two, will display a short crys- 
talline fracture, quite even and straight ; but whether it be fine 
or coarse will depend entirely upon the quality of the iron. On 
the other hand, if the iron be gradually torn asunder, it will 
8h»w fibre, the fracture being more or less rugged or irregular, 
and possibly at the same time mixed up with the fibres a small 
amount of crystalline fiacture, >the fineness or coarseness of the 
whole being an indication of the quality. 

When broken suddenly the best qualities of plate and bur 
exhibit a fine close-grained uniformly crystalline fracture, even 
silky, of a light, silvery colour, the appearance in the harder 
descriptions approaching to that of steeL The appearance 
of indifferently refined and inferior qualities is coarser, usually 
of a darker colour, more or less uneven or open, exhibiting 
lar^e facets, and approaching some descriptious of cast iron. 
When broken gradually good iron presents a well drawn out 
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close fibre, ef light greyisk hue, Trhilst mferior <yialitie8 give a 
shorter, more open, and darker fibre. 

A bar or strip of plate cau be broken suddenly by a sharp 
blow, wheu nicked with a chisel all round or on both sides, 
the nicks bein^ made, exactly opposite eack'other. By making 
a slight nick only on one side, and gradually bending the iron 
awav from it, the strip will have time for the exercise of iia 
ductility, and display abundant fibre. 

It may be here remarked that metal is to be fotind enjoying 
tlie name of wrought iron which will test the ingenuity of any 
one to break it gradually so as to display fibre ; it should be 
needless to add that such vubbish must never be used for boiler 
laakiug. 

*^ lu the case of the fibrous fracture, the threads are drawn 
out audi are viewed externally : in the ease of the crystallinor 
fracture, the threads in clusters are snapped across, and are 
viewed internally or sectioually " (ELirkaldy). 

When old broken boiler-plates exhibit fibre at one side, and 
a crystalline appearance at the other, it is sometimes said that 
ene side has deteriorated more than the other ; but the fact 
probably is, that in the act of breaking one side has parted 
gradually, probably by the cross action of the strain, and as thor 
section became diminished the other side has parted suddenly. 

When good ductile iron is gradually torn asunder it draws out 
or stretches to a considerable extent, causing a diminution of 
sectional area at the fractured part, which should always be^ 
compared with the original sectional area of the specimen in- 
judging of the quality. An inferior bar or plate may bear 
as great a tensile strain as a similar specimen of superior 
quality, say 23 tons per square inch of original area, but 
on comparing their fractured areas it will generally appear 
that the latter has beeH drawn out considerably, and actually 
sustained 30 tons or more per square inch of fractured 
area, whilst the inferior specimen, having stretched but little, 
has not sensibly diminished at the fracture. It is owing to this 
fact that good ductile iron is so much more- trustworthy than 
badly refined or cold-short iron where sudden strains occur. 
The one will stretch where the other wiU snap. 

It is often affirmed that wrought iron changes from fibrou» 
to crystalline after enduring long-continued cold-hammering, 
vibration, tension, jarring, and other strains, or after long ex- 
posure to the iufluesce of heat, or alternate expansion and 
coiitiactiun wheu used for the plates of a boiler-furnace. Even 
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the very best plates, after from ten to twenty years^ use in a boiler, 
have freqaeutly been fonnd to break without stretching, at the 
same time displaying a erystalline fracture. It has been said 
that this indicates a change having taken place in the nature 
of the material, and that from beiug fibrous aud tough it has, 
through some unexplained cause, become crystallised and 
biittle, or that it has lost its nature in consequence of the 
treatment it has undergone, whatever that may have been. Now 
there is no doubt that the strains and other causes mentioned 
have a tendency to make good iron become brittle and liable to 
snap suddenly under the same treatment that would originally 
have torn it graduaUy, and in so far a change is produced in its 
]*atnre. This snapping, and not the fatigue of the metal^ is, 
however, the direct cause of the crystalline fracture, which is 
but a necessary consequence of the suddenness of the breaking, 
and not a property of the- iron itself. To say it snaps seadily 
because it has Vec<»n» erystalliikB i» to eonfound the cavse milk 
the efiEect. It is erroneous to say the fibrous nature has passed 
out of the iron, for its ductility can, to some extent at least, be 
restored in most cases by simply heating to a bright red, and 
slowly cooling the iron, or failing that, by hammering or rolling 
it while hot. 

By heating to redness and suddenly cooling a piece of wrought 
iron, it will become liable to snap, producing the same effect as 
cold-hammering. The explanation of this is not obvious. It 
may in both cases be owing to the loosening of the erystals 
into which the eomposition of the material ultioMttely vesolves 
itRelf* To this cause may alsa be attdbuted the same tendency 
to^ snap after long-oontiuued jurring, or,, alternate expansion 
and contraction. 

The restoration of the toughness by the application of heat 
in such cases, and still more by the application of pressure, , 
may be due to the consequent restoration of the crystals to 
their original positions. 

It may be maintained that all boiler-plate worthy of th» 
name ie fibrous ; whether i^a hardness makes it liable to snap, 
and therefore appear crystalline, depends on its original character 
and the treatment it has undergone. No fine iron can, how- 
ever, by any treatment, exeept burning, be made to appear 
coarse, and the fibres of the poortv descriptions cannot, with- 
out re-working, be made to appear fine aud dose grained. 

It is from a want of knowledge of the above ieusts that false 
opinions are so often expressed respecting the qualities of 
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plates. The foUowiag instaiMe is perhaps not too well known to 
bear repetition. A scientitio witnens at an inquiry into th« 
cause of a boiler explosion, after expressLDg himself competent 
to diBtmgnifth between bad and good iron, was handed three 
broken specimens to examine- and pass an opinion upon. 
These he severally pronounced as good, bad, and indifferent 
They were all cut from the same strip of plate, and artfully 
broken to present different looking fractures, by which the 
witness was deceived. 

It is not unusual to find eminent engineers at inquests and 
inquiries delivering judgement ou the quality of iron without 
anything to base their opinion on except the load per square 
inch Squired to tear the material asunder. 

As it has just been attempted to show, this can give no true 
indication of the quality of a phite. The precise character of the 
fracture, contraction at broken area compared with original sec- 
tion, together with the shape and temperature of the test-piece, 
direction of strain, and manner in which the breaking-load is 
applied, as well as the amount of the load, ma<)t all be con- 
sidered. 

If the plate whose quality is in question has been taken 
from an old boiler the age should be known and the position ia 
the boiler, along with any other circumstances tending to 
throw light on the nature and amount of the strains to which it 
has been exposed, and which may influence the manner of 
breaking. 

As shown by Mr. Kirkaldy, good ductile iron can be made 
to appear crystalline when pulled asunder in the tesiing- 
.machine simply by confining the minimum sectional area where 
fracture will occur to one point, or to a very short length, 
as by turning a narrow groove in a round bar. By so re- 
ducing the section the shape is rendered unfavourable for 
drawing out, and the specimen is more liable to snap than 
when the minimum sectional area is uniform for at least five 
or six inches. 

In all cases where the elongation and reduction of the 
fractured area are lessened by cold rolling, hammering, altering 
the shape of test-piece, or by applying the strain suddenly, the 
breakiug load of the material will be increased in proportion 
to the increased area of fracture. 

For much of owe knowledge of the variation of strength in 
boiler plates and bars at di£ferenii temperAtures we are indebte<l 
to Um experiments of Sir W. Fairbairn. The annexed 
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tables give the results of these, from which it may be seen that 
from 0** to 400° Fahr. the tenacity of plates is practically 
nniform. The difiEerence between the strength of wrought 
ETon and copper «t ordinary workiug temperatures is very striking. 



PLATES. 


RIVET IRON. 


Teroperattire 
Kahr. 


' Drawn asunder in 

the direction of 

th« fibre. 


Drawn asunder 
acrotis the fibre. 


Temperature 
Fahr. 

1 


' 


0' 
60 
114 
212 
270 
340 
395 
dull red 


Breaking weight 
per sq. in. in tuns. 

21-879 

22-414 

18-462. 

19-963 

19-651 

22-307 

20-574 


Breaking weight 
per sq. in. in tons. 

18-639 
19-714 
20-392 

18-7S9 

15-299 


SO* 

60 

114 

212 

250-270 

810-325 

415—435 

red heat 


BreakindT 

weight per 

sq.in.intoa^ 

28-26 
28-05 
31-61 
35-39 
86-89 
87-52 
37-47 
15-62 



The Staffordshire plates employed in these tests do not 
appear to have been of good qnali^T*, The maximum strength 
of rivet iron — 39 tons — appeared to be attained at a tempera- 
ture of 320^. This is above the temperature at which the 
mean strength of the plates — 20^ tons — was attained ; little or 
no change is observable iu the strength of the plates, whilst that 
of the bars is iucreaped nearly one-half. 



STEEL. 

Steel is popularly described as iron holding a mid-position 
between cast and wrought iron with respect to the amount of 
citrbon it contains, cast iron having from C to 2 per cent, of 
carbon, steel from 2 to -|- per cent., whilst wrought iron has a 
perceiitage varying from ^ to ^. 

It is beside the purpose of this work to inquire closely into 
the accuracy of the above description, but it is beyond question 
that the elimination from ordinary cast iron of other ingredients 
besides the surplus amount of carbon is essential for the pro- 
duction of good steel. 

To the intimate chemical union of this medium amount of 
carbon are usually ascribed the remarkable characteristics by 
which the higher classes of steel are distinguished. . Whatever 
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influence the presence of other mgredieiit» may have upon its 
quality, it has been satisfactorily shown that the tensile strength 
of hteel is intimately connected with its degree of hardness, and 
both these properties are proportioned to the amount of carbon 
in chemical combination. Up to a certain point, which varies 
with the quality of the material, the tenacity of steel may be 
said to increase with its proportion of carbon. With Bessemer 
steel the greatest strength, about 70 tons per square inch, is 
reached when the carbon contained is about 1^ per cent., the 
elongation being then about 2^ per cent. Beyond this degree 
of carbonisation the steel becomes gradually weaker. When: 
the contained carbon is about ^ per cent., the breaking weight 
is only about 80 tons per square inch, with an elongation of 
1 6 per cent. With less than f per cent. Bessemer steel will 
not temper, with more than f per cent, it will not weld, and the 
presence of more than 2 per oent. is said to render it useless 
for forging. These amounts, however, vary with the quality 
of the material, which is influenced by various causes^ 

Besides the chemical distinction just mentioned, it is difficult 
to name, without risk of contradiction, a single property 
common to all the various classes of metal that come u uder tho 
deuomiuation steel, by which they may be distinguishad from 
wrought iron unless it be superior tensile and compressive 
strength combined with greater resilience and a higher limit of 
elasticity, and even in these respects the difference in some 
exceptional cases is not very marked. 

The higher classes of steel, whidi will harden and temper^ 
and even wekl in some caees, not being adapted for constructive 
purposes do not call for special comment, and we shall restrict 
ourselves to the diseuBsion of the properties belonging to the 
milder qualities, which alone are fit for boiler making. 

It was probably the high degree of tenacity and ductility 
exhibited by tool and spring steel that first drew attention to 
the advantages offered by this material for constructive pur- 
poses. Its high price, however, long stood in the way of its 
being largely adopted, and this obstacle was only removed by 
the introduction of new methods of manufacture, which can as 
yet be termed improvements only with respect to their com- 
mercial success, and not as affecting the quality of the material. 

According to the mode of manufacture, the material is 
designated crucible cast steel, Bessemer steel, and puddled steel. 
Homogeneoufl metal is a kind of mild cast steel. The bars 
and plates of this and the two first mentioned descriptions are 
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made from a siiigle ingot ; but in puddled steel they are com- 
posed of many small pieces piled and welded together like 
pnddled-iron, nnd are consequently liable to the same defects. 

In comparing the properties of steel and iron plates there can 
be no dispute that the nature of the processes employed iu the 
production of cast-steel is immensely superior to that employed 
in the manufacture of wrought iron for ennuriug a uniform 
texture in the material. Oast-steel plntes made from a fluid 
mass run into a single ingot, and well worked under the hammer, 
are likely to be perfectly homogeneous and free from the im- 
perfect welds and internal defects caused by the presence of 
cinder and slag, found even in the best puddled-iron, which 
being built up of numerous small pieces, all more or less pro- 
perly welded together, is entirely dependent upon the skill and 
care exercised in its production, for its homogeneity and freedom 
from lamination, blisters and other defects, internal and sn per- 
ficial. It must, however, be admitted that the homogenvity of 
a bar or plate of cast steel is frequently far less perfect than we 
might expect, and with the best mild steel, although we may 
generally rely upon uniformity of character in any single plate, 
the same uniformity of quality and character nmniug through 
a considerable number of plates cannot be generally obtained. 

Notwithstanding its superiority in tensile strength and other 
properties, steel is as yet in comparatively small request for 
boiler-making. The feeling that still prevails against its em- 
ployment cannot be attributed to the existence of any inherent 
defect in the nature of the material, revealed by the trying ordeal 
of actual work in a boiler, as is known to be the case with cast 
iron. No doubt many absurd objections are still heard against 
the employment of steel plates, such, for instance, as that it 
expands and contracts to such a degree on the application and 
withdrawal of heat as to render it unfit for boiler furnaces ; 
that on heating it warps and twists so much that it cannot be 
used where the plates require to be worked hot, or that it is 
liable to fracture at any moment without warning and without 
any known cause. 

That there is still a certain amount of treachery in steel 
plates when subject to blows and sudden strains cannot be 
denied, but when closely inquired into the prejudice against 
it appears to have grown out of the distrust caused by the occa- 
sional failure of the hard steel plates employed at the time of 
the introduction of this material for boiler-making and ship- 
building, when its properties were not so well under;>tood as at 
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present. The desire to take advantage of their high tensile 
strength led to the employment of plates of so hard a quality as 
we now know could not be otherwise than brittle and untrust- 
worthy. It has been found by experience with different quali- 
ties that in steel plates toughness is incompatible with great 
tensile strength, and these two qualities may be considered as 
being in the inverse ratio to each other. If we insist upon 
having a tensile strength of 40 tons and upwards, we must 
be prepared to find a steel hard and brittle, and therefore 
not adapted for boiler-making. In order to ensure freedonk 
from brittleness, from 33 to 36 tons per square inch appears to 
be the maximum tensile strength that can be allowed. Steel 
plates of this strength can be made sufficiently tough and 
ductile to render them safe and also tolerably easily worked. 
This latter is a most important condition, on which depends in. 
no small degree the commercial success of the material for 
boiler-making. 

There can be little doubt that the use of steel for boiler 
plates has been retarded by the want of knowledge of its 
properties and the consequent difficulty sometimes met with in 
working it. The result of this is a disposition on the part of 
the great majority of boiler-makers to avoid using it as much 
as possible. 

Good steel plates, even of the mildest quality, are affected by 
fire in quite a different manner from iron plates. This exer- 
cises an important influence on their behaviour when submitted 
to the operation of flanging and bending at a high temperature. 
In flanging wrought iron it is necessary to heat only a short 
length of the plate at a time, but with steel it is advisable to 
heat a much larger portion of the plate than can be worked by 
the ordinary slow process of flanging at each heating, in order 
to prevent injury. Indeed, it is much better to complete the 
flanging at one or at most two hieatings, operating graduaUy 
to the same degree on the whole extent of the part to be 
flanged. This can, of course, in the majority of cases be done 
only by special machinery, which is now being more extensively 
introduced into boiler-works for the purpose. After such an 
operation is completed, the steel plate cannot be trusted to 
stand rough usage at the part that has been highly heated. It 
is, therefore, advisable to anneal it in order to restore its tough- 
ness. The process of annealing consists in slowly heating the 
plate to a dull red heat, and allowing it to cool again slowly 
and uniformly. Immersion in fine ashes or sand is sometimes 
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adopted for this purpose, but care must be taken that the plate 
be not so highly heated when the immersion takes place, as to 
[induce a chemical change in its properties when in contact with 
the non-conducting substance. The appearance of the plate 
is sometimes impaired by annealing, and when required io be 
extensively applied the process of annealing becomes an ezpen- 
sive one. 

In working a steel plate cold, care should be taken that there 
are no flaws or cracks, as, except in the very mildest qualities, 
they are liable to cause fracture. When bent cold, or subject 
to severe straining or jarring, even a ragged edge has a tendeu^f 
to make the plate snap or break suddenly. This phenomeuoQ 
is also common to the harder and more brittle descriptions of 
wrought iron, but in a less degree. For this reason, in working 
cold or bending cast steel plates, especially if at all hard or 
unannealed, all sharp edges and rags left by punching, shearing, 
or chipping should be carefully removed. 

As an instance of the special treatment required hy steel, it 
may be mentioned that in hammering down a screwed stay-bolt- 
eud of steel, with the thread left on, there is a risk of producing 
foliation, which renders the head liable to snap off. To guard 
against this, it is advisable to turn the thread off the end of the 
stay-bolt, which enables it to be riveted over successfully. 

Respecting the effect of punching on steel plates, we have no 
lack of experiments to show how plates of different qualities are 
affected by this process. It may be here remarked that it is 
moi^tly to the researches of nhipbuilders that boiler-makers are in- 
debted for exact experimental knowledge of the properties of steel 
plates. One of the principal results obtained, both from experi- 
ments and experience of the material iu actual riveted work, is 
that steel plates of average suitable quality are more injured 
than wrought-iron plates by punching. Koughly speaking, the 
injury is in proportion to tiieir hardness. For this reason most 
makers of steel boilers have abandoned punching iu favour of 
drilling, and with satisfactory results. 

The increased expense of drilling plates for shipbuilding led 
to attempts to discover some means of obviating the injurious 
effects of the punch, and annealing was found to restore the 
toughness of the punched cast-steel plate, if not entirely at least 
to some extent. 

Some tests were conducted by Mr. Sharp, of Bolton, on the 
comparative strength of drilled and punched holes, when the 
result was found to be for an average of three trials 49 per cent. 
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in favour of drilling. Thie plates were Bessemer steel ^y thick, 
three heing drilled, and three punched with |'' holes at I^" 
centres. The average breaking sirengtba wera respectively 
36 '25 tons and 24 33 tons per square inch. 

In some experiments on the strength of punched steel plates, 
conducted by Mr. Barnaby, at Chatham, the avernge ultimate 
strength of 8 unannealed \" plates was found to be but 21 tons 
per square inch, -whereas S similar plates, after annealing, had 
an average strength of 32|- tons, being an increase of about 
55 per cent, or 1 If tons per square inch. To ensure uniformity 
of quality in the test pieces, eight ^" plates were punched with 
four I'' holes, and then cut in two, making two strips from ea<^ 
plate for testing, only one of which was annealed. 

The annealed strips showed a much greater uniformity of 
resistance than the others, the ranges of strength being re- 
spectively 5^ tons and 9^ tons. The former also bore the usual 
tests of cold bending much better than the latter. 

The clearance of the die has also been found to influence the 
strength of the plate after punching. 

Mr. Sharp found, as the result of four experiments with 
^^ holes punched in a i" unannealed plate, that when the 
clearance was -^^", tantamount to a considerable countersink, 
the plate was 25 per cent, stronger than when the die was only 
■J^" larger than the punch. 

Some further experiments recorded by Mr. R J. Beid, for 
ascertaining to what extent this effect could be relied upon, 
were made with ^" Bessemer steel plates punched with i" holes. 
Four of the test pieces had -^^ and four had ■^^'^ taper in the 
holes. The gain of strength was about 10 per cent, in favour 
of the increased taper. Mr. Beid remarks that much of the 
injury done to Bessemer steel is due to the strain at the under 
side of the hole. Indications of this in minute cracks may be 
detected on close examination. A little increase in dearanoe 
removes these, and gives the good result above indicated. 

The same authority gives an account of some experiments 
with ^^ puddled steel plates, 2*7 inches broad, having an 
average tensile strength of 31 ^ tons per square inch length- 
wise, and 27i tons across the fibre. The average strength both 
ways was about four tons per square inch of nett section less 
for punched than for drilled holes, which were i" diameter — 
equivalent to a removal of nearly ^ the section of the strips 
tested. 

Further experiments with strips 4^" wide, having two -^g" 
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holes equal to a removal of rather more than one quarter the 
section, showed a loss of 6 tons per square inch of uett section. 

Some experiments were made with eight strips of \" pud- 
dled steel, 4*06 wide, with two ^" holes punched at equal 
distances from each other and the edges of the strip. Four 
of these pieces were annealed after punching, and four 
were not. The results showed there was no gain from 
annealing, exhibiting a marked difference from the Bessemer 
steel in this respect. The tensile strength was 34 and 30 1 
tons per square inch along and across the fibre. 

Eight tests with J'' crucible cast-steel plates gave an average 
tensile strength of 26 '63 tons lengthwise, and 26*21 tons per 
square inch across the fibre. Similar plates -f^'' thick ex- 
hibited a gain in strength from annealing after being punched. 
The loss of tenacity by punching was, lengthwise and cross- 
wise respectively, 7 and 3f per cent. The ga\n of annealed 
over unannealed was 14 per cent, lengthwise and 12 per 
cent, crosswise. 

From the above results it will be seen that Bessemer steel 
in punching sustains a very material amount of injury, and 
should therefore be either drilled or else annealed after the ope- 
ration, when punched. The puddled steel plates experimented 
upon did not suffer so much from punching, nor was their 
strength so fully restored by annealing. 

In consequence of their lower price, steel boiler plates are 
mostly made of Bessemer steel of the mildest quality, but 
crucible cast steel is also sometimes used. Their tensile 
strength cannot be taken at more than 33 tons and 36 tons 
respectively, or about 57 per cent, and 71 per cent, greater 
than wrought iron, the elongation being from 16 to 25 per 
cent, when the quality is good. A steel boiler-shell may 
therefore be made of plates at least one- third less in thick- 
ness than a similar shell of wrought iron, to ensure equal 
strength. But the reduction in thickness of the internal 
flues, which are subject to a collapsing pressure, cannot be 
taken in the same proportion. In oompressive strength and 
stiffness mild steel is indeed superior to wrought iron (the ratio 
being about the same as for the tenacity) ; but in estimating 
the collapsing pressure of a furnace-tube of ordinary dimensions 
we shall find that, for a given pressure, the thickness cannot 
be reduced more than about one-sixth, if we substitute steel 
for iron, which gives us -^g' instead of i" plates. 

In favour of the steel, however, it may be remarked that 

D 
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the wasting caused by the action of the heat in the furnace i» 
less in thin than in thick plates. For this reason, and also on 
account of the hardness of the steel resulting abrasion better, 
steel plates are more durable than iron. 

Besides the weight saved by using steel,— often a most ink- 
portant consideration, — ^it may be urged that the thinner plates 
will conduct the heat more rapidly, and give a corresponding 
superior evaporative efficiency. This superiority is not, strictly 
speaking, in proportion to the reduction of thickness, the rela- 
tive conducting powers of steel and iron being about 2 Id and 
244. In the case of an internal flue-tube the gain and loss 
would be about equaL But, as we shall see in the chapter on 
Heating Surfaces, we cannot reckon upon any gain in evapora- 
tive efficiency by using a slightly thinner and better conducting 
material 

The effects of oon'osion on steel boiler platea will be con- 
sidered in its place, along with the wear and tear of boilers. It 
may, h&wever, be here observed that, if the corrosion acts 
equally on both materials, the strength of a thin plate will 
suffer more proportionately than a thicker one. 

Experiments on the strength of steel riveted joints conducted 
and recorded by Mr. Kirkaldy seem to prove that for the sizer 
of rivet a greater diameter than double the thickness of the 
plate is required for riveting in steel with plates of the thick- 
ness and great tensile strength of those used in the experiments. 
The plates tested were all fV ' thick by 3' broad, having a 
tensile strength of 43^ tons. Some were in their usual soft 
state, and others were hardened in oil In the former two ^^'^ 
rivets failed by shearing, and with two -^^'^ rivets the plate was 
torn across in two instances with a loss of 45 *6 and 43 *5 per 
cent, of tenacity compared with the solid plate. This shows 
a loss of strength in the nett section equal to about 7 '2 per 
ceut. In the hardened plates -^g" and ■^■^" rivet» were sheared 
through. With a load only 15 9 per cent, less than that borne 
by the entire soft plate, the hardened plate cut through one ^'^ 
rivet, whilst the other remained good, the plate comer tearing 
off. These experiments, taken together with Fairbaim's on iron 
plates, show that in a single-riveted joint, with the rivets just 
large enough to fail before the plates, the loss of strength bears 
about the same proportion to the strength of the solid plate 
whether the joint be of iron or steel ; also that hot rivets do 
not reduce the strength of the plate, and that the plates hard- 
ened in oil and joined together with rivets are fully equal in 
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streiigtii to UDJointed soft plates having the same gross sectional 
area. 

The hardening in oil was found not only to harden, but also 
to considerably toughen the steel. Hardening in water reduced 
the strength. In these experiments the breaking weight of the 
rivet steel bar was about 38^ tons per square inch, and the 
mean shearing strength of the rivets in the joint was about 
28i tons, or 26*2 per cent, less than the tensile strength. 
Respecting the results of these experiments, it may be observed 
that the plates were of harder steel than can be trusted for 
boiler-making, and the gain in strength by hardening in oil was 
probably greater than would be found in using milder steel 
which does not temper. The plates also appear to have been 
considerably stronger than the rivets, which may in some mea- 
sure account for the disproportionately large area it was found 
necessary to allow them. 

Experience has shown that much greater care is required in 
heating steel rivets not to injure them, than is necessary when 
iron rivets are used, and they should be hammered down quickly 
before they have time to cool, and closing up by machine is 
preferable to hand riveting when steel rivets are used. 

The use of any but the mildest steel should be avoided, as 
rivets of high steel sometimes become so hard after closing up 
that it is impossible to remove them when repairs are required. 
This is probably owing to the effect of some chill they receive 
in cooling, as might be caused by the water dropping on them, 
which is sometimes used for keeping the cup cool in machine 
riveting. The heads are readily enough knocked off, but the 
shanks will sometimes resist the hardest drill, necessitating the 
cutting out of the plates. The heads of steel rivets, if not 
carefully worked, are more liable to fall off than those of iron, 
by jars, careless caulking, or rough usage. 

It is owing to the above difficulties that the use of steel rivets 

has been altogether given up by some boiler-makers, who prefer 

using iron rivets with steel plates. The usual pitch and 

diameter of rivets is in these cases generally adhered to. It is, 

however, advisable to reduce the pitch slightly, and to use a 

larger number of smaller rivets, to ensure tightness. In wrought- 

iron double-riveted lap joints and double-fished butt joints, 

with either single or double riveting, the strength of the rivets 

is usually in excess of that of the plates up to ^'^ in thickness. 

By uring the same size and pitch of rivets with steel plates the 

equality in strength is more nearly attained. 

D 2 
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Mr. Kirkaldy records two experiments on the strengiib of 
welded steel bars. The results were very unsatisfactory^ one 
bar breaking with a loss of 45 and the other of 59 '6 per cent. 
Two other bars parted at the weld during the operation of form- 
ing the heads for testing. As the tensile titrength of the nn- 
welded steel bar was about 50^ tons, it would not be so 
favourable for welding soundly as one of milder steeL It is 
considered that Bessemer steel having a tenacity of from 35 to 
45 tons both tempers and welds badly. With a less strength, 
it will not temper, but can be welded ; and with a greater 
tenacity it will not weld, but tempers welL 

The following tests are those given by CammeU and Ca for 
steel plates : — , 

Forge test {hot). — ^All plates one inch thick and under to 
bend hot without fracture to an angle of 180% both lengthwise 
and across the grain. 

Forge test (cold), — ^All plates will admit of bending cold with- 
out fracture as follows :— 



Bessemer plates : — tensile strength lengthwise 33 tons per square 
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Crucible cast- steel plates :— tensile strength lengthwise 38 tons per 

square inch. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RIVETING, 

Until boiler-shells and tubes of large diameter can be 
rolled from a solid block like tyres, or drawn solid like small 
tubes, the edges of both iron and steel boiler plates require to 
be joined either by welding or riveting. 

But few if any engineers are now to be met with who would 
venture to maintain that the riveted lap-joints of a new boiler 
are stronger than the entire plate ; yet this was the current 
opinion some forty years ago, however incredible it may now 
appear. It was only after numerous direct experiments had 
proved its fallacy that the error was abandoned. By what 
show of reasoning this view was arrived at, it is difficult to con- 
ceive. Perhaps the union of the plates was regarded as perfect ; 
and then the conclusion would naturally follow, that the double 
thickness was stronger than the single. The nip of the rivet 
in cooling may have been accredited with a greater value than 
we are now inclined to assign to it 

Generally speaking, the riveted joints are the weakest portion 
of « new boiler, when there are no large unstrengthened dome 
or man-holes. Since the strength of a structure must be mea- 
sured by its weakest part, — the strength of a chain by its weakest 
link, — the subject of riveting becomas all important. 

Eiveted joints are of various deseriptions : those we are con- 
cerned with are designated single and double riveted lap-joints, 
single and double riveted butt-joints. The latter are made 
with either a single or double covering-strip, welt, or fish- plate, 
as the piece joining the plates is variously called. Double- 
riveted joints, both lap and butt, may have their rivets arranged 
one row directly behind the other, called chain riveting, or in 
zigzag fashion, which is most common and the best for boiler- 
making. 

The rivets themselves are of various descriptions, or rather 
their heads are made in various forms. There is first, the ordi- 
nary conical or pointed head, which is formed by knocking 
down the point with light hammers. This shape is always 
employed where the space available for hammering down the 
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poiut is limited, as when effecting repairs with the boiler on it? 
seat. Although to some extent employed in new work, it i? 
not so well liked as formerly, there being nothing toarecommend 
it but the facility of making and the shapely appearance it pre- 
sents when well formed. The thinness <if the collar renders if 
more vulnerable than the snap head when «ttacke<l by corro- 
sion. The height of the conical head varies in different works, 
but it should be made about equal to f the diameter of rivet. 
It is, however, commonly made too flat, which, besides having 
the defect of offering little material to withstand corrosion, 
frequently causes the head to be very brittle and easily de- 
tached by a single blow from a hand hammer. This brittleness 
is probably caused by the sudden cooHng of the small quantity 
of iron for the poiut when inserted in the hole and flattened 
out, together with the amount of cold hammering the iron re- 
ceives in finishing. 

The snap or cup head is the 'best, and is formed by roughly 
hammering down the point ; the form of the head being com- 
pleted by holding a cup-shaped die on it, which is struck with 
a heavy hammer. The height of the snaphead should be about 
f the diameter of rivet, but it varies considerably, being from 
l to I the diameter. The diameter of the head also varies con- 
siderably ; the usual custom is to make the shoulder from 
i\ ' to -^g" for rivets from |" to i" diameter. 

Most makers avoid making the bottom of the head cylindrical 
or parallel, but bring it to a sharp edge to facilitate caulking. 
This shape is the best for machine riveting, where the edge of 
the head cannot be finished off as in cupping by hand, but 
usually requires to be subsequently dressed and caulked. 

The countersunk head is formed by haoimering down the 
point into the conical hole prepared for it ; it is then usually 
dressed off. with a chisel and hammer. Although extensively 
used in ship-building, its employment in boil«r-making is 
almost limited to cases where even surfaces are required for 
mountings, &c. 

Countersinking should always be avoided in riveting angle- 
irons, saddle-plates, or brackets, employed for securing stays, 
or wherever the force acts in the direction of the length of the 
rivet. Not only is the countersinking liable to leak under such 
circumstances, but the head has a very insecure hold of the 
plate, and is liable to be. drawn through the hole by a much 
less pressure than is required to tear the rivet asunder. 

The -allowance made in the length of the rivet for forming 
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tlie head should be about 1^ times the diameter for snap and 
<5onical heads, and about equal to the diameter for countersunk 
beads. In machine riveting the length requires to be i" to i'* 
more than the above. 

The tails of the rivets are generally made pan or flat shaped^ 
except in machine riveting, where the oup or similar form is 
Almost invariably employed. 

In making the different-shaped heads the rivets may 1»e «losed 
tup either hot or cold : the latter method is said to be employed 
to some extent in the United States, but very rarely m this 
country. The closing up may be effected either by hand or by 
machine worked by steam^ water, or compressed-air power. 

Machine riveting upsets the rivet and closes up the hole 
Isetter than hand riveting, as the dead heavy pressure is exerted 
through the whole mass of the rivet, and the effect is not con- 
centrated upon the point as it must be with a succession of light 
sharp blows from a hammer. The evil of the rivet not filling 
the hole well is sometimes aggravated in huid work by the 
blows being dealt on the circumference of the point, in order 
to form a shoulder speedily to resist the hammering, instead of 
letting them fall dead on the point, which should tend to make 
Ahe rivet first £11 the hole before the shoulder is formed. 

The possible disadvantage of machine riveting is that ^e 
plates may not be nipped tightly together, and the rivet may 
be squeezed out between them, causing a permanent separation 
of the surfaces which should be in contact. The pressure of 
ithe machine not coming on to the plates until the hole has 
been filled, is sometimes not so effective in closing the joint as 
the lighter pressure brought upon the plates in hand riveting, 
where the men drop a few blows round the hole before operating 
on the rivet in order to set the plates close together. 

Hydraulic riveting is more gradual, and is generally prefer^ 
able to steam riveting, the pressure from which often comes 
upon the rivet with a violent blow, and does not allow time for 
the rivet to fill the hole so well as with the former method ; but 
it is still preferable to hand riveting, although the appearance 
of the last is the most pleasing to the eye. 

As the result of numerous experiments by different authori- 
ties, the average tensile strength of good rivet iron may be taken 
at 24 or 25 tons per square inch. It is but seldom, however, 
that the tensile strength of a rivet is taxed in a boiler except in 
the flat end plate, mounting and st^y attachments, where the 
Atress tends to tear off the heads. In a lap Joint and sin^ltk- 
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fijihed bntt joint the force pulling the plates asunder tends to 
shear the rivets through in one place only, in the direction of 
its diameter, — this is called a single shear. In a double- 6 shed 
butt joinfc the rivet is exposed to a double shear, as the plates 
in parting asunder tend to cut the rivet through in two places. 

It has been determined by experiment that the ultimate re- 
sistance to shearing is proportional to the area of the rivet, and 
is practically the same as the ultimate resistance to a direct 
longitudinal tensile stress, or 25 tons per square inch. As a rivet 
in double shear offers twice the area to resist breaking that it 
does in single shear, it should evidently be twice as strong in 
the former case as in the latter. The above cannot, however, 
be regarded as the shearing resistance of a rivet in actual boiler 
work, where its strength is affected by the heating and hammer- 
ing down to fill the hole and to form the head, and in the 
second place by the tension produced by contraction in cooling. 

In some experiments undertaken for the Admiralty at Chat- 
ham I" rivets of best Yorkshire iron were found to have a mean 
single-shearing strength of 10 tons each (a fact easily remem- 
bered, and of some use, a3 |^" is a very common size for 
boiler rivets), and a double-shearing strength of 18 tons. These 
strengths correspond respectively to about 22| tons and 20^ 
tons per square inch of sectional area sheared through. Mr. 
Doyne found the strength of rivets of various sizes and descrip- 
tions in ordinary riveted work averaged 18*82 tons for single 
bhear and 17 tons for double shear per square inch of sectional 
area. The longitudinal tensile strength of the rivet not being 
given, we are unable to estimate the Iom of strength due to 
riveting up. 

The shearing strength of iron rivets with thin steel plates 
has been found to be less than with iron plates of the same 
strength. This is probably due to the harder steel cutting into 
the iron of the rivet. The average of eight experiments by 
Mr. Sharp with bteel plates and iron rivets gave 18 68 tons per 
square inch. 

We may safely take the strength of the rivet as equal to the 
tensile strength of the pkte, or 21 tons per square inch for 
either single or double shear. 

It is obvious that the contraction of the rivet in cooling must 
press the plates between* the heads closely together. The 
tension thus caused, although affecting the shearing strength of 
the rivet, must add materially to tlie strength and tightness of 
the joint, Mr. £. CUrk, in iiis work on the Britannia and 
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Conway Tubular Bridges, gives an account of some interesting 
experiments to ascertain^ the amount of friction caused by the 
contraction of rivets in cooling, accompanied by some excellent 
remarks : — 

« The contraction of a wrought-iron rod in cooling is about 
equivalent to y-Qijf-fj of its length from a decrease of temperature 
of 15° Fahrenheit, and the strain thus induced is about 1 ton 
for every square inch of sectional area in the bar. Thus, if a 
rivet 1 inch in section were closed at a temperature of 900°, 
it would, in cooling, decrease in length Tro%%if of its length, 
and, if its elasticity and strength remained perfect, would pro- 
duce a tension of 60 tons. The ultimate strength of rivet iron, 
however, being only 24 tons, the rivet would, in cooling, be 
permanently elongated, and would continue when cool to exert 
a tension of 24 tons, provided its elasticity remain uninjured 
by the strain. Thus, if the rivet were not in contact with the 
plates, excepting at the head and tail, the plates would be held 
together by a pressure of 24 tons, and this friction would have 
to be overcome before the rivet came into action as a mere pin. 
*' The following experiments were made to ascertain the 
value of friction induced by this cooling and consequent con- 
traction of the rivets, and the force requisite to slide the plates 
over each other. For this purpose three |-inch plates were 
riveted together with a single ^inch rivet, but the hole in the 
centre-plate was oval, and very much larger than the rivet, 
being 2^ inches in its longest diameter. Weights were sus- 
pended from the centre-plate until it slipped and bore upon the 
rivet ; it supported 5 '59 tons before it began to slide, which it 
did abruptly. 

''The experiment was repeated with the addition of an 
^-inch plate of iron riveted on each side, between the heads of 
the rivet and the plates, making the shank of the rivet 
2^ inches long ; 4 *47 tons caused the plates to slide. 

'' The last rivet having been found faulty, the experiment . 
was repeated exactly as before, and the plates sustained 
7 '94 tons before they slipped. 

" In the next experiment a ^inch rive# was ins^ted through 
two -j^" plates, with large holes, with a -j»^-inch washer on each 
side next the rivet-head. This combination supported 4*73 tons 
before it gave way.'' 

In his work on ''Ship-building,'" Mr. E. J. Beed records 
some experiments of a more detailed description than those of 
Mr. aark. 

i> 3 
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" Three plates were nuited by what is known bs a ' chahi' 
joist ' — thut IB, the ends of the two outer plates overlapped thn 
end of the middle plate. The oonneotion of the plates was 
made bjr three rivets psnung through the lap, the rivet-holes in 
the outer plates beiiig filled b; the rivets, but the beariog aur- 
&ce of the holes in the middle plate being slotted out, as 
shown iu the sketch '(fig. 2). It will thus be obvious that 
K^ 2. wheu a tensile strain was brought 

upon the middle plate, the amount 
of the ijictiDii coold be measured 
by the force just lAiIe to produce 
a sliding motion. The breadth of 
the lap was three diameters, the 
rivets were a diameter clear of the 
edge of the plates, ami their pitck 
was four diameters. There were two 
leta of experiments made with iroik 
plates and rivets, and ia each set 
two experiments were made witii 
rivets having heads and points snap 
headed ; iiwo olbem with rivets haviug 
pan heads and conical poiuti ; and 
the remaining two with livets having 
countersunk heads and poiuts. The 
experiments were made in duplicate, 
in order to reduce the chnnce of error. The first rvt of ezperi- 
uicnts were made with ^ inch plates, 8j iuobes wide, the rivets 
being j inch. Tbe results were as follows : — 




DBKriptlon of RIvEt 


FricHon per Hi.ot 




?nd 


U«aii. 


Snap heads and points. . 
Pan head^ and conical pointe ,. 
Coontersunk heads and poiots. 
Meanoflhelhtee . 


Tons. 
fi-H 
5-26 


4-21 
J -81 
374 


Tons. 
4-87 
6-0 
«-15 
4-Bl 



The second set of experiments were made with plates 11 inches 
wide and |-iuch thick, tbe Yivets used being 1 inch diameter. 
The following result* weie obtained under the above-stated 

conditions of pitch of rivets, lap, ifec. : — 
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Description of Rivet. 


Friction per Rivet 


1st 
Experiment. 


2nd 
Experiment. 


Hean. 


Snap heads and points . . 
Pan beads and couical points . . 
Countersunk heads and points . 
Mean of the three « 


Tons. 
5-84 
6-87 
4-56 

.... 


Tons. 
5-64 
7-24 
4-09 

... 


Tons. 

^•7 

7-0 

4-3 

5-6 



^In addition to these experiments with iiron plates and 
rivets, two other sets of experiments were made with steel 
plates and rivets of exactly the same dimensions as those used 
in the former experiments, the pitch of rivets, l9readth of lap^ 
.^c, being in each case identical with those previoudy given. 
With ^-inch plates and |-inch nvets, the results obiaiiied were 
A8 follows ; — 



Description of Rivet. 


Friction per Rivet 


1st 
Ecperiment 


2nd 
Experiment. 


Mean. 


Snap heads and points . . 
Pan heads and conical points . 
Countersunk heads and points . 
Mean of the three . 


Tons. 
386 
4'7» 
3-63 


Tons. 
4-09 
4-79 
8-43 

• • • 
* 


Tons. 

3-98 

4-79 

3-53 

4-1 



With |-inch plates and 1-inch rivets, the foUowing residt? 
were obtained : — 





Friction per Rivet 


Description of Bivet 


1st 
Experiment. 


2nd 
Exjperiment 


Mean. 


Snap heads and points . . 
Pan heads and conical points . 
Countersunk beads and points . 
Mean of the three . 


Tons. 
6-43 
6-49 
514 

• ••• 


Tons. 

5-49 

Kone made. 

4-91 

*•* 


Tuns. 
6.96 
5-49 
5-02 
5-49 



" It thus appears that xivetA with pan heads and conical 
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points hav« the advantage over both the other descriptions of 
riveting. The only exception to this is found in the second 
set of the experiments with steel plates and rivets ; but, as only 
one experiojent was made, the result cannot be relied on. It 
also becomes evident that countersunk riveting causes much 
less friction than the other systems. On comparison, it will be 
seen that in nearly all cases steel plates and rivets give less 
friction than iron, the only exception being the cases of rivets 
with snap heads and points, and those with countersunk head^ 
and points, in the same set of experiments. The former of 
these exceptions is scarcely worth notice, as the difference is so 
small. The use of larger rivets with the same pitch, &c. , gives 
an increase in the friction, but no law of increase appears to be 
conformed to. 

" Although these experiments do not give any definite idea 
of the probable amount of friction which would result from the 
use of rivets having diffeient diameters and pitch, they yet 
Kerve to show how much the strength of a riveted joint is 
increased by the contraction of the rivets." 

Now, if we take the coefficient of friction of wrought iron 
upon wrought iron at '18, and assume the rivets to act with 
the full tension of 24 tons per square inch of section in squeez- 
ing the plates together, we should require 4 '3 tons weight per 
square inch of rivet to overcome the friction of the two surfaces. 
The high results obtained from the experiments were probably 
due to the inequalities and dirt on the surfaces of the plates in 
contact, which would materially increase the friction. 

It must not, however, be concluded that the value of a rivet 
is to be determined by adding to its sliearing strength the 
amount of friction between the plates produced by its contrac- 
tion in cooling. Although these two elements of strength act 
together in a well-filled hole, they cannot be considered as 
acting independently. Whatever gain is obtained by the con- 
struction ia to some extent counterbalanced by the loss of 
strength due to the tension on the rivet. 

The manner in which a severe tensile strain affects a lap joint 
by pulling it athwart the line of strain (fig. 7, page 69), must 
also tand to diminish the friction of the plates. Long before the 
ultimate resistance of the joint is reached, especially with single 
riveting, the friction of the plates must be greatly diminished, 
and cannot be regard^ as materially influencing the ultimate 
strength of the joint. 

In old borers it j» probable that the tension of the rivet 
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becomes gradnally eMed by the contuiTial Btraining and dltora- 
tion of temperature, which will ia time affect the nature of tha 
irou. The fiiction may not, however, be diminished in the 
earns proportion, as we may expect the contact of the surfaces 
to become more perfect after long wear together. 

There can be no doubt that severe caulkiDg, as commonly 
practised, must tend to diminish the finction between the plates, 
especially when they are tMn. The sketch ^fig. 3) shows 

Fig.». 



Hie manner, somewhat exaggerated, in which the platee are 
forctHi apart by the caulking, when done with a set and heavy 
hammer. 

When the edge of the caulking tool is very thin, it is some- 
times driven by careless workmen right into the joint, wedging 
it wide open. There should now no longer be necessity for 
severe oaulliiiig, since it has become the practice in all good 
boiler works to plane the edges of tbe [^tes. This not ouly leaves 
a better edge for light caulking, especially when it ia slightly 
bevelled, but at the same time it enables a more unirorni 
amount of lap &om tbe centre of the hole to be maintained 
than when the edges were dressed by hand, and conduces 
greatly to the facility of making a tight joiuL 

In trying situations, where it is difficult to keep a joint 
tight, too much lap is decidedly wone than a slight deficiency. 
Que and a half times the diameter from the centre of tiia rivet 
to the edge of the plate is found sufficient in every case. 

Severe and careless caulking has more to answer for than is 
commonly supposed. On the inside of the boiler it often 
induces grooving and firacture, and even whi^re grooving has no 
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existence, the fractures of the plates la -exploled boilers often 
follow the line of caulking in preference to the line of rivet 
holes. 

The contraction of the rivet tn cooling must act transversely 
as well as longitudinally, and thus cause it to become slack in 
the hole it filled while bot. This shcinkage in the diameter is 
also increased by the tension due to longitudinal contraction. 
That the total shrinkage from these causes is very slight, is 
shown by the difficulty sometimes found in distinguishing the 
line between the rivet and plate in specimens of machine- 
riveted woHe, planed down to ezldbit the quality of the work- 
manship. 

It is sometimes affirmed that the red-hot rivet acts injuri- 
ously on the iron round the hole in hard and steely plates, 
especially if cooled suddenly. For this reason, and also to 
obviate the tensional strain caused by the contraction of hot 
rivets, some engineers have advocated the use of cold riveting. 
This certainly has the advantage of precluding the employment 
of all but the very best rivet iron, and of demanding that the holes 
shall coincide. On the other hand, it is paid, cold hammering 
acts injuriously x)n the rivet-head ; and on this account, as we 
stated above, conical heads are falling into disuse. It is^ how- 
ever, questionable whether the amount of hammering that 
might damage ^ad iron would seriously affect iron of good 
quality. 

When the length of the rivet is considerable — ^as, for instance, 
in the joint at the ^fire-hole and fire-box foundation rings of 
seme locomotive and vertical boilers — the contraction in cooling 
often affects the strength of the rivet to an injurious degree, 
and draws off the head. As the contraction should be propor- 
tionate to the length of the rivet, it is net very clear why the 
strength is affected by the length, unless the tension is concen- 
trated just beneath the point where the rivet remains longest 
hot. 

Besides the shearing and stretching strains just considered, 
boiler rivets are exposed to other severe tests. The heads are 
liable to be knocked off externally by the rough usage in re- 
moving the boiler from the maker's. Inside, the heads are often 
detached by the <careless use of hammers and picks in removing 
incrustation. 

The jarring effect from hammering^ when the boiler is under- 
going repairs, frequently results in detaching brittle rvvet-heads, 
and <wheu exposed to the action of the fire they are Uable to be 
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bnnit, and are easily kuooked off by a careles« stoker. For 
these reasons alone, it is evident that rivets should be made of 
first-rate iron. Yet this is far from being the general practice, 
and the large quantities of rubbish that command a sale as 
boiler rivets is a proof of the greed, recklessness, and ignorance 
of the maker and purchaser of the boiier, the one being fre- 
quently no more blamalde than the other. 

Whilst rivets of bad iron can often be detached by a few 
sharp blows with a light hammer, it requires from twelve to 
twenty powerful blows with a quarter-hammer to force off a 
■J-inch rivet-head. With indifferent iron, little or no distortion 
by the hammering is apparent ; but with very good iron the' 
distortion is so great that the portion of the head operated upon 
will be found flattened by the set, past the edge of the hole, 
before the iron in the shank yields. 

Bivet-holes may be punched or drilled. Both methods have 
.their partizans, who persistently maintain the superiority of the 
ftystem they advocate over the other. The usual arguments in 
favour of punching are a saving of from one-third to one-sixth of 
4ime and labour as compared with drilling — a most conclu&ive 
argument with the manufacturer, but it does n^ t apply so 
•strongly when multiple drilling-machines can be used. The 
shape of the punched hole, which is coeoidal and slightly 
countersunk, is considered by many to be more favourable for 
tight work than a hole made by the driU, which is parallel or 
cylindrical. There are many boiler-yards not well provided with 
machinery, where even the roundness of drilled holes cannot be 
depended upon in the haste that accompanies most of the opera- 
tions in boiler-making. The punch leaves no burr behind it, as 
the drill does, and which shoTild be dressed off, but is too often 
forgotten. When the overlapping plates aare drilled together, 
the burr b<?tween them should always be removed, as it is liable 
to prevent their closing tightly to make a good joint. 

It is argued in favour of the drill, that the positions of the 
'holes marked off from the overlapping plate can be preserved 
more faithfully with it than with the punch. This is, doubtless, 
a strong argument if it can be maintained, for these half-blind 
holes are the bane of boiler-making. But many affirm, and 
with good reason, that a careful and skilful workman can punch 
the holes as accurately as they are likely to be drilled, unless 
both plates are pierced together. In some boiler-yards the 
accuracy of I3ie punched holes is ensured by the use of a self- 
acting traveller for feeding in the plate. When the positions of 
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the boles are marked by a centre-punch, the plan is sometimes 
adopted of fonniug a very small projection on the bottom of 
the punch, which enables the coutres of the holes in the plate to 
be felt for, thereby ensuring as much accuracy as can be claimed 
for drilling. A somewhat questionable argument in favour of 
drilled holes is, that the rivets are more easily removed when 
repairs are required. But the chief argument in favour of the 
drill is, that it does not iujure the plates like the punch. 

All kinds of boiler plates, worthy of the name, will bear punch- 
iug, and in the great majority of cases without exhibiting any indi- 
cations of injury from the process, when submitted to the ordinary 
modes of scrutiny. Yet the quality of the plate has an important 
influence on its manner of bearing the severe treatment it under- 
goes at the punching-machine. Inferior and badly refined 
plates, being brittle, suffer to a much greater extent than those 
of better and more ductile quality. In fact, punching a hole at 
the usual distance from the edge (one diameter clear) in an in- 
ferior ship plate will often produce fracture. It is not always 
the very best brands that pass through the ordeal of punching 
with the least injury. Some of the Best Yorkshire plates are of 
a hard and stubborn nature, although ductile, and possibly do 
not bear punching so well as some of the softer South Stafford- 
shire irons. 

There is still a want of conclusive experimental evidence to 
decide the precise amount of injury plates of different quidity 
and thickness, with holes of different diameter, pitch, and dis- 
tance from edge, sustain in punching. It is generally assumed 
that plates of fair quality, having a tenacity of 21 tons per 
square inch, cannot be relied upon to bear more than 16 or 17 
tons per square inch of section left between holes in ordinary 
steam-tight riveted joints, equivalent to about 24 and 20 per 
cent, loss of strength. This is a maximum loss for hard plates 
of average boiler quality ; but many soft plates do not suffer 
more than from 4 to 8 per cent, loss of strength with the holes 
punched a whole diameter clear- of the edge, and at the second 
row of rivets in double riveting do not suffer at all. If the 
edge of the plate has been cut near the edge of the slab, it will be 
likely to suffer more in punching than if cut some distance from 
it. As the risk of damaging a plate by punching diminishes 
as the distance of the hole from the edge increases, some boiler- 
owners who prefer punching to drilling specify their plates to 
be cut about half an inch larger all round than their finished 
size, in order to keep the holes a safe distance from the edge iu 
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piinchiog* The surplus material is subsequently planed or 
dressed off. 

The violence done to the plate may be seen more clearly by 
con«»idering the force requisite to punch it. It has been found 
by experiment that the resistance of a wrought-iron plate to 
punching is about the same as its resistance to teariug by a 
tenhile strain. Takiug this at 21 tons per square inch, and 
regarding the resistance to the punch as measured, not by the 
area of the hole, but by the area of the metal separated, or the 
circumference of the hole multiplied by the thickness of the 
plate, we ha^e d x ir X t x *^i ^ force, which just balances 
resistance to punching a hole of diameter d through a x)1ate of 
thickness t. The resistance increases directly as the thickness of 
plate, diameter of hole, and strength of plate, and will be 
affected by the condition of the punch and clearance of the 
die. For a f-inch hole through a ^-inch plate the force re« 
quired is about 24t tons. We can also readily find the 
greatest thickness of plate we can perforate with a punch of 
given diameter, or the least size of hole we can punch in a 
plate of given thickness, the compressive strength of the punch 
being given. Assuming this to be 100 tons per square inch, 
and the maximum resistance of wrought iron at 25 tons, we 
have the resistance of the plate = 2rX9rXtx 25, and the 
resistance of the punch to crushing = r^ x ^r X 100. It is 
evident that when t = 2 r, or diameter of hole, the two resist- 
ances are equal. We find, therefore, that when the compressive 
strength of the punch is just over four times as great as the 
tearing strength of the plate, it will just perforate a hole of a 
diameter equal to the thickness. If the thickness of plate be 
greater than the diameter of hole the punch must be stronger, 
or the plate weaker, than we have assumed, or the hole cannot 
be punched. In practice, it is rarely if ever attempted to punch 
a hole less in diameter than the thickness of the plate. An 
inch and a quarter hole through an inch and a quarter plate is 
what a good machine should have power to punch. 

The holes are punched slightly larger than the diameter of 
the rivet, to allow its easy insertion when red hot. For |-inch 
rivets a bare -^^ inch in diameter is commonly allowed. This 
increase of diameter should obviously increase with the size of 
rivet. The punch should be formed slightly largest in diameter 
at the face, which is best made somewhat concave, rather than 
flat or convex, to make a clean cut. The hole in the die is 
always made somewhat larger than the punch, to lessen the 
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friction uid to allow the wad or burr, as the piece of iron to 
cnlleil, to be fnrreil out more readily tbaii if the die were an 
eiiict fit The less the cleitrasoe betveeu the punch uid the 
die, the gri^ater the ilistreaB of the pl&ta. The differeuco in 
size between the punch and the die is the canse of the oonical 
nhape of tbe punched hole. Tbe sizes are usually in the ratio 
of from ] : 1 '1 to 1 : 1 *2. By iucreaaing tha size of the die suf- 
ficiently tbe boles oaji be made eouutersuuk through tbe whole 
thickunas of plate. Advantage is sonietimes taken of this in 
ship-building. The plates are put tt^ether SO that the small 
eudsef the boles are inaide (fig. i). The rivat is formed with 

Fig. t Pig. E. 



a taper next the head (fig, 4), which fills the conical hole in on* 
plate, and the hole in the other plate is fiUed by hammering 
down tbe rivet. By this means the holes are more likely to be 
completely filled up. 

It is usually understood that boUec plates with panched boles 
are always arranged with the holes lying together as in fig. S, 
and au importutioe ia attached to this arrangement which has, 
perhaps, been somewhat overrated. Where the steel drift 
B employed (and where is its use altogtther dispensed with I) it 
will upset the edge of tbe hole between the plates, and separata 
tbe contact of their aurfacea to a greater extent than when the 
larger ends of the holes are brought tc^ether, and Uiereby impair 
tbe efficiency of the joint. On the other hand, however, ham- 
mering up the rivet in a hole with the amall ends outside tends 
to wedge the plates asunder. Besides, in the event of a rivet- 
head being accidentally knocked off, the first-mentioned arTUig«> 
meut of tbe boles will still retain the rivet in its place, and 
bold the plates together. The tension due to the contraction of 
the rivet in cooling is by this arrangement spread over the whole 
length of the bole, and is not couceutrated at its ends. The 
heads have, therefore, comparatively little to do. All thinj^ 
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Fig. 6. 





coDsidered, thiR method bas its adyaniages, which appear to 
justify the favour in which it is held, and which outweigh any 
little defects incidental to its employment. When repairs are 
required, the difficulty of getting the rivets out is i^bout equal 
in any arrangement, if the holes are well filled and the work- 
manship is good. 

It is of the greatest importance that the corresponding holes 
in a«1joining plates should coincide, and not partially overlap 
each other, or be half blind, as it is called (fig. 6). In rough 
work too little attention is paid to 
this matter, and even where great 
care is used in marking off and 
punching or drilliug, cases of holes 
not coinciding will frequently occur. 
Not only do these defects add to 
the difficulty of making the joint 
tight by distorting the rivet and 
preventing it from filling the hole 
properly, but it also leads to the 
use of the drift, which in the hands 
•of careless workmen is often hammered into the hole in 
fiuch a reckless manner as to cause serious injury to the 
plates. With the use of the drift, which is a short steel spindle 
with a taper end, the holes are forced and contorted into an 
irregular shape, sufficiently large to admit of the insertion of 
the rivet, which passes obliquely through the plates. It will 
depend upon the degree of blindness whether the hot rivet can 
be hammered up to fill the contorted hole or not, and make a 
tight joint, and whether its oblique position seriously affects its 
power to resist the strain it is designed to bear. When, as the 
result of bad workmanship, the rivet cannot be inserted with- 
out recourse to some means for straightening the holes, it is 
best to rimer them out and use a larger rivet. This has the 
advantage of not distressing the plate, which is sometimes sup- 
posed to be sorely enough tried in the first place by the punch- 
ing. This method is sometimes employed throughout the rivet 
work, the holes being all punched or drilled somewhat less than 
required, and afterwards rimered to the full size. Should the 
plate not be drawn quite close together before the rimer is 
inserted, the particles of iron are liable to find their way be- 
tween them and impair the tightness of the joint. This plan 
destroys the conical form of the punched holes, but ensures a 
better job than the ordinary careless methods of riveting. 
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Several experiments have been made to determine the relative 
value of drilled and piinched plates in riveted work. 

Mr. W. H. Maynard arrived at the following results with 
four bars cut from the same plate, two being punched and two 
drilled, with l-inch holes having the same sectional area at the 
reduced part — 1^ square inches. 



Breaking weight In tons. 


Difference In 
tons. 


Difference per 

cent in favour 

ofdriUed. 


Experi- 
ment. 


Drilled bar. 


Panchodbw. 


Ist 
2nd 


CO CO 


26 
26 


4i 
5k 


17 
21 


Mean* 


81 


26 


5 


19 



The quality of the plates and the appearance of the fhusture 
are not given, which renders these experiments of little value for 
deducing any general rule. The following are the results of 
some experiments by the same authority to test the difference 
in value between rivets in punched holes and similar rivets in 
drilled holes : — 

^inch rivets in driUed holes, 

Ist, single shear = 26 tons per square inch. Double shear = 
39-2 tons. 

2nd, single shear = 26 4 tons per square inch. Double 
shear, — Experiment failed. 

^-inch rivets in punched holes. 

1st, single shear = 27 *2 tons per square inch. Double shear = 
45*6 tons. 

2nd, single shear = 26 tons per square inch. Double shear, — 
Experiment failed. 



Mr. Maynard considers the above as conclusive that rivets in 
drilled holes, subject to shearing strain, were about four per 
cent, weaker than rivets in punched hole^ under similar strain, 
and thinks the sharp edges of the drilled holes have a greater 
tendency to nip off the riyets than the rounded edges of the 
punched holes. This conclusion has been confirmed by more 
recent experiments in America. The rivets appeared cut off 
cleaner by the drilled plates than by the punched. 



In cotnparii^ the Btrength of punched and drilled work toge- 
ther, Mr. Mayuud ooncladcB,- Ist, that drilled platei ure 
stronger than paudied by 19 per cent. ; 2nd, that rivets are 
weaker in drilled holes than in pnoched hy foxa per cent. ; 3rd, 
that the difference u in favour o[ drilled work bj 16 per cent. 

The above conclusionB would require to be modified for dif- 
ferent qualities of rivets, platm, and workmanship. 

Sir W. Fairbairn, in his " Useful Information for Eiigineerf," 
gives B detailed account of some experiment made ou the 
strength of single and double riveted lap and butt joints, with 
punched holes, both snap and countersunk heads being used. 
The riveting was done both bj hand and machinery, and, as we 
should expect, the latter proved the more ofTective. The joints 
irith countersunk heads were found to be abaut as strong as the 
otliers, although there must have been a diminution of strength 
corresponding to the amount cut out by the countersinking. 
The donble-riveted lap joint was found to have a strength very 
slightly inferior to that corresponding to the section of the plate 
ieft between rivet holes, showing the plates had not suffered 
materially by the puuchiog. The single -riveted lap joint showed 
au average loss of strength of 24 per cent, over and above the 
loss due to the reduction of section at the line of rivet holes. 
In this ease the punching may have had a more injurious effect 
on the plates, the line of holes being nearer the edge than the 
liue which bears the hront of the strain in the double-riveted 
joint. However, tbe inferior strength mast be mainly ascribed 
to the manner in which the tetisioD strains the joint, and draws 
it athwart the line of strain, as shown in fig. 7. The joint will 

Fig. 7. 



always tend to annme this form under severe tensional str^ in 
consequence of the force tending to act in a direct line through 
the middle of the plates. The joint here mKCifestly acts at a 
disadvantage, the strain being unequslly distributed among the 
fibres of the plate, those of the iuside of tl'.e joint at the centre 
of the rivet bearing more than the rest. TUe thicker tbe plate. 
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the greater will be the nnequal distribntiori of the- strese, the 
lereTftge v&rjing bb the tbickue'Ea of the plata. The same actiou 
nccnn in a double riveted lup joint, but in a much leaa degroe, 
an the force acts with less angulAritj, aod consequeotlj more 
uniformly over the fibres of the iron. 

The butt joint with single ptrip behnves in a somewhat similar 
manner, acting lilce two laps placed togethi:! (Sg. 8)v In tho 

Fig. 8. 



longitudinal Mama of an ordinary cjlindrica) boiler, this pro- 
perty of the lap makes itaotf felt very often, aod results in 
grooving. In the transverse seams the curved fbnn of the 
plates renders this distortion by the force of the Kteam presaura 
alone well-nigh impcBsible, but is not proof agHinat the iireaist- 
ible molecular forces, whose effects are shown in the expansion 
and contraction of the plates, and which caase the traosveiw 
grooriug in locomotive boilers when they are secured firmly at 
both ends to the frame ; and in stationary boilers, where the 
bottom is cooler than the internal tubes and npper portion of 
the shell 

When Mugle-butt strips are used for the longitudinal seams, 
they ahonld never be applied internally, on account of the ten- 
dency'of the joint to open under pressure, as shown in the hst 
figure. "When the strip is placed on the outside, the action of 
the steam pressure assists in preventing the diatoriion of the 

The loss due to the unequal distribution of the tension in 
single-riveted joints with plates of ordinary thickness, ^-inch to 
-^g-inch, may be taken at not leas than 20 per cent of the ten- 
sUe strength of the material left between holes. This would 
leave four per cent, toss of strength in the single-riveted lap 
Joints, tested by Fairbairn, due to deterioration by ptinchitig, 
and to the rivets nob filUng the holes so as to bear evenly on 
the plate, and take each an equal share of the strain. What the 
lias of strength from unequal distribution of strain may be iu 
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strips of very thick plates, |-inch and abo^e, can only be de- 
termined by actual test ; it will probably amount to from 50 to 
70 per cent. That the weakness of th& single riveted lap joint 
was owing to the oblique action or unequal distribution of the 
strain appears to be proved by Fairbairn's experimeuts, where 
single riveting and butt joint with double strips were tried. The 
strength of this was found to be about equal per sc^uare inch of 
section to that of a double-riveted lap joint, or nearly that due 
to the unimpaired section between the holes. 

From some experiments made by Mr. Brunei with double- 
fished butt joints and best Staflfordshire ^ plates, having 
strips 1-inch thick, with double and triple chain and zigzag 
riveting, the following results were arrived at : — The sectional 
area of the rivets and plates should be equal : triple riveting is 
superior to double-chain riveting in proportion to the sectional 
area of plates retained ; and the strength of the plates is unim- 
paired by the punching, 20 tons per square inch being tlie 
breaking weight alike of the solid plate and the section left be- 
tween the holes. 

In '^ Useful Information for Engineers," the strength of the 
joints compared with that of the entire plate is given as 
follows : — 

Strength of plate =100 

Strength of double riveting = 98 
Strength of single riveting s 7<5 

The loss of strength here given is due to the treatment the 
iron has received, and to the form of joint, and is quite irrespec- 
tive of the diminished section at the line of rivets. A further 
reduction must be made, corresponding to tho amount of sec- 
tion removed in making the holes. This varies considerably for 
single riveting, but 30 per cent, may be taken as an average 
allowance for double riveting. Fairbairn takes 30 per cent, also 
for single riveting, and gives, accordingly, the actual strength of 
the plate and the two descriptions of joints as 100, 68, and 40. 
Thirty per cent, is, however, too small an allowance for single 
riveting, and does not agree with either the common practice or 
the table for the pitch of rivets given in the volume in question. 
This latter gives for f-inch rivets and •§■" plates l|-inch pitch, 
corresponding to a loss of 43 per cent. ; a loss of only 30 per 
cent, would require 2^inch pitch, which is now only very rarely 
employed for even very low pressure boilers. Many engineers 
do not avail themselves of the advantage offered by double 
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riveting for maintaining a largo section of plate, bnt nso the 
B&me pitch as for single riveting, the rivets being arranged in 
the form of an equilateral triangle, ^hich in many oases causes 
the removal of 40 per cent, of section instead of 30. 

Taking the average loss of material in ordinary boiler single 
riveting at 40 per cent., and the total loss of strength in the 
joint as 54 per cent., as above found, we should have therefore 
14 per cent, as the amount considered sufficient for the injury 
caused by punching and the bad form of joint. This is too 
little, and should in no case be taken at less than 20 per cent., 
e^en when the plate suffers no injury by punching, riveting, 
&c But taking the loss at 24 per cent., according to Fair- 
bairn, the figures should stand as follows : 100, 68, and 36, 
instead of 100, 68, and 46. 

These will give correctly the comparative strengths when 
the plates and riveted joints are broken in strips a few inches 
wide, as in the experiments quoted. But In a boiler very 
di£ferent conditions of resistance are founcL^ Suppose a boiler 
shell to be made of circular belts of plate overlapping trans- 
versely, but without longitudinal joints or other source of 
weakness, it would then be in a condition to resist a much 
greater tension than the normal breaking weight of the mate- 
rial, in consequence of the support lent by the double thickness 
at the ring seams. That additional resistance is given to the 
plates by the transverse joints in a properly made cylindrical 
boiler, is evidenced by the manner in which many shells 
at work hold together when the whole section of a plate is eut 
away for a 3-foot dome hole except a strip at each end, and 
barely sufficient for the dome angle-iron attachment and ring 
seams. In such a case, and others of a similar nature, the 
holding together of theplate is mainly dependentupon the strength 
imparted by the ring seams. When the longitudinal seams break 
joint effectually, the ring seams also strongly resist the bucklin;^ 
action of the plates under strain, which we have seen, at page 69, 
to be such an element of weakness in single riveting. It is obvious 
this resistance must depend greatly upon the width of plates, and 
increases as the distance between the ring seams is diminished. 
Moreover, the circumstance alone of the longitudinal seams 
breaking joint, analogous to the bond in masonry, has an im- 
portant influence in strengthening the shell. It is more than 
probable therefore that in a boiler where the longitudinal seams 
break joint effectually and are double riveted, the strength of the 
shell is even greater than that measured by the unimpaired 
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section left between the rivet holes. The resistance of tli's 
section may therefore be taken as the breaking strength of the 
boiler, or as a rule, 30 per cent, less than the entire strength of 
the plate for double riveting. 

In a similar boiler single riveted, we may safely neglect the 
loss of strength due to the buckling action of the plates under 
steam, and regard the shell as being stronger than a detached 
narrow test strip of the jointed plates by an amount equal to 
20 per cent, of the strength of the entire plate. 

Taking the loss of material for single riveting at 44 per cent., 
the relative values will stand : 

Entire plate . . , .100 

Double-riveted joint . » . 70 

Single „ ,^, . . 56 

These proportions of strength are usually employed, and were 
originally deduced by Sir W. Fairbairn from his experiments. 
But in shells where the longitudinal seams run in a continuous 
line from end to end, we cannot count upon any gain of strength 
from the transverse joints. There is, however, probably a 
slight gain of strength in the long string of rivets as compared 
with a narrow test specimen, and such a shell single riveted 
may be regarded as having 40 per cent, of the strength of the 
plate. 

Taking 21 tona per square inch as our standard strength for 
plates, along the fibre, the above proportions become 14 J tons, 
and llf tons per square inch respectively, as the breaking 
strength of double and single riveted boilers having the longi- 
tudinal seams breaking joint in the proper sense of the term, 
and not by the amount of a rivet or two apart as in fig. 9. The 
table of strengths of wrought iron cylindrical boilers is calculated 
from the above figures. The strength of the plates across the 
fibre should be taken at from 10 to 15 per cent, less than 
the abave. When the margin of safety is required to be small 
and plates are used of an. ascertained strength of 25 tons per 
square inch, the strength can readily be found by adding 20 per 
cent, ta that in the table. 

In some experiments conducted at Woolwich in 1835 on 
different kinds of joints, the following results were obtained : for 
i"» r^"> *^^ i'^ plates, the breaking strengths were respectively 
about 16) 17, and 18 tons for single riveted lap joints, and for 
double riveted about 24^ 24 and 22 tons actual breaking 
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weight and not per square inch, showing that the thinnest plate 
was actually stronger at the joint than the thicker plates. The 

Pig. 9. 



<•> 



( 



n-^f 




inferior strength of J" and -j^^" plates was probably due to the 
more oblique action of the strain on the joint. But for want of 
detailed information, the results recorded cannot be considered 
as suitable for deducing any general rule for the strength of 
plates of different thicknesses. Many have erroneously con- 
cluded from the results of these experiments that a {-inch 
plate boiler is as strong as a boiler made of ^-inch plates. In 
the first place, there would be found a great difference in the 
strength of a ^'"-plate as a test strip and as built up in a boiler, 
for reasons already stated, the workmanship being equal in both 
cases. This difference would not be so great with a ^"-plate. la 
the second place, the plate is by no means most likely to fail 
first through the line of rivet holes when in use. Comparing 
I" plates with ^' plates, and assuming the boiler to be unfit for 
working at the original pressure when reduced to i'' thick, the 
latter plates will last twice as long as the former. 

In seeking to determine the correct diameter and pitch of 
rivets, and also the proper amount of lap for different thick- 
nesses of plate, there are several conflicting circumstances to 
consider. In the first place, having due regard for the economy 
of material it is important in fixing upon the diameter and pitch 
of rivets for a given thickoess of plate, that the plates and 
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rivets should be of equal strength, for in making the rivets to fail 
before the plates, we should be wasting the excess of material 
to which is due the additional strength of the plate or be^ 
making the joint too weak. On the other hand, to make the 
rivets the stronger, would be to make the joint too weak by 
reducing the strength of the plate too much, or to waste the 
material in making the rivets too strong. 

In the second place, the joint must be tight as well as cor- 
rectly proportioned for strength. It will be seen that the 
attainment of the greatest strength with the least material is 
restricted by the necessity for tightness, and also by other 
minor but important circumstances. 

First of all it must be ascertained in whicb manner the weak- 
ness of the joint may be declared. Here we find that the joint 
may fail in four or five different ways, namely : 

1st. By. the plate in front of the rivet crashing (fig. 10). 

2nd. By the rivet shearing. 

3rd. By the plate tearing between the rivet holes. 



Fig. 10. 



Fig. 11. 





4tlL By the plate outside the hole breaking through (fig. 11). 

6th. By the plate being forced out in front of ihe rivet 
(fig. 12). 

1st. The resistance of the plate round the semi-circumference 
of the rivet can be proved to be measured by the diameter 
of the rivet x the thickness of plate x crushing strength of 
plate. From the results of some experiment on the crushing 
strength of the bearing surface of iron links against the pins, 
undertaken by Sir G. Fox, it may be concluded that tho 

X 2 
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rcRistance of the plate against a rivet is equal to 40 tons 
per square inch, whence we have : 

resistance of plate to crushing = d x * X 40. (1.) 



d = diameter of rivet, * = thickness of pl«te. 

2n<l. The ultimate strength of the rivet to resist shearing 
has already been discussed, and may be taken at 21 tens per 
square inch, therefore 

resistance to single shearing = '7854 X dP x 21. (2.) 

Comparing Kos. 1 and 2, when the resistance of the rivet and 
plate are equal, we have 

rf X t X 40 = •T854 X d« X 21 
d = 2-4 *, 

Fig. 12. whence the diameter of the rivet should 

be nearly 2h times the tliickness of 
the plate. The common rule of mak- 
ing the diameter of the rivet double 
the thickness of plate up to yV thick 
is approximately correct, and allows 
a margin of strength for injury dona 
to the plate in punching and drifting. 

3rd. The strength of the plate 
between the rivet holes in boiler work, 
it has already been shown may be 
tfiken at 21 tons per square inch, 
whence 

resistance of plate to tearing = < (|) — rf) 21. (3.) 
where p = pitch of rivets ; 

comparing this with No. 2, we get for the equality of strength 
in rivets and plates between holes, 

•7854 d" X 21 =zt(p^d) 21. 

from which equation we can find the pitch, when the diameter 
of rivets and thickness of plate are given. Substituting a = area 
of rivet for *7854 d'^ we have for a single riveted lap joint and 
single fished butt joint, 
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p^l. + <L (4.) 

For lap joints and single fished joints with double riveting, 
we have the sectional area of two rivets instead of one, as in 
the last case, 

hence, 2 a = < (p — d) 

and p = — -h d. (5.) 

In a butt joint double fished and single riveted, where the 
rivets require to be sheared in two places before yielding we get 

2 a = t{p^' d)y cv the same as in the last case, 

and© = — + d. (5.) 

t ^ 

In a double fished butt joint with double riveting the equa- 
tion becomes 

4 a = < (p — (Q 
I, =tf + ef. (6.) 

In the above formulae, d should rather be taken as the 
mean size of the hole than as the size of rivet, or as a rule 
■^g inch larger than the rivets up to -J inch diameter. 

When the diameter of rivet is double the thickness of 
plate, the pitch becomes equal to 2*57 d, 4-14 d, and 7*28 d 
respectively for formulae (4), (5), and (6). 

In thick plates having rivets less in diameter than twice the 
thickness of plate, the pitch will be less in proportion. Taking 
r as the ratio of diameter to thickness, the above quantities 

T 

must be multiplied by — for the pitch. 

4. We may regard the distance between the hole and edge 
of the plate as the depth h, of a girder fixed at both ends, and 
uniformly loaded, the span being measured by the diameter of 
rivet, hence 

the strength to resist fracture = - , — x (3, 
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is a coefficient, the value of which has not yet bee a 
determined. Since the nature of both the strain and the re* 
sistance differs greatly from that of ordinary girders, it is evi- 
dent that we cannot consider the ordinary coefficient as even 
approximate. But as the coefficient is not likely to be less 
than the above, we may use it for the purpose of illustration 
We then have, 

transverse strength of plate = — - — 48. 

d 

Comparing this with No. 2, we have, 

t ^ h^ 
•7854 X d' X 21 = —J- X 48, 

when d = 2t we get Vfc = d x '81. 

Assuming this to be approximately correct, it follows that the 
ordinary practice of making the distance between the hole and 
edge of pLite equal to diameter of rivet gives sufficient strength 
to prevent the plate from breaking by a transverse strain. The 
greater the ratio of diameter to thickness, the less will be the 
proportion of lap required for adequate strength. 

5. The resistance of the plate to being forced out in front of 
the rivet will be equal to the shearing strength of the plate 
multiplied by the area sheared, and may be expressed by 

(3 dv 
~) X « X 21, 

when the distance between the hole and edge of plate = d. 

On comparison, the resistance of the joint to yield in this 
manner will be found much greater than the resistance to any of 
the other modes of fracture we have considered, consequently 
such a fracture as shown in fig. 12, is seidom, if ever, met with. 
The fractures most frequently found in boiler work are those 
from the hole to edge of plate. They are in most cases the 
result of careless workmanship and brittleness of plates, except 
when they occar in the seams over the fire, when they are 
mainly produced by the contraction strain acting at right 
angles, and by the girder strain thrown on the plate between 
the hole and edge by the permanent contraction due to the 
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alternate heating and cooliog. A large lap is more liable to 
fractare in this manner than a small one, and a thick plate 
than a thin one, in positions where sudden variations of tempe- 
rature occur. In a line of riveted work a few holes may 
become fractured, or a few rivets crushed, by having to bear an 
undue amount of the strain, which is unequally distributed 
along the whole line of rivets in consequence of careless work- 
manship. 

When the plate once yields by fracturing or crushing, it is 
evident that the strain will no longer be at all equally distri- 
buted along the length of plate between rivet holes, but 
becomes concentrated upon the fibres of the plate at each side 
of the rivet. The plate may then be torn in two by a force 
much below its breaking weight with the strain equally dis- 
tributed. 

The principles embodied in the above rules, based on deduc- 
tions correctly made from experiments, must be accepted with 
some caution. In most of the experiments the plates were 
thin, of very good iron, and probably had not suffered much by 
rough treatment, which is, however, not the fate of the majority 
of boiler plates. Many a new boiler is set to work with the 
rivet holes fractured to edge of plate, or from hole to hole, by 
punching and drifting. Moreover, it is the practice to use a 
better quality of iron for the rivet than for the plate in the 
great majority of boilers. This lessens the chance of injury by 
hammering and heating, besides giving a greater tensile and 
shearing strength. 

It may be taken as a rule that, in any but the best class of 
boiler work, the rivet is stronger than the plate section for 
section in new boilers. In old boilers the plates at the joints 
are generally found to be much more brittle than the rivets, 
and the rivets, except at the heads, will escape corrosion where 
the plate may suffer severely. These considerations indicate 
that a larger pitch than the one assigned by the rule given 
should be used. It must also not be forgotten that the hole is 
larger than the enclosed rivet, the diameter of which is usually 
taken in estimating the pitch. It may here be also remarked 
that in increasing the diameter of rivet, the pitch must be 
increased in a greater proportion, in order to keep the section 
of rivet and plate equal, for the shearing strength of a rivet 
varies as its sectional area, and therefore as the square of the 
diameter, whilst the section of the plate removed varies simply 
as the diameter. It follows from this that, the larger we make 
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the rivets, tbe better are we able to retain the gross sectional 
area of our plates. 

The advantage to be gained by increasing the diameter of 
rivet is limited by the expediency of not exceeding the crashing 
strength of the plate in front of the rivet, which varies simply 
as the diameter of the rivet. It has already been shown tliat 
the plate will fail by cnishiug before the rivet shears vrhen the 
diameter is 2^ times the thickness of plate. It may also be 
observed, that by increasing the pitch we rapidly diminish the 
breaking strength of the plate between holes, em the increased 
width allows the plate to stretch more, and concentrates the 
strain on the fibres at each side of the hole. This fact applies 
most strongly to the case of double-fished butt jr)iuts, where the 
large pitch is necessary to bring the stiength of the plate up to 
that of the rivets which are in doable shear. It also probably 
accounts for the diminibhe<l strength found in experiments with 
riveted joints, where large rivets have been -used with a very 
large pitch to ascertain the crushing strength of the plates. 
Such tests cannot be taken as a guide for the strength of joints 
in ordinary boiler work. 

There are, however, other considerations besides the economy 
of material that should govern the proper pitch of rivets. A 
tight joint is of the first importance, for should leakage occur 
corrosion may soon alter any carefully calculated proportions of 
the respective sections in the joint. Indeed, it may be affirmed 
that in the majority of cases the safety of a boiler depends, in 
the long run, more upon the tightness than the actual strength 
of the joints, since a large factor of safety is usually allowed. 

No one set of rules can be laid down for the pitch of rivets 
which shall be the best under all circumstances of pressure, 
quality of material, liability to corrosion, <fec. The following 
table gives a result which agrees pretty closely with the average 
practice for single riveting in high pressure boilers (up to 
160 lbs) if we take the proportions of diameter of rivet and 
thickness of plate that are given. The diameter of rivet is taken 
as the average diameter of the hole, and not the nett size of the 
rivet shank. 
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^ngU-riveted lap joints^ 



Thickness 
of plate. 


Diameter 
of rivet. 


a 


¥=dxiS. 


Pitch to b« 
used. 


i' 


r 


H' 


Ik" 


ir 


1 


i 


'4 , 


lA 


1 


'1 


la ' 


1} 


1 


^ 


^ 


IX 


13 


i 


f 


14 


li 


i| 


H 


i 


2" 


2i 


H 


i 


IJ 


2i 


2| 


1 


i 

1" 


2" 


24 ' 
24 


2| 

2; 




1' 


2' 


24 


1" 


If 


24 


2: 


3 


li 


2J 


2i 


2. 


1" 

■ 


n 


24 


2} 


24 



In the above table it will be seen that with thin plates the 
diameter of rivet ia double the thickness of plate, and this ratio 
diooiniahes as the plates increase in thickuoss until with 1-inch 
plates the diameter and thickness are nearly equal One reason 
for this is that the difficulty of making a good joint increases 
with the diameter of rivet where the point is not closed by an 
efficient machine. With 1-inch and 1^-inch rivets heavy 
haminers are required to upset the iron and olose the hole 
propeiiy. This at once increased the difficulty of " holding up" 
and of making a good job. The difficulty of setting by drawing 
or hammering the plates quite close together to make a tight 
joint also increases rapidly in plates over |^inch thick, and 
altogether the quality of the work is not so reliable when very 
thick plates are used. Another reason for diminishing the ratio 
which the diameter of rivet bears to the thickness of plate is that 
with a constant ratio we soqu reach too large a pitch to admit of 
keeping a tight joint, if we wish to retain anything like equality 
between section of plate and rivet. 

With 1-inch plates, in order to retain 60 per cent, of the 
flection of the plate whilst making the plates and rivets at the 
joint equal in strength we idiould require 2-inch rivets at 
^ inches pitch. 

Such a rivet is coDsidered too large for closing up properly, 
unless with the aid of a very powerful machine, and 5| centres 
are too wide to keep tight at «ven moderate pressures with 
ordinary workmanship. Rivets of more than H inch diameter 
are si^ldom if eyjdi employed in boila: work. 
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The third column in the table gives the pitch required for 
equal section of rivets and plate between holes. The fourth 
column gives the pitch required in order to retain 60 per cent, 
of plate at the joint. On comparing these two columns it will 
be seen that in plates from i iuch to \^ inch thick there is no 
great difference between the two pitches. With the thicker 
plates the difference is important. The pitch for 1-inch plates 
in column 3 only retains 53 per cent, of the plate section, but if 
we employed column 4 the wide pitch would leave the rivets 
with only 36 per cent, of the strength of the entire plate, or 
about 60 per cent, of the plate between holes. Column 3 would 
therefore give a stronger joint than the other. 

The average size of the punched hole in the plate being 
usually somewhat larger than the size assigned to it, and the ri^k 
of injury from punching being greater in thick than in thin 
plates, and also to allow for eorrosion or waste at the lap, 
column 5 is given to work to, giving the bection of the plat« 
slightly in excess of that in column 3, and retaining about 60 
per cent, of the section in plates from 7 iuch to -f ^ inch thick ; 
55 per cent, for plates from finch to ^ inch ; and 68 percent, 
for ^g-indi and l-inch plates. 

Where the workmanship is not reliable it will be advisable to 
reduce the pitch slightly, or to increase the diameter of rivet iu 
plates under ^ inch thick. 

The lap for single riveting should be equal to 3 times the 
diameter of rivet, and never more than 3 *3 times the diameter. 

DovHe-Hveted lap joints and hutt joints with single strips. 



Thickness 
of plate. 


Diameter 
of rivet. 


•t 


P=8-8(l. 


Pitch to be 
used. 
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3i 
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The pitcli given is along one line of rivets. The strips should 
be slightly thicker than the plate, y^g^inch for moderately thick 
plates, and ^ inch for very thick plates. Column 4 gives the 
pitch, along one line of rivets, required to retain 70 per cent, of 
plate between holes. \^ith 1-inch plates this would make the 
strength of ihe rivets only about 53 per cent, of that of the 
pierced plate. In order to obtain equal strength in plate and 
rivet at the joint we should require for 1-inch plates If -inch 
rivets at 5i inch pitch. The difficulty is therefore obvious of 
obtaining a well-proportioned joint when using thick plates, 
with either single or double-riveted lap joints, at the same time 
retaining a good section of plate, and ensuring tightness. In 
using thick plates the best course to follow in arranging the 
joint is to fix upon the widest pitch consistent with tightness, 
employing the largest rivets admissible, and then determine the 
strength of the shell from the section of rivets or plate left 
between holes, whichever may be the weaker. In plates up to 
Y^g- thick it is evident that 70 per cent, of section can be main- 
tained with a well-proportioned joint and moderate pitch. For 
plates under ^ inch there is an excess of strength in the rivets 
when using the pitch given. The diameter of rivets might 
therefore with advantage be slightly reduced, to make a tighter 
joint, for high pressures. When the boiler is double riveted 
throughout, |-inch rivets for f-inch and ^g^-inch plates, with 
2^ inch pitch, might be used. It is, however, inexpedient to 
have different sized holes for single and double riveting in the 
same plate or boiler ; and as it frequently happens that the 
longitudinal seams of a boiler are double riveted, whilst the 
transverse seams are only single riveted, the same sized rivets 
liave been used in making the above tables. 

The greatest difficulty in making a well-proportioned joint 
with the same sized rivets occurs when butt joints with double 
strips and lap joints come together in the same plate. In such 
a case we must either sacrifice the advantage of having the same 
sized hole throughout the plate, or have a badly proportioned 
joint in one seam or the other. On this account, when double- 
fished butt joints are used in the same plate with lap joints, 
the former may be made single and the latter double riveted ; 
in which case the same pitch and diameter of rivet might be 
judiciously employed, were it not for the difficulty of keep- 
ing a tight joint in the butt arrangement, which necessitates 
the reduction of the pitch, unless the workmanship is very 
good. 
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The double-riveted lap shonld be equal to 6 times the 
dianaetor of rivet, each line of xiveU being ^d £rom the edge of 
plate. 

DoMe-^veted butt joints wit\ double strips. 



Thickness ! 
of plate. 


Diameter 
of riret 


Tbicknes s 
•of strip. 


jp=i«+<i. 


P=8-8<l. 


Pitch to 
be used. 
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In double-riveted butt joiuts with double covering strips, ii 
will be seen from the annexed table, on comparing columns 
4, 5, and 6, that we cannot Avail ourselves of the full strength of 
the double riveting when the rivets ate in double shear, and 
munt be content with 75 and 70 per cent, of section of the 
entire plate with thin and thick plates respectively. Smaller 
rivets than $" should not be employed, unless they are mado 
with much larger heads than is the custom, in order to with- 
stand the effects of corrosion. On account of the difficulty of 
obtaining sufficiently strong punches smaller rivets than tho^^e 
given for the thick plates cannot be reconmiended. Where 
the holes are drilled this objection does not apply, and a 
different table may be arranged, commenciug with i" plates 
HH they stand and ending with 1" plates having ^" rivets at 
Si" pitch. 

Besides the less of strength 'due to the unequal distribution 
of the strain through the whole thickness of the plates in a lap 
joint, very thick plates are also liable to be much reduced in 
strength tiirough the hody of the plate by injury done in the 
exoeasivo amount of setting they require where the transverse 
and longitudinal seams cross each other. For this reason alone 
butt joints should always >be used at least for the longitudinal 
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Beams witli plates over f" tHck. The width of the strip for 
double riveting should be at least 9 times the diameter of rivet, 
and may, with thick plates, be made equal to 10 times the 
•diameter, the distance from the ceutre of the holes to edge of 
plates and strips in all cases being equal to diameter of rivet 
laultiplied by ^« 



CHAPTER V. 

WELDING. 

The numerous purposes to which wrought iron is applied 
could not be effected without its valuable property of welding. 
It is of the utmost importance that the effect of this proce88 
on the strength of the material should be properly understood, 
since there are more structures depending on the soundness of 
the weld than on the strength of the tolled or forged bar or 
plate. 

Mr. Kirkaldy made some experiments on the breaking 
strength of welded bars. The results varied greatly, showing 
a loss of from 2*6 to 43*8 per cent., the mean loss being 20*8 
per cent., compared with the solid bar, the fracture taking 
place in most instances partly through the solid bar and partly 
through the weld. The loss of strength in four "Farnley" 
l-inch square bars varied from 6 tons to 9^ tons, the original 
strength averaging 28 tons per square inch. With 14** Glasgow 
Best Best '' bars, varying from 1^ inch to ^ inch square, the 
loss of strength varied from f tons to 11 tons, per sqaare 
inch, the average loss being 8 tons. The original strength was, 
on an average, about 25 ^ tons per square inch. 

Mr. Kirkaldy found that in heating a bar of Glasgow B. 
Best iron to the welding point, and then allowing it to cool 
slowly, that the breaking strain was nearly the same as that 
borne by another piece off the same bar in the ordinary con- 
dition ; but the ductility of the iron was injured by the high 
temperature and want of hammering. 

Several experiments to determine the strength of welded 
plates have been made, and have given satisfactory results. Of 
these may be mentioned the trials at Woolwich on the strength 
of plates welded by the Bertram process, recorded by Mr. D. 
K. Clark. 

The joints were of two descriptions, namely, the scarf weld 
and the lap weld. The tensile strength was found to be 
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20 tons per square inch for the Folid plixtea, j^, -^^, and f inch 
thick. Taking the strength of the entire plate at 100, that of 
the scarf weld for the ^^ and f plates was respectively 106 
and 102. The |-inch weld proved faulty. The results from 
the lap weld, as might be expected from the unequal distri- 
bution of the strain at the joint, were not satisfactory, being 
respectively 50, 69 and 66. This makes the absolute strength 
of the two lap welded joints alike for ^- and J inch plates, the 
^inch plate having only •§• of the strength of the entire 
plate, whilst the | plate has f the strength, which may be 
accounted for by the more unequal distribution of the strain 
with the thicker plate. The meagre information respectiug 
the fractures, and the fewness of the tests with each variety of 
weld and thickness of plate detracts very much from the value 
of these experiments as a standard for general use. 

Mr. Kirtley, in a paper read before " The Institute of Me- 
chanical Engineers," records the results of some experiments on 
the tensile strength of strips of plate cut across the weld, 
which were taken from several boilers made with weLJed 
longitudinal seams. The strips were in three sets, 7^ inches 
long, the weld being in the middle of each piece. The follow- 
ing table gives the results of the tests ; the plates were 
^^ inch thick : — 

Strength of welded plates. 



Width 

of 
strip. 


No. of 
strips 
tested. 


Broke 

in 
weld. 


i 
Broke 

in 
solid. 


1 

Breakin 
pe] 
Least. 


g strength 

r square in< 

Greatest. 


, 

in tons 
Jh. 

Mean. 

1 


If 
1.} 


15 
4 
4 


8 
2 
1 


7 
2 
3 


16-5 
15-6 
l«'l 


23-8 
22-2 
23-5 


20-2 
21-0 
21-7 


Total 


23 


11 


12 

I 


16-6 


23-8 


20-6 


A 1 80 11 strips of the same plates 
unwelded. 


20-7 


25-8 


23-6 



It appears from these results that half of the teat pieces 
l>roke in the solid, and not at the weld. 

The average loss of strength of the 23 welded plates was 
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only 12*7 per cent., compared with the strength of the 11 
un welded plates, the worst pieces showing as defective a weld 
as would occur iii practice had 70 per oent. of the average 
strength of the uuwelded plates. 

The weld is best made when the edgea of the plates are 
upset, at a red heat, by hammering or pressure, to nearly 
double their thickness, and bevelled to an angle of about 45^ 
The edges, can then be heated simultaneously, and the weld 
made by hammerii^ down the joint to the original thieknesa 
of the plate. 



CHAPTER VL 

CONSTRUCTIOK OF BOILEfiS. 

Since the plates are stronger lengthways than crodsways, 
they are generally arranged in a cylindrical boiler shell, with 
the fibre running circumferentially, in which direction they are 
best disposed to resist the greatest strain due to the internal 
pressure. But owing to the greatest strain in externally fired 
boilers being along the bottom in a longitudinal direction from 
the sudden contraction caused by a rush of cold air, or by the 
delivery of cold feed water on to the bottom plates, some engineers 
prefer to arrange the plates with the fibre running lengthways 
along the boiler. By this arrangement the bottom plates are 
also more easily replaced, a circumstance of some importance 
with hard-worked externally-fired boilers, in which the furnace 
plates require frequent renewal. In order to avoid the great 
inconvenience and sometimes danger from the constant frac- 
turing of rivet holes, especially in the transverse seams over 
the fire, it is best to make the furnace plates of externally firtxl 
boilers sufficiently long to keep the first ring seam away from 
the influence of the entering cold air, and at the same time to 
set the boiler so that the end seams do not become intensely 
heated. This arrangement necessitates the use of a very large 
furnace plate, since the width must be sufficient to keep the 
longitudinal seams also out of reach of the fire and entering 
cold air, which have a much less effect on the single than on the 
double thickness of plate that occurs at the lap joints. 

In short boilers, such as many of the useful little vertical 
class, the plates are most easily arranged in one length, with 
their fibre in the direction of the height of the boiler, thu» 
saving the work in one ring seam. In all such cases where the 
plates are arranged, lengthways along the cylinder, it is advisable 
to allow a greater jnargiu of safety than when the plates are 
arranged len^^thways round the cylinder. 
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Whererer a ring seam oocurs the longitudinal seams should 
be made to break joint, for the sake of obtaining the increased 
strength due to this arrangement. This necessitates the thinning 
aw^ay of the inside plate comers where the overlap occurs. In 
order to avoid the labour that this involves, which is considerable 
when thick plates are used, the plates are very often arranged 
to break joint by one or two rivets only, as diown in fig. 9, 
page 74. This arrangement is but little stronger than having 
the seams in one line, from end to end, and should never be used. 
It however saves the hammering that thick plates with lap 
joints hsLve to undergo to make them fit at the ring seams, 
where the longitudinal seams break joint, which must in many 
cases damage the iron considerably, and to avoid this, as well as 
the unequal distribution of strain involved by the use of the 
lap, the longitudinal joints at least should be made with double 
butt strips, in using thick plates. 

The courses or belts of plates that make up the length are 
usually arranged conically in stationary boilers, with the out- 
side lap facing backwards. When the boiler is set slightly in- 
clined towards th« front end, this arrangement of the plates 
facilitates the draining of the water and sweeping out at the 
boiler bottom towards the front, where the dirt is usually 
removed. This advantage is greatest in internally fired 
boilers, which are difficult to dean. In externally fired boilers 
this arrangement of the ring seams saves the edges of the 
plate from the direct impingement of the flame, which takes 
place when the outside laps face the front. It is, however, 
more liable to interfere with the free contraction of the sheU 
on the brickwork, which acts from front to back, and which is 
of more importance than freedom of expansion, the former 
being more sudden than the latter. 

In long vertical boilers it is customary to arrange the ring 
seams with the inside lap facing downwards, so as not to leave 
a projection for the incrustation to lodge upon. With the 
eame object in view, some engineers also insist upon the longitu- 
dinal seams at the sides of locomotive boiler shells being 
arranged with the edges of the top plates inside, as they con- 
sider the liability to groove is increased when the edge of the 
inside plates face upwards, to form a ledge for the incrustation 
to accumulate upon. 

- In locomotive boilers the belts of plating are nearly always 
ariaDged parallel, and of late it has become the practice with 
many makers to arrange them telescopically with the largest 
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diameter at the firebox end, to which \he sludge is drained 
for removal at the mudholes. This arrangement also allows 
room for a slightly wider firebox ; it also facilitates the arranging " 
of the tubes, and, in maHy cases, tends to prolong the life of 
the firebox. 

Of late years it has become the practice with the best makers 
to use larger plates in the shell than formerly. In stationary 
boilers the size is usually limited by the weight the manufac- 
turers supply the plates at, without extra charge, which, as a 
rule, is 4 cwt. for plates of good Staffordshire quality. The 
greatest width, without extra charge, is usually about 4 feet, 
and the length is arranged to keep the weight of the plate 
within 4 cwt. ; but many engineers wisely prefer to incur the 
extra cost of using larger plates, and so reduce the nuniber 
of seams and consequent risk of leaky joints and rivets as 
well as of grooving. Locomotive boiler barrels are frequently 
made with plates long enough to necessitate only one longitu- 
dinal seam in. each belt of plates, which should be placed above 
the water level, where it is not liable to groove. In some 
cases the longitudinal seams are welded, and the ring seams 
made with outside covering strips. In order to still further 
increase the strength of the boiler where there are no external 
flues, strong wrought-iron rings are shrunk on at mid-length of 
each belting. To compensate for the strength lost by cutting 
out the rivet holes, plates with thickened edges are sometimes 
used for locomotive boiler barrels. As the thick edges are in 
the direction of the length of the plate, they can, unfortunately, 
only be used for the ring seams where the additional strength 
is least required in well>designed locomotive boilers. 

The strength of the cylinder and sphere has already been 
examined, and the resistance of flat and cambered surfaces 
partially discussed. In boilers of even moderate diameter, and 
under ordinary pressures, the flat ends of ordinary thickness 
are so weak, if unstayed, that the bulging out would be ex- 
cessive, and would consequently tend to act with a considerable 
leverage, and wrench off the rivet heads securing the plate to 
the barrel, if attached in the ordinary manner by angle irons. 
The alternate bulging and straightening of the pLite produced 
by the varying pressure in the boiler would also tend to pro- 
duce fracture through the line of rivet holes, or work open the 
fibres of the iron along the line where this action is most felt, 
and which is generally along the inside edge of the angle iron, 
or at the angle iron root, producing leakage, grooving, and, 
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• 
ultimately^ fracture, ^hiph are treated of in the chapter on 
" Wear and Tear." 

It may be here remarked that the mode in which a fiat, 
dished or cambered end plate is Becured to the barrel materially 
affects its capability of resisting the effect of the ioternal stress 
upon it. The modes adopted are by angle iron, either internal 
or external, or by flanging either the barrel or end plate. 

Where stiffness is not required near the circumference of 
the barrel, as, for instance, where it is desirable to leave room 
for the plate to spring, io the case of internally fired boilers, 
the angle iron should be applied outwardly, or the barrel 
flanged outwardly, to receive the end plate. 

As a nile, the flauged arrangements are less liable to grooving 
tha& when angle irons are used, aad form the best mode of 
attachment, provided the plates are not too much reduced in 
thickness when the flaliging is outward. In Cornish and Lan- 
cashire boilers, it is the custom to attach the front end plate with 
outside angle irons, and the back end with inside angle irons. 
The orowtis of vertical boiler shells are usually attached by flanging 
or by inside angle irons. Where, however, in long boilers the in- 
ternal flue tubes are not more than 5" or 6" from the side of the 
barrel, outside angle irons should be used to allow the end-plate 
to spring. 

lu small vertical boilers sufScient strength can be given to 
the end-plate by dishing it, which removes the necessity of 
staying it further than with the flue tube. In cases where 
there is & cluster of small tubes, the crown is best made flat 
for facility of tightening the tube ends, and in most cases 
sufficient strength can be given to this plate by increasing its 
thickness within moderate limits. 

With a view to strengthen the furnace crowns of small vertical 
'boilers, they are usually made with considerable camber. In 
many cases, however, this camber renders the plate too stif^ and 
unable to spring without producing grooving ; a certain amount 
of play should be allowed, in order to accommodate the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the flue tube or tubes. 

Various methods have been devised for securing the internal 
furnaces of vertical boilers to the shell. The flrst that suggests 
itself is the old-fashioned solid ring, made out of a rectangular bar 
of iron. The depth of this ring should never be less than its 
width, as the pressure on the crown has a tendency to upset it. 
When the ring is shallow, the upsetting action frequently produces 
grooving in the shell plate, round ihe top <of the ling. When 
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these rings are more than 3" wide, and of eqwal depth, they 
Khonld be double riveted, to prevent Itak^ge and grooviug, if 
they have to carry a great load. There are more than half-a- 
dozen other methods, but which do not call for remark. 

"We shall now consider the various means used to strengthen 
fiat and cambered surfaces, such as screwed and riveted bolts, 
stiffening ribs, girder stays, gnssets, (fee. 

The difference in strength between screwed and unscrewed 
bolts, according to Mr. Kirkaldy, is influenced by the manner 
in which the dies act upon the iron. Old dies have a harden- 
ing effect, which raises the breaking strength at the expense of 
the stretching, when compared with new dies or chasing tools, 
which cut cleaner. The average tensile strength of a screwed 
bar, 1" and above in diameter, may be taken at 20 tons per 
square inch of the unscrewed section. It has been frequently 
assumed that bolts of small diameter — j-" or ^", are superior 
in strength, section for section, to those of 1 J" and above ; 
but recent experiments do not bear out this assumption — at 
least, not to the extent asserted, some 50 per cent. 

In order to preserve the original strength of a tie bar, a» 
well as to facilitate the operation of screwing it into the plates, 
it is customary to increase the diameter of the screwed per* 
tions. This also acts advantageously in allowing the bar to 
stretch when strained severely. A bar of ordinary quality 
and of uniform section throughout is found, under tension, to 
stretch considerably before breaking. The degree and regu- 
larity of the stretching depends principally upon the quality 
of the material. If, however, the section of the bar be 
diminished in one or more places, the effect of the strain and 
consequently the stretching is confined to these weaker por- 
tions, so that a bar with a narrow groove, like the thread of a 
screw, cut in it, scarcely stretches at all before breaking. It 
is for this reason that screwed tie rods, without swelled ends, are 
sometimes found to snap suddenly under severe strain, usually at 
the end of the screwed portion to which the stretching is 
confined. When the ends are thickened for screwing, so that 
the diameter at the bottom of the thread exceeds that of the 
rest of the bar, the stretching is no longer confined to one part, 
and the bar is better able to bear a sudden strain. 

The practice of turning the thread off the middle portion 
of locomotive firebox stays, or of swelling the diameter of 
the screwed ends, is sometimes adopted to render the stays 
more flexible, and consequently better able to bear without 
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injury the awkward traDSverse strains thrown upon them hj 
the greater expansion of the inside firebox compared with 
that of the outside shell, which, in course of time, renders 
the iron stays in the upper parts of the box exceedingly 
brittle and liable to snap. Another advantage claimed for 
this plan of turning off the thread is that the even surface 
of an iron stay withstands the corrosive action of the water 
better than when it is screwed. For durability the stays of 
locomotive fireboxes are better made of copper, especially 
those that are in contact with the mass of incandescent fueL 
With firebox plates not more than y^-'' thick, the thinnest part 
of the stay, or the diameter at the bottom of the thread, 
should not be less than f " when copper stays are used, or 
else they are liable to bend in hammering down the ends. 
This applies to stays even as short as 3" between plates. 
With stiffer stays of iron the smallest diameter may be ^'\ 
On the other hand it is not advisable to make these iron stays 
larger than 1^^" outside diameter, with -^^^ plates, as the extra 
amount of hammering involved in knocking down the ends of 
thicker bolts, with ordinary care, is liable to spoil the threads. 

In using water containing certain salts, the use of copper 
stays is sometimes accompanied by a rapid corrosion, which 
appears like countersinking of the inside of the iron plate round 
the bolts. This is usually ascribed to galvanic action. The beads 
of copper stay bolts should, in consequence, be made lai^ger than is 
the usual practice, as, too often, little or no thread is left to 
depend upon. 

For plates less than i inch thick, the number of threads on 
the bolts' stay should not exceed 11 or 12 to the inch, in order 
to get a good hold when screwed into the plate. When the 
stay is not screwed into the plate it is usual to secure the ends 
with nuts and washers, which should be applied to both sides 
of the plate, to insure tightness or freedom from leakage. 
The thickness of the nut is usually made equal to the diameter 
of the screw. This allows a margin of strength to compensate 
for badly formed and loose threads. It has been found that 
where the thickness of the nut and diameter of the screw are 
as i to 1, threads of ordinary pitch, if well made, and a good 
fit, will not strip before the bolt breaks. 

Besides being screwed into the plate and having the end 
riveted over, or passed through the plate and secured by nuts 
and washers, longitudinal and other stay bars, which may be 
either square or round, can be secured to flat plates by means 
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of pins, bolts, or cotters passing through angle irons or T irous^ 
which impart stiffness to the plate they are riveted to. The 
practice of securing them by cotters and saddle plates is not so 
common as it was a few years ago. When pins or bolts are 
used they should always be arranged for double shear, either 
by forming double eyes upon the ends of the stay which 
clip the T iron, or by forming a single eye on the stay and 
placing it between two angle irons through which the pin 
passes. 

In proportioning the sizes of the stay bar and its bolt so that 
they may be of equal ultimate breaking strength, the diameter 
of the bolts will usually be too small to afford sufficient bearing 
surface in the angle or T iron, which, except in loconootive 
boilers, seldom exceed I" in thickness, and soon fail by crippling 
or bulging. In order to increase the bearing surface on the 
angle iron and at the same time to impart additional stiffness 
to the structure, J" or f" plates about 6" wide are frequently 
riveted to these end angle irons in stationary boilers. Instead of 
uftiug a very large single bolt to ensure sufficient bearing sur- 
face, it is better to forge a good deep T end upon the stay bar, 
which can be secured to the angle irons between which it is 
placed by three or four bolts of moderate diameter. 

A defect often met with in staying the ends of boilers is the 
omission of cotters through the pins when double eyes and 
single T irons are used. This omission allows the double eye 
to open out under strain, when it acts upon its pin with con- 
siderable leverage and bends it. These pins are sometimes 
found bent to an angle of 90° and totally inoperative. When 
the stay is secured by cotters and saddle irons care should be 
taken to make the cotter of sufficient depth, since it is usually 
by its bending that this system fails. The hole through the 
saddle plate should not be cut larger than is absolutely neces- 
sary to let the stay pass, which is usually square. 

When the flat surface is of small area and the pressure is not 
great, stays or tie bolts are sometimes dispensed with, and stiff- 
ness is imparted by simply riveting angle or T irons to the flat 
plates. These are disposed radially or in which ever manner 
they can best be applied to take the strain, according to circum- 
stances. This mode of strengthening the ends of cylindrical 
boilers is very inefficient, and is unforttiuately but too often 
employed. Numerous cases have occurred where it has been 
the source of much annoyance and loss. It is used chiefly by 
makers to save expense, or by those who have experienced 
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trouble from fip'oovin^ and other evils caaaed by an iu judicious 
application of gussets or other stays. 

It is sometimes argued that if the ends be prevented from 
bulging by stiffening riba, any fui'ther staying to the shell or 
from end to end is superfluous, as the rivets securing the end 
to the shell are sufficient of themselves to prevent the end from 
being torn off. This argument can, however, only apply to a new 
boiler, for it is found that the ever- varying strains to which the 
flat surfaces of boilers are subjected, often in the course of time 
seriously affect the strength of these stiffening ribs however well 
they may have answered at first. Ca^es have occurred where 
T iron ribs on the ends of internally fired boilers have become 
crippled with the working pressure after a few years' use, and 
yet showed no permanent set when the boiler was tested by 
water at double the pressure when new. In the cases referred 
to, the T irons were not injured l»y corrosion, which would li'ive« 
caused them to fail much sooner. The loss of strength can only be 
ascribed to the injurious effect of the continually varying strain. 

The circumstance appears to be sometimes overlooked that 
the pressure against a flat end plate merely stiffened and not 
stayed, exerts an awkward strain on the rivets and heads at- 
taching it to the shell angle iron, and a trying transverse strain 
on the plate at the line of attachment, in consequence of which 
plates strengthened in this manner often fail from tearing 
through the line of rivet holes. 

It is only in cases where the diameter of the boiler is very 
small, or the pressure very low, that stiffening ribs are to be 
recommended. In some instances they can be advantageoasly 
applied as auxiliaries to longitudinal and gusset staying. 

In boilers of considerable length, say 20 feet and \ipwards, 
it is necessary to support or suspend the longitudinal stays, and 
unless they are secured by nuts at one end at J east, they should 
be divided at mid length and provided with a double socket and 
two cotters to draw them taut. It is of the first importance 
that the arrangement of longitudinal staying should not inter- 
fere with the efficient cleaning or .examination of the inside of 
the boiler. But in too many cases the stays are made so small 
in section and consequently many in number as to render it 
quite impossible to reach all parts of the boiler. For facility 
of cleaning and examination as well as for efficient staying, gus- 
sets should be used in preference to any other method for 
strengthening the flat ends, unless the boiler is of such small 
length compared with the diameter as to render the application 
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of efficient gussets as great an impediment to cleaning as longi- 
tudiual staying. 

In all cases where single gusset plates are nsed they should 
be secured to the shell and ends by double angle irons with the 
rivets in double shear, and npt by single L irons or X irons with 
the rivets loosely inserted and acting with scarcely any effect. 
Double gusset plates and T irons are not to be recommended 
owing to their greater expense, when single plates aud double- 
angle iroDs can be made to do as welL Some makers set aud 
fix their gussets to the shell before the end plate is attached. 
This enables the gusset to be made of one plate. When, how- 
ever, the gussets are applied subsequently to the fixing of the 
end plates, they require to be made in pieces sufficiently narrow 
to admit of their introduction through the manhole. The 
former of these methods requires greater skill to make a good 
job, but forms a better stay than the latter. When the stay 
consists of a single gusset plate, and where its length and 
strength of attachment on the shell side is sufficient to resist 
the tendency of the strain to move it in a longitudinal direction 
or to turn it on a point near the oomer formed by the end 
plate and shell, it will fail by crippling at the rivet holes, or by 
shearing the rivets securing the plate to the end, or by drawing 
off the rivet heads securing the angle irons to the flat end, which 
must therefore be made sufficiently strong to bear the strain 
where most severe, which will be at the centre of gravity of the 
sector when the gusset is arranged radially. 

When the stay consists of a gusset plate and diagonal plate, the 
strength of the latter must be considered separately as a diagonal 
stay. It may, however, be remarked that a considerable portion 
of the strain that would otherwise come upon the diagonal plate 
is distributed by the angle iron over a portion of the gusset plate; 
and where the edges of the two plates are also butted well to- 
gether the whole stay may be considered as a solid gusset plate. 
There can be no doubt that where applicable a gusset forms 
the best stay, especially in cases where it is of great depth, 
which enables it to act effectively over a great length of plate. 
In the event of the end plate giving way through the rivet 
holes or along the edge of the angle iron securing it to the boiler 
shell or flue tubes, the gusset plate if well secured would be 
more likely than any other kind of stay to hold the end pdate 
in its place and allow the pressure to diminish gradually through 
the rent formed, instead of blowing the plate completely away 
and causing a violent explosion. 
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Id cases where considerable pressure is used, it is advisable 
to exteud the length of the gusset along the shell and secure it 
to the second belting of plates, and not to the first only, which 
is the usual practice. Long, plam, cylindrical externally fired 
boilers being liable to break their backs, should have their ends 
tied together with stout longitudinal plate or bar-stays properly 
suspended or supported where necessary. These stays are not 
so much intended to prevent the occurrence of transverse seam 
rips as to prevent the two ends flying off in opposite directions 
if a transverse rent should occur, and so far are meant to pre- 
vent an explosion, or at leaH to greatly mitigate its effects. 

Straight furnace tubes attached by angle irons or flanges to 
flat plates and small tubes riveted over at the ends may be 
regarded as stays for the plates they unite. When, however, in 
the case of a cluster of small tubes the plates are thin and of large 
area the tubes alone cannot be depended upon, even when femiled 
and riveted over at both ends, and their efficiency as stays shoxdd 
be increased either by prolonging some of them beyond the plates 
and screwing nuts on their ends, or by inserting at proper dis- 
tances longitudinal stays secured by nuts both inside and out. 

It must be remembered that in longitudinal tubes heated 
internally either all round their circumference when vertical, 
or only on their upper surface when horizontal, the greater 
expaosion of the tube compared with that of the shell, throws 
a severe strain on the end attachment and stays, over and 
above that due to the pressure. This happens only with tubes 
of too large a diameter compared with their length to accommo- 
date themselves to the expansion by bending, and it is only 
after the expansion due to the heat has been allowed by the 
bulging of the end plate or stretching of the shell and stays, 
that the tube can be regarded as a stay at alL It is, therefore, 
obvious that such tubes should have freedom to expand and 
contract without throwing undue stress on the rest of the boiler, 
which is best effected by imparting to the end plates the least 
amount of rigidity oonsistent with safety, which may be done 
by keeping all the stays the greatest distance allowable from 
the tube, and by making the flat ends as thin as may be 
expedient. 

The flat ends of tubular boilers, at least up to 8 feet 
diameter, should always be made in one plate, either solid or 
welded, and not in several piieces, which are so liable to leak or 
groove at the riveted joiuts. 

The usual method of calculating the pressure acting on stay 
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bolts, is to coiwider each bolt as sustaining the pressure against 
a certain area of the plate to which it is attached. In water- 
space staying the area is measured by 
the rectangle contained between four Fig. 13. 

bolts, as in fig. 13. . ^""^ ^ 

Where the pressure is very great, ) o O of 

as in locomotive boilers, the strength \ 
of the plate is not taken into account, / 
the whole pressure being regarded as 1 

borne by the stays. Water-space stays / *- ' ( 

should be made to bear at most one- \ o O O I 

eighthorone-teuththeirbreakingstrain, / 1 

or say 4000 lbs. per square inch, to — -^ 

ensure sufficient strength being left when they are wasted by 
corrosion. The whole surface of the stay bolt is exposed to the 
corrosive effect of the water, whilst only one side of the plate 
is exposed. 

The size of the stay may be found by the following 
f ormida : — 

«* X P 



A = 



4000 



where A = area of each bolt ; s = distance betw^n centres, and 
P = working pressure. 

When the area of the bolts is given, the distance of the 
centres can be found as follows : — 



,.v/- 



4000 X A 



In determining the diameter of stay^ it is usual to make it 
twice the thickness of the plate. 

To render the inside of locomotive and similar boilers more 
accessible, the end plate stays are sometimes afranged diago- 
nally and secured to the shell, and in various other descrip- 
tions of boilers diagonal stays are used instead of longitudini^. 
These diagonal stays should never be attached to the inside 
furnaces or furnace tubes, where they are h'able to cause trouble 
by their tendency to arrest thQ expansion and contraction of 
the plates. The resultant tension is greater on a diagonal than 
on a longitudinal stay, and may be found thus : — 

P 

D- : T 

cosin A 

r 2 
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where D = tension on diagonal stay ; P = pressure against end 
plate, and A the angle which the stay makes with the direc- 
tion of the pressure against the fiat plate. 

In fig. 14, if we make S 
Fig. 14. the distance between the flat 

plate E, and stay attachment 
B = the pressure at right 
angles to the plate which is 
supported by the stay, the 
tension D wiU be represented 
graphically by the centre line 
T of stay. 

We are indebted to Sir 
W. Fairbaim for some experiments on iron and copper screwed 
stay bolts, let into copper and iron plates similar to locomo- 
tive firebox staying. 

1st. A ^" iron stay with enlarged head screwed and riveted 
into a f iron plate, failed by breaking through the shank with 
12*5 tons, the screw and plate remaining uninjured. 

2nd. A similar arrangement, but with a copper plate, failed 
with a load of 10*7 tons, the head tearing off, and the copper 
threads stripping. 

3rd. A 1'^ iron stay with enlarged end screwed into a 
^'' copper plate, and not riveted, was drawn out of the plate 
by 8 '1 tons, the copper thread stripping. 

4th. A ^^' copper stay with enlarged end, screwed and 
riveted into a f " «ooppper plate, broke through the shank with 
7*2 tons, after stretching -^^'\ 

The above results may be arranged as follows : — 



t 


Breaking 
weight. 

Tons. 


Strength 

diRtributed 

over 25" area, 

thifl would 

give lbs. per 

square indi. 


Strength 

distributed 

over IG" area, 

this would 

give lbs. per 

square inch. 


Ist. Iron into iron, screwed 

and riveted . 
2nd. Iron into copper, screwed 

and riveted . 
8rd. Iron inio copper, screwed 

only .... 
4th. Copper into copper, screwed 

and riveted . 


12-6 

10-7 

8-2 

7-2 


1120 

960 

"■ 726 

645 


1760 
1500 
1134 
1008 
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The first of these results shows that f " length of screw, sup- 
plemented by a riveted head, is folly equal in strength to the 
bolt. 

Comparing the second and fourth results, we find that an 
iron stay is 60 per cent, stronger than the copper stay, both 
being in copper plates. 

The method of locomotive firebox staying was still further 
tested by the same eminent authority. Two boxes were con- 
structed, each 22" square, haviug 2|-" water space between ^" iron 
and ^^' copper plates, stayed with \^" iron stays, having enlarged 
ends screwed into the plates, and riveted. In one box the 
stays were arranged at 5^' centres. On the application of 
water pressure the sides began at 455 lbs. per square inch to 
bulge outvrards between the stays. At 815 lbs. the construc- 
tion gave way, the head of the central stay being drawn 
through the copper plate. In the other box the stkys were 
placed at 4" centres. The bulging began at 515 lbs., increas- \ 
iug to 995 lbs. ; from this to 1295 lbs. the increase of the 
bulging was inappreciable ; it then increased till the pressure 
reached 1600 lbs., when it amounted to one-third of an inch. 
At 1625 lbs. the §" iron plate gave way by the thread strip- 
ping, and allowed one of the stays to be drawn through. 

In this last experiment the iron plate and not the copper 
one was the weakest, whilst the stays remained sound. The 
greatest stress upon each stay was 9 tons for those at 5" centres, 
and 11^ tons for those at 4'' centres. The actual breaking , 
strength of the stays would be about 16 tons. 

Comparing these last results with the first of the other set 
of experiments, we find the thread in the iron plate 14 per 
cent, weaker under conditions approaching nearer to those in 
actual practice than obtained in the experiment when the plute 
stood sound at 12*5 tons. The bulging of the plate may 
account for the decrease of strength, as it would cause the plate 
to be drawn away all round the screw, especially on the 
inside, and would therefore diminish the efficiency of the 
threads. With a similar box, but having the stays at 9'' or 
10" centres, it is very probable the bulging would be so great 
as to enlarge the holes, and allow the centre stays to draw out 
without even stripping the threads. 

Whatever value the above experiments may have in proving 
that for similar arrangements the bolt is weaker than the plate, 
and that the usual practice of locomotive firebox staying is 
sufficiently strong, they afford no sufficient data on which to 
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base the ultimate strength of the plates thendselvesy as for 
instance when the stays are better secored by nuts and washers 
instead of by riveting over. For want of better information 
we are still justified in proportioning our stayed surfaces 
aooording to the theory advanced on page 23 — ^that the 
strength of flat stayed surfaces is inversely as the square of the 
distance of the stays, the thickness being constant, and with 
the same distance of stays the strength of the plate varies as 
the square of the thickness, and may be expressed by the 
following formula ; — 

P«2 = 2c^8 

where P = pressure, s z^ distance between stays, e = a con- 
stant, which we may take at 54,000 for iron plates, h = thick- 
ness of plate. If we take 6 as the factor of safety, c 
becomes 9000. 

When the pressure and thickness are given, we have. 



.=v/^ 



from which formula the following table of distances of stays for 
different pressures with f' ^^" and ^" plates is calculated. 



Pressure in 

lbs. per 
square inch. 


Centres of stays 
for 


r plates. 


^'plates. 


i'' plates. 


20 

80 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

ItiO 


lU 

H 

8 

7J 

64 
6 

5 

4i 

44 

4i 

H 

H 
4 


18 
lOi 

H 

7i 

7 

64 
6i 
6} 

H 
H 

5 
4J 
4i 
4» 


15 

12J 

10| 

84 

8} 

84 

I' 

6} 

61 
6i 

6| 
6i 
64 
64 


Dia. of stay 


r 


. 1" 


U" 
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As the unstayed surfaces are calculated from the oentres of 
the stay bolts, instead of from the edge of the head or actual 
point of support, the above table gives a greater margin of 
safety than 6, and the centres may be increased 1^" for f " 
plates ; 1^" for y'/ plates, and .l|" for ^ plates. The strength 
of the bolts must be increased to correspond with the increase 
of surface ; and instead of the sizes given at bottom of the table, 
they will vary frotti 1 to li, from 1^ to If, and from 1| to l| 
respectively for pressures of from 20 to 160 lbs. The increased 
distances can only be relied upon where the stays are secured 
by nuts, or where these are not admissible, by strong, stout, 
riveted heads, not liable to waste away, and not where the 
paltry flat heads so generally used are employed. 

As, however, 1", 1^" and 1^' are for |", -j^g.* and J" plates 
respectively, the largest diameter of stay that admits of having 
proper sized heads formed by hammering, without injuring the 
threads, these diameters should limit the widest centres of 
stays, when nuts are not used, at different pressures, which may 
be found by the formula already given at page 99. 



S 



y4000 X A 



It may be remarked that the centres of stays in locomotive 
fireboxes are seldom determined by the thickness of metal or 
pressure, 4" centres Seing the general rale for firebox staying, 
whether the pressure be 100 lbs. or 180 lbs., or the plates be 
•f^g^" or -f'^ The centres in this case are determined chiefly 
by the capability of the copper plates in the furnace to resist 
bulging when they become over-heated, which often happens, 
especifdly when the water is bad. 

The above experiments of Fairbaim were made on plates and 
stays at an ordinary atmospheric temperature, and cannot 
therefore be taken as a standard for the strength of copper 
plates in a firebox. In treating of the properties of copper, it 
was stated that its strength diminished rapidly with an increase 
of temperature, some experiments having shown that 25 per cent, 
of its tensile strength was lost at a temperature of 500°. When 
the water is very bad, there can be no doubt that the tem- 
perature of the plates rises considerably above this. This cir- 
cumstance accounts for f " and ^" copper plates stayed at 4^ 
centres sometimes failing after two or three years' work, under 
a pressure of from 100 lbs. to 140 lbs. The character of the 
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failure varies in an unaccountable manner ; sometimes the plates 
are rent for a considerable length in a straight line between two 
rows of stays, and in some cases, especially when the stays are 
wider apart than usual, or about 6'', the bulged plate gives way 
at its apex, the course of the rent being diagonal to the stays. 
The position, also, of the rupture varies in different cases. 
Frequently the crown plate gives way first, which may be 
accounted for by the deposit from the water settling on this 
plate. When the water is very bad, the partial choking up of 
the side and end water spaces, particularly when they are 
cramped, impedes the free ebullition of the water, and overheat- 
ing, as in the other case, ensfues. 

The fiat crowns of locomotive and portable boiler fireboxes, 
and of combustion chambers, are not usually directly stayed to 
the outer shell, like the ends and sides of the fire-boxes, but 
are strengthened by stay bolts aod nuts suspended from wrought- 
iron girder stays, which should be bedded firmly on the tops of 
the end or side plates, but by preference on the former. These 
girder stays are either forged solid, or they are mfide of two 
plates, with a space between, for the bolts, and are riveted 
together at the ends. To avoid having an undue thickness of 
metal, as well as to preserve a water way for circulation, and 
cleaning out, a clear space of at least 1| inch should be left 
between the roof plate and girder stay. In order to enable the 
stay bolt to be tightly screwed up, without bending the plate, 
it is the usual practice to insert ferrules between the plate and 
stay. Another plan is to forge projections on to the solid stay 
bottom, which serve as distance pieces, and into which the stay 
bolts are tapped from the under side. Both these methods act 
also with advantage in imparting great strength and stiffness to 
the whole. The plate is thus made to act as a bottom flange 
to the girder, and is fixed at the ends, whilst the web is merely 
supported at both endR. The girder is therefore of a compound 
type. For want of sufficient experimental data from which to 
deduce a rule for the strength and stifi'ness of this arrangement, 
we must confine our attention to the strength of the stay itself, 
using a smaller factor of safety in consequence of the strength 
imparted by the bottom flange. The stay may then be taken 
as a beam, uniformly loaded, and supported at both ends. Its 
strength can therefore be determined by the usual formula, 

W I 

8 ^ 
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Where W = distributed weight, = pressure x oiatanoe be- 
tween girders x length of span =: p X S X 2 
I z= length of span in inches. 
c = modulus of rupture =i 54000. 
h z= breadth in inches. 
d =r depth ,y ,, 
p z= pressure in lbs. per square inch. 

The length of span being given as well as the pressure and 
width between girders, the breadth and depth are the unknown 
quantities usually required. The breadth varies from ^ to ^ 
the depth, and may be taken at ^th, which is about the average. 
Taking the factor of safety at about 3, the foimula for the 
depth becomes 



^-- 8/P X SZ3 



6000 

In girder stays of long span one-fourth the depth will be 
found too much for the thickness, and may be made one-fifth, 
the depth being increased to correspond. . 

As wrought-iron bars under a transverse strain deflect con- 
siderably before they break, the useful strength of wrought-iron 
girder stays must be estimated by the amount of deflection it is 
safe or expedient to allow, and not by their actual breaking 
weight. It has been found that in bars, whose depth is not 
less than about one-tenth their length, the deflection due to a 
load less than that required to overcome the limit of elasticity, 
or about oue-third the breaking weight, is trifling, and when the 
strength is proportioned accordingly the bar may be regarded as 
suflSciently stiff*. 

When a girder stay of known proportions has been found to 
answer under a certain pressure, it is sometimes useful to know 
how its stiflhess is affected by the alteration of pressure, or of 
its proportions. The conditions of stiffness are shown by the 
following formula : 

» 
I = length of beam, h = breadth, and d zr depth^ 

e = a constant quality, and d := deflection. 

From this it is seen that the deflection of a. beam is directly 
as the weight and cube of the length, and inversely as thiB 

F 3 
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breadth- and cube of the depth. In order to preserve the same 
atiffnessy the depth must be increased in the same proportion as 
the length, the breadth remaining constant. With a constant 
depth the stiffness will remain unaltered when the breadth is 
as the cube of the length, or when b^ is as 2. 

The usual method of staying firebox crowns by girder stays 
has the disadvantage of causing half the load on the crown plate 
to be concentrated upon a few portions of the end plates. With 
a large firebox this load is frequently more than that required 
to crush the copper and produce distortion of the tube holes. 
In order to avoid this and the great size of the stay, necessary 
in very long fireboxes, if arranged longitudinally, the girder 
stays are sometimes arranged transversely. In whichever man- 
ner these stays are placed, too great cai-e cannot be taken to 
make them suflioiently long, and to bed them firmly and evenly 
on the end or side plates, in order that the weight may come 
directly on to these, and be carried by the foundation ring of 
the firebox instead of by the roof plate, which is sometimes the 
case when the censurable plan is adopted of not letting the 
girder stay ends project past the ends or sides, but merely to 
rest on the crown plate, thus throwing the weight on the 
joints, or portion of the roof that is ill calculated to bear the 
strain. 

In order to relieve the foundation ring of the great strain 
that would otherwise be thrown upon it, some of the girder 
stays are usually secured to the outer shell crown by sling stays 
attached to angle or T irons. 

A plan of arranging the girder stays, adopted to a consider- 
able extent on the continent, is to carry them right across the 
firebox crown, and secure them firmly to the outside shell 
sides, which must be carried sufficiently high to admit of this 
arrangement. The formula for calculating the strength of 
these stays is that for beams uniformly loaded and fixed at both 
ends. 

Another arrangement is- to fix the girder stays in a longitu- 
dinal direction to the outer shell crown. In this case the stays 
usually consist of plates secured by angle irons to the shell, 
with double-angle irons below, to which the firebox crown is 
stayed by bolts in the usual manner. This and most of the 
arrangements of girder staying interfere greatly with the wash- 
ing out and cleaning of the crown, which rapidly wears out in 
consequence. In order to obviate this defect, and at the same 
time to get rid of the cumbrous weight and mass of these heavy 
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BtajB the practice is becoming now more general of staying the fire- 
box crown to the outer shell like the sides and ends. The 
outer shell crown plate is in some such oases made flat, which 
renders the attachment of the stays more easy, and allows the 
outside plate to spring, and so accommodate itself to the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the firebox, to which it is now 
rigidly attached. Where the outer shell is circular the stays 
require to be arranged to allow sufficient play at the ends of 
the inside crown for the vertical expansion and contraction of 
the side and end plates. 

In order to preserve the cylindrical form, the tubes in the 
best made Cornish and Lancashire boilers are welded at the 
longitudinal joints when made of iron. In using steel and 
where the workmanship of the welding cannot be relied upon 
in iron tubes, butt joints with strips on the water side should 
be used. These longitudinal seams in the furnace plates 
should in all cases be kept . below the fire bars, whether the 
joint be li^, butt, or welded. Steel tubes are usually con- 
sidered stronger than iron in the ratio of 6:5. The usual 
means of strengthening furnace tubes by dividing them into 
short lengths is to join each belt, or every second or third belt, 
according to the strength required by T-iron rings, ^'Adamson " 
ring seams, or " Bowling " hoops. 

In using the first method (fig. 15) which imparts great (some- 
times too great) rigidity to the tube, the flange in contact with 
the tubes should not exceed the thickness of the plate, or say 
i" as a rule, but the perpendicular flange may be made stronger. 
By making the successive belts of plate to butt closely 
together, a practice which is still sometimes stupidly adopted, 
too great rigidity is imparted to the tube, and grooving on the 
water side at the edge of the T-iron flanges is sure to follow. 
Owing to the difficulty of effectually caulking such a joint, 
either in a single or 
two-fined boiler, when 
a leakage occurs at the 
water spaces, it cannot 
be stopped, and the 
tube must be even- 
tually replaced by one 
of better design. In 
order to ease the tube, 

and to allow of efficient caulking at any time, which can be 
done all round the tube on the fire side, a clear space of at 



Fig. 15. 
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least 1" between the plates should always be allowed, as shown 
in fig. 15. This also lessens the liability to overheat at the 
seam by keeping down the thickness of materiaL To make 
a good job by tlds mode of strengthening, accurate workman- 
ship is required, as the two lengths of tube which are embraced 
by the same ring should be of exactly the same diameter, or 
the joint will give trouble. 

A better means, however, of strengthening than the above 
is the Adamson or flanged seam (fig. 16), which has long been 

used with success. It necessitates 
^' ^^« the use of good iron in the first 

place to ensure sound flanging, 
which is, however, sometimes not 
skilfully done, and the plates are 
seriously reduced in thickness at 
the edge. In many boiler works 
this flanging is economically done 
by suitable machinery in one or two heats, which ensures a 
better job being made, and distresses the plate less than 
the repeated heating with the common method, an advan- 
tage of vital importance when steel is the material to be 
operated, upon. The strip of plate between the flanges is 
used rather to admit of sound caulking from the fire side, than 
to add strength. The root of the flange should not have too 
small a radius, say not less than f in the inside, or the plate 
will be liable to become grooved on the crown by ''the alternate 
expansion and contraction, the allowance of which is one of the 
advantages claimed for this seam. The grooving of the flange, 
which frequently takes place, especially at the end attachment, 
is easily repaired by riveting over' it a piece of thin plate. Not 
the least important advantage in this seam is that it keeps all 
the rivet heads and plate edges away from the fire, which 
renders it eminently suitable for a furnace joint. The pressure 
inside the boiler also tends to keep the joint closed. When 
any defect requiring repairs occurs at the joints, either to the 
plates or rivets, in the narrow water spaces at the sides of or 
between the tubes in Lancashire boilers, or at the bottom 
of Cornish boilers, the inaccessible position renders repairing 
very difficult. 

The bowling hoop (fig. 17) in iron or steel is of more recent 
date, and has not been so largely applied as the other two 
methods. Its shape precludes the objection of too great rigidity, 
but like the T-irou hoop, it has the di&advantage, when used 
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to coiinect the furnace plates, of placing a joint, along with a 
double thiokness of plate in the Ore. 




Another method of strengthening tubes conBiatfi in making 
the contiguoiu belts that make up the tube of tno different eizea. 
The ends of the unaller belts are flanged to a ~]_ shape to re- 
ceive the larger leugtha, and these flanges impart strength to . 
the tube. 

It has abo been proposed to strengthen tubes b; making 
them of corrugated plates, the corrugations iiuoing at right- 
angles to the axis of the tube. 

In many second-rate boiler works, instead of using any of 
the above means for strengthening the tubes, it is a common 
practice to apply one or more welded or jointed T or angle iron 
hoops (figH. 16 and 19), secured to the tube plates by rivets, 
whi<ih shoold not be more than 6" centres apart 



^IS. 



Fig. 18. 



In order to avoid overheating by having an nndue thick- 
ness of metal, about an inch water space is maiutained between 
ttia hoop and the tube by means of ferrules, as shown. As 
these have no duty but to act as distance pieces they are best 
made very light, and everything should be done to keep the 
space as clear as clear as possible to avoid overheating. WiUi this 
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object in view, T iron hoops should never be employed. Theii 
extra strength is totally unnecessary, and their increased width 
acts injuriously in preventing the escape of the steam from the 
tube surface, and in harbouring the incrustation and deposit to 
a greater extent than the narrower L iron flange. The usual 
size of angle is from 3" X 3" to 2i" X ^i" X J". A section of 
3" X 2 J" X i" might, however, be used with advantage. This 
would be found quite strong enough, and much lighter than 
the sections usually employed. 

These strengthening rings are frequently found riveted to the 
body of the plate, without any water spaces at all, or with the 
water space so small as to be practically worthless, the circu- 
lation of the water and removal of the accumulated dirt being 
entirely prevented. The result of this practice is overheating, 
the efects of which are unmistakably exhibited in cracked 
rivet-holes and consequent leakage and corrosion. 

It frequently happens that strengthening hoops require to 
be added to boilers already in use, or after their construction 
is completed. In such cases angle irons should be used, and in 
order to get them through the manhole they require to be made 
in halves. In putting these round the tubes their ends should be 
carefully butted together, and secured by double flsh -plates, 
with at least two rivets at each side of the butt. They can 
then be secured to the tubes with rivets passed through light 
ferrules, about one inch deep, and at not more than 6'' centres. 
In Lancashire boilers, with very narrow ndddle and side water 
spaces, the perpendicular flange often requires to be cut away 
to clear the shell or the other tube, and care should be taken 
that it clears properly when put on and when the boiler is at 
work, and also that the incrustation does not effectually bind it 
to the shell after working some time. The corresponding hoops 
on the flues of Lancashire boilers should be placed two or three 
inches clear of each other. When these hoops come in contact 
with the shell or with each other, they interfere with the free 
action of the tubes, which frequently leads to leakage, fractured 
rivet holes, and started seams. 

There can be no doubt that the ^'Adamson " seam is the only 
one whose principle recommends it for the furnace end of a 
tube where the joint is unavoidably exposed to the* action of 
the fire, and it should be applied in all new boilers to the furnace, 
whether the collapsing strength of the tube requires it or not. 
However liable to cause slight overheating the angle iron hoop 
may be, it should nevertheless be applied round the furnace. 
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to all tmstrengthened tubes m use, as a precaution agaiust a 
coUapee on a large scale, in the event of the furnace crown 
becoming overheated. 

Cylindrical, conical, oval, and rectangular water-tubes are 
often used as a means of strengthening boiler flue tubes of both 
cylindrical and elliptical section. Where the side and middle 
water spaces are yery small in Lancashire boilers, these water 
tubes are preferable to encircling hoops, as they offer at the 
same time one of the best means of improving the general 
circulation of the water in the boiler, which ia always defective 
when the water spaces are less than 4", even with a clean 
shelL To facilitate their application to boilers in use water 
tubes are sometimes with advantage fixed in a sloping direc- 
tion fore and aft in the tube. The Galloway tube, however, 
offers the greatest facilities of application, besides being the 
best in shape for promoting the circulation. 

Where several water tubes are applied as means of strength- 
ening a cylindrical flue tube, they should be arranged vertically, 
and inclined sideways to break joint, but never quite hori- 
zontally, or in one line from end to end. When water tubes 
are used behind the bridge, the furnace itself, when cylindrical, 
should still be strengthened by an encircling hoop, to prevent 
a serious collapse, as already observed. The ends of water- 
tubes should always be flanged for new boilers. Angle irons 
only add to the risk of leakage, but may in some cases be used 
with advantage in old boilers, as they facilitate the application 
of the tube. Some boiler-makers weld-in their water-tubes 
to avoid leakage from joints or rivets. No doubt the motive 
is good, but when the tube requires cutting out for replacing, 
the welded part also generally requires to be removed, and 
causes a very large hole to be made in the flue tube. 

Water pockets in the sides of the flue tubes are also em- 
ployed to a considerable extent, instead of water tubes passing 
through the centre. They certainly have the advantage of 
aUowiug a freer passage along the tube for cleaning and ex- 
amination than ordinary 5" or 6'' water tubes, which are often 
injudiciously applied only three or foiu: feet apart to tubes of 
even less than 2' B" diameter, and prevent the passage of any 
but a very small adult ; the cleaning in consequence becomes 
neglected, and the reduction in the evaporative speed and 
economy of the boiler inevitably follows. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BOILER MOUNTINGS, ETC. 

The subject of boiler mountings may be fitly introduced by 
a few remarks on their proper mode of attachmenti which is 
too often overlooked. 

The first object to be sought is a good joint, which will 
ensure freedom from leakage, and its accompanying evils. At 
the flat ends and flat surfaces, which can be readily dressed up 
to form a good face there need be no di£Sculty in making a tight 
cement joint, by bolting the mountings directly on to the plate, 
provided that the plate is not liable to bulge by the pressure, 
and the flange to be bolted is not too thin, and the studs or 
bolts are not too few and far between, and not too small to 
admit of the nuts being tightly screwed up. The proportion 
between the stififness of the flange and the number and size of 
bolts employed i^ a simple consideration too frequently not 
sufficiently considered. 

On a curved surface, however, like a boiler-barrel, or hemi- 
spherical end or dome crown, an ordinary cement joint with 
bolt studs cannot be depended upon for tightness. In all such 
oases the mounting should be attached to a seating securely- 
riveted to the plate. This seating may be suitably made of 
cast iron, from a pattern tried on to the curved surface. When 
the aperture in the plate is not of the roughest description, a 
good joint with the plate can be ensured by caulking from the 
inside. But in order to provide against any uncertainty in the 
fit of the casting, and to enable the joint to be caulked on the 
outside, it is sometimes recommended to interpose a layer of 
sheet iron about i'* thick between the casting and the plate. 
With careful workmanship and ordinary skill this refinement 
is not necessary. 

In certain cases seatings of wrought iron, brass, or east- 
oopper, adnutting of caulking inside and out, are applied with 
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advantage. The surface of the seating, which receives the 
mounting, being flat in all cases, can be truly faced and a per- 
fectly tight joint insured. 

The form of the seating admits of some little variety, and 
may be left to individual taste and judgment. 

The application of riveted seatings is rendered doubly neces- 
sary when the attachment to the plates is concealed from view 
by brickwork or other covering. Yet they are often objected 
to on the score of expense. The outlay, however, in many 
cases would be far better applied in providing suitable seatings 
than in attaching a dome, which in the great majority of cases 
is an useless and cumbersome appendage. 

Where the mounting is attached once for all, there need 
be no difficulty in making a faced jomfc tight with a thin film 
of cement. But in cases where the joint is periodically broken 
and remade, as, for instance, at the manhole, the faces are 
liable to become uneven from rough usage, and the perfect 
tightness is no longer easily obtained. Cement being no 
longer proof against leakage, resort must be had to cord, 
india-rubber, copper wire, or what is sometimes found to 
answer better than anything with rough faces, namely a piece 
of §" or J" lead pipe carefully arranged, with the ends over- 
lapping within the circle of bolts. An excellent plan of 
making a tight joint is to cut a semi-circular ^-inch groove 
in each of the two faces, into which a copper wire is 
inserted, with the ends brazed together, and sufficiently thick 
to keep the faces from close contact when the joint is screwed 
np. The faces of manhole and mud hole-mouthpieces are often 
destroyed by attempts to wedge off the covers when these are 
difficult of removal. The reckless insertion of chiselR, <S;c., 
may be avoided by providing two tap-bolts at opposite points 
in the cover. On screwing these up against the face of the 
seating the cover is gently but irresistibly removed. 

THE FEEP APPARATUS. 

Every boiler should be provided with its own independeiit 
feed back pressure valve. In too many cases reliance is 
placed upon the pump valves and the check valve, fitted to 
some injectors for preventing the water being forced back out 
of the boiler by the steam pressure. Now, in the case of a 
single boiler the pump valves may be considered as a sufficient 
safeguard against the loss of water by the way it entered, if 
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there be no way of escape between the boiler and the pump^ 
But it so frequently happens, duiing the life of a boiler, that 
branches are added to the feed delivery pipe terminating in a 
stop yalve, or tap, which requires to be closed and opened by- 
hand, whereby a great risk of emptying the boiler is incurred, 
that it is advisable to fit a check valve to every new boiler in the 
first instance. With respect to the check valve on a Giffard's 
injector, its action cannot be depended upon, as it is usually 
inverted, or, at the best, placed horizontally. Boiler feed check 
valves should never be placed horizontally, as, when the closing of 
the valve is not assisted by its own weight, the back pressure 
of water from the boiler often fails to make it act. 

When two or more boilers are fed from the same pump, it 
is necessary that each should be furnished with a back pressure 
valve. The system, but too common, of providing each boiler 
merely with a stop valve for regulating the feed has led to 
numerous explosions, from the water being syphoned out of 
one boiler into the other. The presence of a stop valve between 
the pump and boiler should always be acoompaoied by a relief 
valve, to prevent risk of bursting the delivery pipe by closing 
the stop valve with the pump at work. 

There are two descriptions of feed back pressure valves in 
general use, viz. : ball clacks, and mitre valves with feather 
guides. The casing may be made of cast iron, but the valve 
seat and lid must be of brass, or rather gun-metaL Ball valves 
are usually employed in locomotives, as they act more freely, 
are less prone to stick fast, reqiiire less frequent renewal, and 
are generally more suitable for the high speed of pump attained 
in locomotive working. Mitre valves are also sometimes used 
for locomotives, especially with injectors, and nearly always for ' 
stationary boilers, where they are readily adapted to act also as 
stop valves, by haviug a spindle made to screw down on the 
valve lid, by which the amount of lift can be regulated. A 
common but dangerous practice is to have this spindle attached 
to the valve. By this arrangement its closing can be pre- 
vented, and it is thereby rendered non-self-acting and useless 
for a back pressure valve. 

Two common defects met with in the design of back pres- 
sure valves are, 1, the allowance of too much lift, which quickly 
brings about the destruction of the valve and seat, so far as 
tightness is concerned, by the hammering action they undergo, 
especially with a quick stroke pump. 2. The delivery branch 
to the boiler is often not kept sufficiently high above the valve, 
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and the chamber above the valve is not made suflSciently large. 
This, causing the back pressure to act on the side of the valve, 
instead of on the top, leads to the unequal wear of the seat, if 
it does not actually prevent the valve from closing properly. 
These two defects, which often escape detection, have been the. 
cause of endless trouble in keeping these valves tight. One 
quarter-inch left is as much as any valve should have, and in 
many cases -^^'^ lift should not be exceeded. The average rate 
of flow through the valve is 400 feet per minute, and should 
not exceed 600 feet. In order to diminish the blow on the 
valve, an air vessel is sometimes added, and also a valve for 
the admission of air on the suction side of the pump. To save 
the pipe from bursting, it is obvious that the size and lift of 
the pump valves should be governed by those of the check 
valve. 

A great diversity of opinion exists respecting the best position 
for the introduction of the feed water. The usual practice is 
to admit it near the bottom in all kinds of boilers. Whether 
this is theoretically correct with a view of obtaining the maxi- 
mum evaporative efficiency depends upon the description and 
arrangement of heating surface. There are, however, practical 
considerations which completely overrule any supposed or actual 
saving of fuel to be derived from introducing the feed at the 
lowest point of the boiler. When the water enters at a very 
high temperature the results obtained from difference of posi- 
tion will of course be less marked. 

In externally fired boilers the usual plan is to carry the feed 
pipe from the crown down to within a few inches of the boiler 
bottom, which receives the impact of the cold water. The 
natural tendency of this mode of delivery is to lower the tem- 
perature of the plates in the vicinity of the feed pipe orifice 
every time the water enters, thus increasing unnecessarily the 
wear and tear of the boiler. When the feed is not heated, and 
the plates on to which it is delivered are exposed to a high 
temperature, this practice is simply dangerous, and is one of the 
most frequent causes of transverse seam rips. Even with feed 
water at a high temperature, say 250°| the difference between 
this and the temperature of the plates may still be very great. 

When the pipe is cut short, say two feet from the bottom, 
the injurious effect of the entering water is no doubt diminished, 
but, even in this case, when the supply, sufficient to serve half- 
a-dozen boilers, is concentrated for a time on a single boiler, 
the water must be injected with great force upon the plate 
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beneath. A plan frequently adopted to prevent the oooliug 
effect on the plates is to fix a vessel under the mouth of the 
pipe to receive the feed. By this means the water is also better 
distributed, as it overflows by displacement from the sides of 
the vessel. With some waters this vessel may be made to act 
usefully as a sediment collector. 

In Cornish, Lancashire and similar boilers, the feed is usually 
delivered near the bottom, either through an aperture in the 
front end plate, or through a vertical pipe from the crown, or 
by the bottom blow-out pipe. This practice appears to be due 
to the prevalent opinion that by delivering the cold feed at a 
high point in the boiler the furnace crown seams are liable to 
be started, and that the cold water should be admitted as far 
below the steam as possible, to prevent any condensing effect it 
might produce. In multi-tubular boilers of the locomotive 
type, the feed is admitted at various points in the firebox 
and barrel according to the practice prevailing in different 
localities. 

Now, in most internally-fired tubular boilers there is a con- 
siderable amount of dead water at the bottom which remains 
comparatively cold long after steam is being formed above where 
the heat is greatest, and it seems opposed to common sense to 
prolong the existence or increase the quantity of this dead water 
by admitting the cold feed at the bottom, where it has a ten- 
dency to remain. By introducing it at a higher point in the 
boiler, the comparatively cold water naturally tends to descend, 
in conseiquence of its superior gravity, and promotes the circula- 
tion by displacement. In its descent, which may be retarded 
by the circulation, the water becomes heated, and thus tends to 
equalise the temperature above and below, and thereby lessens > 
the inequality between the temperatures of the top and bottom 
of the shell, which is so destiTictive to the boiler. 

Another circumstance in connection with this matter, which 
is too often lost sight of, is the importance of preventing as much 
of the water as possible from being forced back through the 
feed inlet, in the event of the back pressure valve not acting, 
properly — by no means a rare occurrence brought about 
by defective condition, or by the obstruction caused by chips 
or pieces of incrustation lodging on the valve seat. This 
consideration alone should go far to determine the best point 
for the feed delivery, and consequently in the best boiler practice 
the feed apparatus is arranged to deliver an inch or two below 
the lowest water level. By this arrangement the furnace crowng 
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of internally fired boilers, and the hot side plates of externally 
fired boilers, are not liable to be suddenly drained dry in the 
event of the feed-check-valve becoming inoperative. In order 
to guard against any risk of starting the fornaoe-tube seams of 
internally fired boilers, the feed should be admitted through a 
horizontal perforated pipe, having the end closed, from four to 
eight feet long, placed just below the lowest water level By 
this means the water is well distributed, and can have no 
sensible effect in contracting the plates. By making the internal 
feed-pipe of considerable length, an opportunity is afforded of 
raising the temperature of the entering water before it mixes 
with the water in the boiler. 

In using feed water containing much bicarbonate of lime in 
solution, the elevation of temperature causes such a rapid pre* 
cipitation of the lime salts, that the perforations become rapidly 
choked up, which leads to serious inconvenience. With water 
of this description, it is advisable to use a short internal pipe, 
only a few inches in length, ending in an open trough, or pipe 
of larger diameter with the upper side cut away. The distri- 
bution of the water is by this means still maintained, whilst the 
liability to choke up is to a great extent removed. 

In the locomotive class of boiler it is difficult to apply any 
internal feed arrangement, and experience has proved that from 
the diflSculty, and, in many ea^es, the impossibility, of frequent 
examination, it is safer to leave them off, in consequence of their 
liability to choke up with deposit. 'J'he same remark applies 
with almost equal force to small vertical boilers internally fired. 
A short pipe, delivering just below the water level, can in all 
cases, however, be attached to the feed-valve, and arranged so 
as not to inject the water against the furnace plates or tubes. 
The feed inlet should never be placed near the tube plates or fire- 
box plates in locomotive boilers, since the conlaraction produced 
by the impingement of the cold feed is sure to make the tubes 
leak, if it does not crack the plates. This applies also to cases 
where an injector is used for feeding, notwithstanding the high 
temperature at which the feed is introduced. When the feed- 
valve is placed on the shell crown of horizontal boilers, the 
vertical pipe should be provided with a perforated T-pipe end, 
attached so that it can be easily removed for cleaning. In in- 
ternally fired boilers the feed valve is best placed on the side 
of the front end plate, where it is most accessible. 

When placed on the shell crown, the valve should be work- 
able from the boiler front by means of gearing suitably arranged 
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to be within reach of the fireman at his post near the furnace 
door and water gauge. The feed supply should always be 
regulated to keep the water level as nearly stationary as pos- 
sible. This can iisually be easily managed when the demand 
for steam is regular. It is far better for the boiler than the 
oareless but common practice of allowing the water level to fall 
periodically a few inches and rapidly raising it by turning the 
feed full on. The rapid introduction of a large body of cold 
water frequently causes leakage at the rivets and joints, and 
increases greatly the wear and tear of the boiler, not only by 
suddenly contracting the plates, but also, indirectly, by reducing 
the steam pressure, and necessitating heavy firing, which again 
gives trouble by the priming it causes. 

It is very important that the feed water should be introduced 
into the boiler at as high a temperature as possible, both with 
the view of maintaining an even temperature thrpughout the 
boiler, so as to reduce the wear and tear arising from unequal 
expansion and contraction, and also to effect a direct saving in 
fuel when the feed is warmed by the exhaust steam or waste 
gases. The mode of estimating the saving to be effected by any 
increase in the temperature of the feed is given on page 308. 
It may be remarked that the value of an efficient apparatus for 
heating by the waste gases is greatest when it is used in con- 
nection with boilers badly proportioned or badly set, which 
allow a great waste of heat up the chimney. 

The feed-water may be heated in various ways. In con- 
densing engines it is usually supplied from the hot- well, where 
the temperature is usually about 100°. In non-condensing 
engines it may be heated with the exhaust steam, either by 
suiface or injection. The usual plan for heating by surface is 
to force the water from the pump to the boiler through a spiral 
or serpentine coil of pipes, enclosed in a suitable casing, through 
which the exhaust steam passes. Another plan is to let the 
exhaust escape through one or more pipes surrounded by a 
narrow annular space, throiigh which the feed is slowly forced 
into the boiler. The objection to all effective surface heaters 
by exhaust steam is their liability to become furred up when the 
water contains a considerable quantity of lime-salts, the deposit 
of which rapidly diminishes the efilciency of the apparatus, and 
may in course of time prevent the passage of the water alto- 
ge^er, unless the pipe is sufficiently large to admit the forma- 
tion of a coating thick enough to keep down the temperature 
of the water below the point of precipitation. 
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The usual plan of heating by iujectioD is to early the exhaust 
pipe into an open or closed tauk coutaiuing the water tobe heated, 
upon the surface of which the current of steam is directed. By 
regulating the influx of the cold water the temperature of the 
water in the tank can usually be maintained at the boiling point. 
The water may be heated both by the exhaust steam and the 
waste gases, by suitably arranging the annular chamber round 
the exhaust so as to receive the heat from the escaping gases. 
The most effective plan of heating by the exhaust is to allow 
the water in the form of spray to fall from the top of a vessel 
through the ascending current of steam. Where but little 
grease is used in the cylinder, and the water is good, heating 
by injection can be used with great advantage, but where the 
water contains much carbonate of lime or magnesia, the presence 
of these salts, in combination with the grease, leads to leaky 
joints, fractured rivet holes and bulged plates, and other effects 
of overheating, 

There are various plans for heating the feed by the waste 
gases. The water is sometimes led through a coil of pipes 
placed in the smoke-box or external flues. These apparatus 
are usually very efficient at first, when they are arranged across 
the current of gases, but their efficiency rapidly diminishes as 
the pipes become coated with soot and flue dirt, which usually 
happens unless the surface of the pipes is kept clean by con- 
tinual scraping. With an efficient apparatus in contact with 
the gases escaping at between 600° and 700°, the feed may 
be heated when the boiler is at work to 250° or more. 

In heating by exhaust steam from a non-condensing engine 
the feed can at the best only be raised to the boiling point 
corresponding to the barometric pressure, or to a temperature 
of about 212°. 

Since nearly all heating apparatus are liable to derangement 
from furring up, and from joints or pipes breaking in inacces- 
sible positions, it is advisable to have a duplicate and reliable 
direct communication between the pump and the boiler in cases 
where the stoppage of the boiler for a few hours is attended 
with great inconvenience. 

SAPETT VALVES. 

The safety valve should be large enough to allow all the 
steam that may be formed in the boiler to escape with sufficient 
rapidity to prevent the initial blowing-off pressure being ex- 
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ceeded by more than about 1 2 per cent. The quantity of steam 
generated will depend upon the amount of Aiel consumed, and 
the amount of water evaporated per lb. of fuel in a given 
time. These quantities are again dependent upon the size of 
fire grate and rate of combustion, and upon the quality of fuel, 
and the extent and efficiency of heating surface. 

Instead of estimating by the heating surface it is, however, 
more convenient to take the maximum quantity of water that 
can be evaporated per lb. of fuel in any given Boiler, which we 
may take at 10 lbs., whence we have — 

g^ gr X c X 10 yc 
3600 360 

where S = lbs. of steam generated in one second, 
g = area of fire grate in square feet, 
c =: rate of combustion in lbs. per square foot of grate 
per hour. 

• 
The velocity at which dry steam at more than 11 lbs. 
above atmospheric pressure escapes into the atmosphere, ac 
cording to Mr. McFarlane Gray, is approximately represented 
as follows : — 

where W = weight of steam in lbs. discharged per square inch 
of opening per second, and P = pressure in lbs. per square 
inch above zero. 

In order that the steam may be discharged as rapidly as it 
is formed, the area of the safety valve aperture, or A, must 

be equal to ^ or 

A -_JLi_ 

514 P 

The velocity of discharge will, however, be governed, to 
some extent, by the dryness of the steam, and by the arrange- 
ment of the valve and its adjuncts. If the aperture be not 
sufficient to discharge the steam as quickly as it is raised, the 
pressure will increase, but not indefinitely. By the eleva- 
tion of temperature and pressure the density of the steam and 
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the rate of efflux will be inci eased ^ and also at the $ame time 
the lift of the valve, whilst the load (exoept with springs) and 
rate at which the steam is generated remain constant, so that 
any increase of pressure due to iusuffioient size of valve soon 
reaches its limit. 

It might seem reasonable* to suppose that when the pressure 
lifts the valve from its seat it would continue to do so until 
the aperture of efflux is equal to the area of the valve, that is, 
until the valve rises to a height eq\|al to ^ ita diameter, in the 
case of a flat disc valve. ^ 

It is, however, found that safety valves seldom rise more 
than about -rV of an inch from their seats, unless the pressure 
at which they commence to blow olf be very considerably ex- 
ceeded ; the diameter of the valve should therefore be calculated 
for a lift not exceeding -^ of an inch. In order to obtain 
sufficient area it i^ better to increase the number than the size 
of the valves when the diameter is as much as five inches. 
The opening for the escape of steam with a conic^al valve is 
less than the lift; for a cone of 45% the decrease is in the ratio 
of 7 : 10. 

As the extent of heating surface may be eonsiderably in- 
creased or diminished without materially affecting the evapo- 
rative power of the boiler, those rules for the area of safety 
valves based simply upon the area of heating surface are not 
of much value. Moreover^ as the evaporative efficiency of the 
heating surface is not easily determined, the maximum efficiency 
of the heating surface should always be taken. The rules 
b:ised upon the size of fire grate are not generally applicable, 
since the maximum rate of combustion, which must be assumed 
iu these rules, varies in different kinds of boilers. 

The valves in common use may be divided into two clasfiea, 
according to the form of the joint made by the lid with its 
seat, viz., disc valves, having a flat-faced joint, and mitre or 
conical valves, with which may be also included spherical 
valves. 

Flat disc valves are guided eitlier by inside wings, central 
spindle^ or outside pins. In their favour it is urged th it they 
are much less liable to stick fast than conical valves, and when 
this is the circumstance that determines their selection in any 
case, the outside pin guide arrangement should, in consistency, 
also be adopted. On the other hand^ an objection to this clasa 
of valve is the difficulty of keeping a tight joint at high pres- 
sures for a reasonable length of tima At 1 20 Iba* pressure it 
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is almoRt imposftible to make the joint tight at all with a ffat 
face I inch or more in width. Another objection is the tardy 
enoape of steam past the wide face, the direction being at 
right angles to its flow before reaching? the valve, which leads to 
a considerable rise in pressure compared with that at which the 
valve lifts. 

In favour of the mitre ralve is the greater facility in keeping 
the joint steam tight when the bearing surface is not made too 
wide. A mitre -^ inch in width is quite sufficient, and is 
found to answer far better for valvea, at least up to four inches 
diameter, than bearings ^ or y^^ inch, which are more common. 
The usual and best angle for the cone is 45°. The liability to 
stick fast increases with the acuteness of the angle, and it 
should, therefore, not be less than the above. It is sometimes 
urged against the efficiency of the mitre that it requires a 
greater lift of valve for a given opening than the flat face. 
Experience shows, however, that even as usually made, the 
mitre valve does not allow such a great elevation above the 
initial blowing-off pressure in the boiler as the other, the 
diameter of valve, rapidity of evaporation, and the pressure 
being equal in both cases. 

At first sight it might be supposed that th^^ exposure of an 
increased area of valve lid to the reaction of the steam pressure 
as it becomes lifted from its seat, especially in the case of a 
disc valve with wide bearing, would cause the valve to be still 
further lifted, and so favour the escape of steam. This, how- 
ever, does not take place, and can be accounted for by the fact 
of the steam under the facing being in a state of motion, at 
right angles, in the case of a flat face, to the resistance, and not 
a vertical dead pressure, as it was before the valve lifted. Any 
increase of exposed seating area does not appear to have any' 
influence in facilitating the efflux of steam by causing a greater 
lift ; but on the contrary, the increased area diminishes the 
amount of escape from a disc valve to such an extent as to lead 
to a considerable ri»e, in some cases as much as from 12 ta 
20 lbs. above the initial blowing-off pressure of 60 lbs. or 70 lbs. 
The excess of area on the top of the valve, above that which is 
exposed to the steam pressure when the valve is on its seat, has 
to bear the additional unbalanced pressure of the atmosphere 
when once the valve is lifted. No doubt this has some influence 
in resisting the rise of the valve, especially with low pressures 
and wide faces. In connection with this flat-faced valve, it may 
be mentioned that the curious effect has been observed of the 
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▼alvelid being rather drawn to the seat than repelled, and 
maiutaiiied at a certain distance, which diminishes as the initial 
bio wing-off pressure is increased. It is by many supposed that 
a valve ouce lifted will not close again until the pressure be- 
comes reduced in proportion to the increased area exposed to 
the steam when the valve -lid is off its seat. That this is the 
case to some slight extent there can be no doubt, but not to 
such a degree as is generally supposed. The quantity of steam 
escaping after the pressure has subsided to the initial blowing- 
off pressure is usually only very small, and is much less with a 
mitre face or sharp edge than a wide flat face, which does not 
appear to cut ofi the current of steam so readily. 

The valve lids are at present guided chiefly by inside wings 
or feathers, or by a central spindle. The former is decidedly 
the better plan, as the spindle is liable to get bent or stick fast 
by corrosion or dirt, which sooner or later insinuates itself. The 
wings are often made too good a fit, and stick fast when the 
valve becomes liot, especially when the casing is of cast iron, 
and the valve-lid is of brass. The method of guiding by outside 
plus is now rarely employed. Spherical valves require no 
guiding on their seat^ and are in consequence less liable to stick 
fast, a most important advantage in a safiety valve. 

Safety valves are weighted either indirectly by levers, or 
directly by weights or springs. When the valve-Ud is pressed 
down by a projection on the under side of a straight lever, an 
awkward lateral thrust is thrown upon the valve, in consequence 
of the centre of rotation being above the point where the thrust 
takes place. By bending down the fulcrum end of the lever 
sufficiently, this lateral thrust can be avoided* When, however, 
the weight is transferred to the valve by means of a pin loose 
imder the lever, or secured by a double eye and bolt, the angular 
thrust is practically obviated. Instead of the pin bearing on the 
top of the valve, it is better made to act below the face or joint, 
whereby the angularity of its action is diminished, and the 
weight acts by pulling rather than thrusting, which produces a 
steadier action on the valve. 

Another point in connection with the position g£ the fulcrum 
is that when the load is transmitted to the pin at a point below 
the centre of rotation of the lever, a rise of the valve reduces 
the leverage with which the load acts. This can be practically 
avoided by keeping the point at which the lever presses on th6 
pin in the same horizontal line with the axis of rotation. 
Theoretically speaking, a feature common to nearly all straight 
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lever arrangements is that the leverage is reduced by the end of 
the lever moving in an arc when the valve rises. The reduction is, 
however, so slight in most cases as not to be worth considering. 

A serious drawback in lever safety valves as usually con- 
structed, is the liability of the i)in» or bolts at the fulcrum end 
to become fast by rusting, or from getting clogged with grease 
and dirt. The liability to corrode may be reduced by making 
the pins, double-eyes, or lever ends of gun metal. But in all 
cases it is better to do away with the centre pins altogether, 
and make the lever to turn on a knife-edge case-hardened, by 
which the friction is reduced to a minimum. 

Lever safety valves, as usually constructed, are easily tam- 
pered with, and readily prevented from operating efficiently, if 
not altogether. It too frequently happens that the lever is 
made much longer than necessary for the blowing-off pre'^sure 
with the weight provided. This allows the attendant, or any 
one actuated by mischief or malice, to increase the pressure in 
the boiler sometimes to as much as 100 per cent, above the 
safe working pressure. In order to prevent such an occurrence 
the lever should always be cut to the length suitable for the 
maximum pressure the boiler is intended to be worked at, or 
the range of the weight should be limited by means of a pin 
permanently fixed in the lever. Sometimes the weight is 
secured to its position by a padlock, which can be removed 
only by the owner, or other responsible person. On the oppo- 
site side of the valve casing to the fulcrum, there is usually a 
guide for the lever to work in, which, instead of being a simple 
fork, is made with the top bridged over. This bridge is in- 
tended to prevent the lever rising sufficiently high to allow the 
valve to be blown away in the event of the weight dropping off. 
Such an arrangement should, however, never be adopted, as it 
offers an opportunity of wedging down the lever and valve hard 
and fast, too often taken advantage of by reckless and careless 
attendants, when the valve is not steam tight for want of re- 
grinding, or when the free escape of steam becomes trouble- 
some. The commonest plan of overloading is to add to the 
regular weight, bricks, pieces of metal, or any other heavy 
article at hand by which the safety of the boiler may be en- 
dangered. In order that any overloading may be readily 
<1etected, only one weight should be allowed on the lever, and this 
should be on the end. To facilitate the operation of regrinding 
the safety valve, the lid should always be provided with a square 
or canted piece cast on, or other handy means for turning it round. 
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Where the boiler is closely housed in, and inconvenience is 
likely to arise from the steam escaping from the valve, it is 
usually led away by a waste pipe communicating with the 
casing round the valve. These box or bonneted safety valves, 
as they are called, add another source of danger in the spindle 
between the lever and valve, which, being made to pass through a 
bole or stuffing box, is liable to corrode, or otherwise stick fast. 
There should always be a small pipe to draw off the water, 
which, sooner or later, accumulates in the waste pipe, and 
which, if allowed to remain, will not only cause trouble by pre- 
venting the free escape of the steam, but becomes so much 
additional dead weight on the valve. In frosty weather this 
accumulated water is liable to freeze and choke up the escape 
pipe when the boiler is at rest, so as to render completely use-* 
less the means provided for relieving the pressure in the boiler. 
When a hole is provided in the bottom of the waste pipe, with- 
out other means for conducting the water away from the boiler, 
the plates near the safety valve often suffer seriously from cor- 
rosion. When it is required to keep the boiler house free from 
steam, the best plan is to carry the pipes or branches right 
through the roof, and fix the safety valves outside the building, * 
care being taken that they are in a conspicuous and acces$>ible 
position. The valves in thi» case should only be of external 
dead-weight construction. 

In order to ascertain the weight necessary to apply at the 
end of the lever to balance a given pressure x>n the valve, there 
must be taken into tCccount the load ou the valve, due to the 
weight of the lever, as well as the weight of the valve itself 
and connections, which forms an increasing proportion to the 
total load, as the steam pressure is reduced, and the amount of 
leverage is diminished. The leverage with which the weight of 
th*e lever acts is measured by the distance of its centre of gravity 
from the fulcrum. The centre of gravity is easily found by 
balancing the lever on a knife edge, and the weights of the valve 
and lever can be ascertained by actual weighing. 
. The resistance due to the weight of the valv^a And lever is, 
however, best ascertained by lifting the lever on its place, hav- 
ing the valve temporarily attached, with a suitable spring 
balance applied exactly ov«r the valve centre. But as this is 
done with the boiler at rest, it xloes not take into account the 
extra amount of friction thrown on the fulcrum pin by the 
pressure, and on the valve guides by the indirect thrust of the 
load when at work. 
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The required weight at the end of the lever is found by the 
following formula :— 

Fig. 20. 
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W={(PxA)-(V+^^^J£ (1) 

Where W ^ weight at end of lever, 

L = distance between weight and fulcmm, 
w = weight of lever, 

g = distance of centre of gravity of lever from ful- 
crum, 
P = pressure in Ibn. per square inch above atmosphere, 
V = weight of valve, 
A = area of valve, 
I =: distance between valve centre and fulcrum. 

When the load is given and it is required to find what steam 
pressure is balanced on the valve, we have 

When the load and pressure are given, we have for the length 
of lever 

L = {(PxA)-(V+!L^-£)ji^ (3) . 

The lever is sometimes prolonged beyond the fulcrum, and 
provided with an adjustable weight, which is set to balance the 
weight of the lever and connections. With this arrangement it 
is advisable to counterbalance the weight of the valve as well. 
The formulae for finding the weight at the end of tho Idver, d^c, 
are then simplified, and stand thus :— « 

^=-L^ (4) 
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L =— ^i (6) 

When the lever is pressed down by a «priDg balance at its 
extremity, a rise of the valve produces a considerable increase 
of pressure by the increase of extension or compression of the 
spring. It is customMy to arrange the proportions of the 
lever so that 1 lb. per square inch on the val^ie is equal to 1 lb. 
pressure of the spring balance. With this arrangement the lift 
of the extremity of the lever is measured by the rise of valve 
multiplied into its area in square inches. This lift of the lever 
end in inches multiplied by the number of lbs. to the inch in 
the graduation of the balance, will give the additional load in 
lbs. per square inch placed on the valve by the mere act of 
riKing. It is obvious that this additional resistance involves a 
corresponding increased pressure of the steam to obtain its dis- 
charge through the opening of the valve, over and above that 
which is always required to compensate for the loss of lifting 
pressure under the valve dud to the motion of the steam at 
this part, and to overcome the resistance offered by the atmo- 
sphere. For example, if we take a four-inch valve, and sup- 
pose it to rise -^^ inch, this will give a rise at the end of the 
lever equal to 0'05 X 12*56 = -628 inch. If the graduation 
of the spring-balance be 25 lbs. per inch, this will give 
'628 X 25 = 15*71 lbs. per square inch, additional resistance 
to be overcome by the steam in order to g-et a lift of ^j^ inch for 
the escape of steam. 

Since the load pressing the valve dowa increases as the square 
of the diameter, whilst the area of the aperture increases only 
directly as the diameter of the valve, it is obvious that by in- 
creasing the diameter the increase of pressure necessary to 
obtain a given area of opening increases more rapidly than the 
opening for efflux, or that a large valve will involve a greater 
excess above the initial bio wing-off pressure to obtain a given 
area of discharge than a small valve, the spring balance in both 
cases having the same rate of graduation. The increase of 
pressure from the extension or compression of the spring can 
doubtless be reduced to any extent by increasing its length ; 
but in practice the length of spring is limited by circumstances 
of convenieuca. Thj;» additional resistance also occms with a 
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spring acting directly upon the valve, the decrease in motion 
being balanced by a corresponding increase of resistance in the 
spring. Arrangements to compensate for the increase of resist- 
ance due to the rising of the valve, by reducing the leverage by 
means of a bent lever, have been successfully adopted. 

lu graduating the spring balances for locomotive and other 
valves, the proper weight can be found by formula (1), or allow- 
ance can be made for the weight of valve, lever, and connec- 
tions. When the lever is proportioned so that 1 lb. at its 
extremity balances 1 lb. per square inch pressure, on the valve, 
or when hzz A I, 



W 



= P^1 (Y + ^') (?) 



This shows that in graduating the balance we have only to 
make the ^cale lighter by the amount of load due to the weight 
of lever, valve, <fcc., when this has been ascertained. For ex- 
ample, if the constant load is found to be 7 '5 lbs. , the extension 
of the spring balance produced by 12*5 lbs. weight must be 
marked 20 lbs. ; that produced by 22 '5 lb. weight, 30 lbs., and 
and so on. 

In graduating spring balances it is perhaps the rule rather 
than the exception to disregard the load due to the lever and 
valve. It is alleged in support of this practice that the extra 
area exposed to the pressure of the steam when the valve rises 
from its seat fully compensates for any excess of load not marked 
ou the scale. For instance, with a 4-inch valve, having a 
-Y^g-inch bearing there will be an extra area amounting to '4 
square inches ; this, multiplied by 60 lbs., would give 24 lbs., 
which might balance the load of lever, valve, <fec., with a stationary 
boiler, but in the case of a locomotive working at 120 lbs. 
pressure, we should have an increase of pressure, on this assump- 
tion, equal to 48 lbs., which is decidedly too much. In fact, 
to carry out this argument we should have to proportion the 
bearing of the seat to suit various conditions of pressure, size of 
valve, <fec. However, the increased exposed area of valve on 
lifting, as we have already noticed, has no material effect in 
facilitating the escape of steam. 

Some makers profess to specially graduate their spring 
balances at the testing of the boiler with water, when the various 
degrees of pressure at which the valve lifts are noted from a 
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reliable gauge, and the spring balance scale is marked off ac- 
cordingly. This method has certainly the advantage of taking 
into account ^he increase of load due to friction at both ends of 
the lever, and on the valve, if there should be any lateral 
pressure. But it is difficult to reconcile the alleged success of 
this method with the well-known fact that an ordinary valve 
will let water escape more readily than steam at the same 
indicated pressure. This method of graduating spring balances 
would be far better carried out with steam than with water. 

Formula (2) gives, approximately enough, the pressure at 
which the valve will rise, when the arrangement, workmanship, 
and oonditiou are not decidedly bad ; but the amount to which 
the steam pressure will rise above that at which it commences 
to escape will depend upon the degree of pressure itself, as well 
as upon the character of the valve and speed of evaporation. 

Directly loaded or dead-weight safety valves, as they are 
called, are loaded either internally or externally. The latter 
mode is much to be preferred, as any attempt at overloading or 
tampering can be more readily detected, and the valve cannot 
be jambed down intentionally by fixing a strut between the 
weight and the boiler crown. The great load hanging on the 
spindle of- an internal dead-weight valve has been known to 
drop off, or to break the spindle when it has been weakened by 
concealed corrosion. When this happens, the valve is blown 
away, and the discharge of steam and hot water are likely to 
prove disastroas, unless the valve is enclosed in a strong casing. 
The large bulk of metal used for loading a large internal dead 
weight valve is extremely inconvenient inside a boiler. In 
order to prevent the suspending spindle from getting bant by 
any one pushing past inside the boiler, the load should always 
be made free to swing. 

The valve most likely to be found proof against neglect 
and malice is that of the external pendulous dead-weight con- 
struction, known as the '^Cowbum" valve. Being directly 
loaded, it requires very considerable over-weighting to cause a 
serious rise of pressure within the boiler ; and the application of 
any irregular weights can be readily detected. Having no 
cross-bars, there is a clear way for the steam to act on the valve, 
which being spherical requires no guides or feathers to stick 
fast. The issuing steam, by impinging on the cylindrical weight, 
assists in lifting the valve from its seat. From observing the 
action of a great number of valves of various descriptions, the 
writer has been led to conclude that the '^ Oowbum" valve is the 

o 3 
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most sensitive and reliable, and at the same time relieves the 
pressure more quickly than any other valve commonly used. 

For stationary boilers spring balan^^es should never be use- 1, 
nor should the ordinary lever valve, in consequence of the fiicility 
with which it can be rendered inoperative. All spring balances 
for locomotive and portable engines should be provided with a 
ferrule between the nut and the spring casing, to prevent the 
valve from beiog screwed down beyond the blowing- o£f pressure. 
Sometimes, however, the thread on the spindle is made just of 
BuiGcient length to meet this object. In all cases where spring 
balances are used it should be ascertained that the spring is not 
compressed together so that the lever cannot rise, when the nut 
is screwed down as far as it will go, and that there is still 
fiexibility enough in the spring to allow the valve to rise easily. 

As all valves are liable to stick fast by corrosion when allowed 
to stand unmoved for a length of time, they should be daily 
eased on their seats. For this purpose, and sAao iu order to test 
their freedom of action, valves of the direct-weighted spring 
class, and internally- weighted valves of all descriptions, should 
be provided with a lever or other means to ease them by hand. 
The lever should be so arranged that it cannot be employed to 
assist in keeping down the valve. Many lock valves and others 
arranged so as to be inaccessible and safe against being tampered 
with become fast and useless, and are rather a source of danger 
than othervi ise when their efficiency is relied upon. 

No boiler should be allowed to work without at least two 
good safety valves, in case one should become inoperative. 

Some of these observations are repeated, with additional 
remains on safety vaUves, in the chapter on Explosions, 

Besides the safety valves above described for preventing any 
dangerous excess of pressure in the boiler by allowing the steam 
to escape into the atmosphere, there are numerous other ex- 
pedients and atrangements in use for checking the rise of 
pressure beyond a certain point. There is, for instance, a plan 
for closing the damper by self-acting machinery on a certain 
degree of pressure bemg attained. By another expedient, hot 
water is disch^urged into the fire. But the majority of these 
apparatus are found to be troublesome and uncertain in their 
action. It may be remarked that discharging hot water from a 
highly-pressed boiler into the fire is Uable to prove dangerous 
by scalding, and scattering the burning fuel about the stoke- 
hole. 

In old boilers of very weak construction it is advisable to 
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hare 4 safety valve opening inwardly, to any excess of atmo- 
spheric pressure that may occur when a vacuum is formed inside 
the boiler-^a circumstance of frequent occurrence, and which 
has caused the collapse of several large weak cylindrical boilers. 

LOW-WATER SAFETY VALVES. 

Low-water safety valves are used to discharge the steam and 
relieve the boiler from pressure before the water level falls to a 
dangerous degree, either from neglect in feeding, or from the 
water escaping out of the boiler. 

The arrangements of this description which have proved most 
efficient after long trial are the two well-known valves introduced 
respectively by Hopkinsou and Kay. Either of these forms a 
most important adjunct to the safety of internally fired tabular 
boilers, from the timely warning they give of lowness of water. 
They are, however, easily tampered with and rendered useless. 
Their machinery, being iuiside the boiler, pan be examined only 
when the boiler is at rest. 

There are also numerous other expedients used for low water 
indicators. The simplest being variously designed float and 
lever arrangements connected with a whUtle on the boiler. The 
majority of these are liable to get out of order, and hayo l)een 
found untrustworthy. 

FUSIBLE PLUGS. 

Fusible plugs, in one or more of the numeroofl shapes in which 
they are made, are more frequently applied than any other 
means as a safeguard against the collapse of furnace crowns froui 
overheating through shortness of water. These plugs usually 
cousist of a piece of alloy of tin, lead, and bismuth inserted in 
various manners in the furnace crown. So long as the alloy is 
kept at a comparatively low temperature by the water on the 
one side, it is prevented from melting by the fire on the other. 
But on ihe water level descending so far as to leave the plug 
dry, it is expected to fuse ajid relieve the pressure in the boiler, 
«nd at the same time to extinguish tiie fire and save the furnace 
plates. 

Notwithstanding the great favour in which they are held, as 
proved by their general adoption, there can be no doubt that 
their efficiency has been much overrated, since numerous cases 
occur every year of the furnace crowns being burnt from short- 
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ness of water without the fasib1« metal becoming melted. This 
is partially due to the accumulation of soot and dirt that usually 
takes place in the cavity over which the plug is inserted, and 
partially in consequence of the alteration which takes place in the 
nature of the alloy during long exposure to the heat of the 
furnace. 

There are also numerous instances of the fusible metal melting 
out without liberating the steam priessure. This is chiefly 
caused by the accumulation of incrustation on the metal being 
sufficiently strong to withstand the pressure upon it and pre- 
vent its liberation. The simple plan of screwing or riveting a 
piece of lead or fusible metal into a hole in the furnace-crown 
plate G^ioTild never be adopted, on account of the leakage that 
often takes place when the plug is slack, which leads to the 
corrosion, patching, and destruction of the plate. Moreover, the 
plug will probably not melt until the crown shall have actually 
become bare. For this reason alone, there should be a provi&iou 
on the furnace plate for the insertion of the plug to keep the 
crown still covered with two or three inches of water after the 
plug itself has been left bare. This is usually done by riveting 
or screwing a seating of wrought iron or gun metal to the fur- 
nace crown, into which the plug of fusible metal is fitted in 
various ways. Care should be taken to make the mouth of this 
seating at least two or three inches in diameter for the easy 
removal of the soot and for the free action of the heat. 

In order to take advantage of the heat of conduction th&area 
of the fusible alloy in contact with the casing is increased by 
making the plug of »n annular shape, the middle being filled in 
with brass or copper. The same abject is attained by dividing 
the alloy into several small plugs let into a large cap fitted to 
the seating. This has the further advantage of increasing the 
number of pieces depended upon for safety. Where the area, 
however, is small, greater care is necessary in keeping the metal 
free from incrustation, « coating of hard scale less than -^^ inch 
thick over a ^-inch-hde being sufficient to withstand a pressure 
of 70 lbs. or 80 lbs., «hotild the alloy be melted out. This is 
equivalent to saying that less than a month's work with many 
boilers will render such a small plug useless, in making a 
selection of the description of plug the nature of the feed water 
should be taken into consideration. With feed water containing 
much carbonate of Hme or magnesia in solution, especially where 
grease is present, many of the fusible plugs in use are found to 
be too sensitive and cause much trouble by melting, even when 
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thore is still abandonee of water over the famace-crown. In 
such cases the failure of the fusible metal serves as an indication 
of danger from the liability of the furnace plates to overheat. 

To guard against the risk arising out of the tendency to 
change in the nature of the alloy, it is advisable to renew the 
fusible metal every three or four months, and only those de- 
scriptions of plugs which admit of this being readily and effici- 
ently done should be chosen. 

It must not be supposed that the steam in an ordinary large- 
sized boiler can always be liberated with sufficient rapidity 
through a small hole, say ^-inch or |^-inch diameter, to prevent 
over pressure in the event of the furnace-crown becoming bare, 
and such a discharge of dry steam will often have little or no 
elfect in retarduig the combustion. On the contrary, if we may 
believe the testimony of many firemea and engineers, on the 
melting of the plug, the discbarge of steam over a bright jGre 
greatly increases the heat of combustion, the appearance of the 
furnace >eing changed from a red to a white heat. That this, 
under certain favourable conditions, would take place there can 
be little doubt, and it is probably one reason why fusible plugs 
have been found ineffective in preventing furnace tube collapse. 
When, however, the discharge of water or wet steam over the 
fire is large, combustion will be retarded, the pressure relieved, 
and warning of danger given. 



FBESSUBE OAUOES. 

Besides having an efficient self-acting apparatus for pre- 
venting the accumulation of an undue pressure of steam, it is 
highly desirable as a check on the safety-valve and for obvious 
reasons, if not absolutely necessary for safety, that the boiler 
should be provided with a trustworthy pressure gauge for indi- 
cating the steam pressure at any moment. 

The ^team-pressure gauges almost universally employed are of 
two kinds, viz. z 1, the mercurial guage ; and 2, the dial gauge. 
Of the first there are various descriptions, the simplest con- 
sisting of a long glass \} tube containing mercury, open at one 
end to the atmosphere, and at the other end in connection with 
the steam in the boiler. The pressure of steam is balanced by 
the colunm of mercury, the various heights of the column 
corresponding to the steam pressure, being read off on a plainly 
marked scale alongside the tube. When the steam pressure 
exceeds that due to the height of the mercurial column. 
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measured from the top of the tube where it i« open to the •«•, 
the mercury is forced out aiid allows the steam or water to 
escape. The area of the gla«s tube is in most ca«e«, however, 
too small to liberate the pressure with suflicient rapidity to 
admit of this apparatus being relied upon as a «afety valve. 
Instead of a glass tube one of iron or brass is sometimes used. 
The height corresponding with the pressure is, in this case, 
indicated by a light rod connected with a float on the surfSewse of 

the mercury. 

When the legs of the tube -are of «qnal diameter a fall of 
one inch on one side will cause a rise of one inch on the other, 
the difference in the level will therefore be two inches, which is 
nearly equal to one pound pressure, or, strictly «peakiug, is 
equal to 'OSlb. pressure per square inch above the atmosphere, 
or, lib. pressure = 1*02 inches rise in one leg. Hence 
P = L X '49.. .(1), where P = pressure in pounds per square inch 
above the atmosphere, and L = difference in level in inches. 
When the tube legs Are of different diameters the pressure is 
readily deduced from the height in the open leg and the ratio of 
the diameters. 

Let h = rise of tke mercury in leg of tube open to atmosphere, 

d = diameter of ditto, 

D = diameter of tube in communication with boiler, 

then the descent of the mercury in the tube in communication with 

h <P 
the boiler will be = and the difference in the levels will 



be 



^='^(i + wJ (2> 



and P = ?i(l + i')x-49 (3) 

If i( be be desired to graduate the scale to indicate directly 
the excess of pressure in the boiler above the Atmospheric pres- 
sure, the length of the divisions, calling them inches, can be 
found thus — 

1 

^= ^ 

1 + 51 

By mating D very much larger than d when it is required to 
increase the scale for marking small variations of pressure, and 
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the fraction — becomes very small, it may be neglected, and 

the column of mercury in the open branch measures the excess 
of pressure. On the other hand, by making d greatly larger 
than D, which is often done for convenience with high pressures, 
the length of scale may be reduced at pleasure. 

The above formula (2) will not, however, give the precise 
di£ferenoe of level, especially in the last-mentioned arrangement, 
in consequence of the quantity of water that lodges on the 
mercury in the branch of the tube commuoicating with the 
boiler. In order to correct the error likely to arise from this 
source it is advisable to fill the boiler bnuaeh of the tube full of 
water, and take the point where the meieury now stands at 0, 
and make allowance for the difference. 

As the specific gravity of mercury is 13*6, the difference of 
level when the two branches are of the same diameter will now 
stand ^ X 1*92 inbtead of h X 2. Formula (2) may be 
written — 



L = fc (l + 0-92 i-') 



As long as the tube branch is kept full of water this last 
formula will give the correct difference in level. 

In order to avoid the inconvenience of having a long tube, 
the plan is sometimes adopted of closing the end of one branch 
and leaving a column of air in, which rssists by compression 
the steam pressure in the other branch. The»e gauges, how- 
ever, in course of time beeom© inaccurate from the oxidising of 
the mercury and the consequent reduction in the volume of air. 

The inconvenieuoe arising from the glasa in contact with the 
meicury becoming dull, and the liability to fracture, bee^ities 
other disadvantages, especially when steam of high pressuie is 
used, have led to the ^ejection of mercurial pressure gauges in 
favour ©f metallic or dial gauges, as they are usually called, 
which, although less accurate and reliable, are better liked for 
their convenient shape, facility of fixing, and small cobt. 

The " Bourdon" dial gauge, in which the principle of action 
is the tendency of a curved tube dosed at one end to become 
straight when subject to internal pressure, when well made is 
perhaps the best in general use. But since the patent right 
has lapsed many wretchedly constructed and untnastworthy 
articles are sold as Bourdon gauges. 
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In all metallic spring gauges the connecting pipe should have 
one or more bends in it close to the gauge filled with water, 
which serves to transmit the pressure, and keeps the spring at 
a nearly constant and low temperature. In consequence of 
the large surface of pipe exposed to the air the water in the 
pipe and tube is kept cool, but it has the disadvantage of being 
liable to freeze in winter when in exposed situations. 

For convenience of removal or examination when the boiler 
is at work all pressure gauges or their connections should be 
provided with suitable stop cocks to shut off the communication 
with the boiler. Yet, in consequence of the risk of d^anging or 
breaking the gauge by suddenly letting on or shutting off the 
pressure some engineers prefer attaching their gauges without 
stop cocks. 

In a range of boilers each should be provided with a separate 
pressure gauge, which should never be placed on the steaai pipe, 
or where there is a current of steam flowing past the point from 
which the pressure is taken. In such situations they cannot be 
expected to indicate the correct pressure. The best positiou 
is on the boiler, or as near as possible, where there is no rapid 
motion of the steam, and where they are immediately under the 
eye of the boiler attendant, but out of reach of rough uuage. 

WATER GAUGES. 

The presence of some means of ascertaining with certainty 
the water level at aay moment is, with many kinds of boilers, of 
even greater importance than an efficient pressure gauge. 

If, on the one hand, the water is too low, there is a danger, 
especially in internally fired boilers, of overheating the furnace 
plates ; ajid, on the other hand, if the water level is too high, 
there is a risk of priming and other inconveniences. 

The apparatus usually employed for indicating the water level 
are gauge cocks, glass water gauges, and floats. 

Gauge cocks or yalves of various designs, too numerous to 
.mention, are perhaps the oldest and most generally used means 
for this purpose. They are generally two in number, placed one 
at; the highest and the other at the lowest position it is con- 
sidered desirable to have the water leveL When the surface of 
the water stands between the two cocks it is evident that steam 
will issue from the upper, and water from the lower, when the 
cocks are ojjened. To ensure greater accuracy in the indications 
of the water level the number of cocks may be increased, . 
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lu ilat-eiided boilers the cocks are usually placed on the front 
end. In order to avoid errors in indication which too often 
arise from the agitation of the water, the cocks are sometimes 
screwed into a hollow tube of brass or cast iron attached to the 
boiler, with its ends opening into the steam and water spaces 
EmSiciently far removed from the surface to be out of reach of 
the violeut agitation of the water. In egg-ended and other 
boilers encased in brickwork above the water level, the cocks are 
usually attached at or near the crown. The height of the water 
in such cases is found by carrying small internal pipes from the 
cocks to the levels between which the surface of ihe water is to 
be maintained. 

For the purpose of obviating the inconvenience arising out of 
the necessity of turning ihe gauge cocks by hand, a great variety 
of glass water gauges have been introduced, by which the water 
level is rendered self-indicating. The oldest and simplest of 
these consists of a glass tube, the top and bottom of which com* 
municate by means of suitable fittings with the steam and water 
spaces re<<pectively. The level of the water within the gla&s is 
taken to be the same as that within the boiler, and is always 
before the eyes of the attendant. To facilitate renewing, 
eleanlng, or repacking, the gla^s gauge should always be provided 
with cocks for shutting off the communication with the boiler, 
and also a third cock for emptying the glass when it is required 
to drain off the water and to ascertain if the apparatus is 
working properly. Tuis drain cock should always be provided 
with a waste pipe of ample size, and free from sharp bends, for 
carrying away the waste water from the boiler plates. The 
neglect of this provision often results in severe corrosion of the 
front end-plate of furnace-tube and locomotive boilers. There 
should always be provii<ions for cleaning out the steam and 
water passages of the gauge when the boiler is at work, in the 
event of their choking up with dirt or incrustation. The 
cleaning can be safely effected by using a suitable piece of bent 
wire. The absence of these provisions is a defect of many of 
the patented gauges in use. A common defect met with in 
mo&t kinds of glass water gauges is the small diameter of the 
steam and water passages. These are seldom more than ^ 
inch, whereas they should seldom be less than ^ inch diameter. 
In the ordinary gauge the cocks are made either as plug taps 
or as packed gland taps, the latter being used for the purpose of 
concealing, but not preventing, the leakage that takes place when 
the taps are allowed to get out of order. It is the custom to 
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make the drain eock smaller «thau the others, whereas it should 
have the largest bearing surface, being used probably thirty times 
a day, whilst the others are not nsed more than twice or thrice, 
and frequently not so often. The effect of the present fashion 
of making these taps too small is the dirty condition too mafty 
boiler fronts are found in, especially when brackish and other 
bard waters are used. Theiie taps often wear unevenly by being 
turned one q\iartar round and back again every time they iu*e 
«aed. Taps always wear better when they are turned com- 
pletely round. In. order to enable this to be done, and to 
fHoilitate their regrinding, it is best to make the handle as a 
loose spindle, with a stop at each end, and working freely in an 
eye on the end of the plug or key as it is called. The handles 
are often made so weak as to be wrenched off without much 
exertion in attempting to turn the codes. For comfort in 
grasping, the handles may be covered with leather. The method 
of fitting the handle on to a square on the end of the key has 
frequently led U> the unsuspected emptying of the boiler down 
to the level of the water passage, from carelessly putting the 
handle on at the wrong angle. Such an occurrence as the 
escape of the water through the gauge, in consequence of the 
breakage of the glass overnight, when the fires are banked up, 
can be prevented by shutting off the communication between the 
water passage and the boilers. In ordinary sized furnace tube 
boilers the lowest visible point of the glass should never be less 
than 5 inches or 6 inches above the highest point of the internal 
flues. In some cases it is desirable to increase this distance. 
In consequence of the small steam space in locomotive boilers 
this distance is seldom more than three inches, but the greater 
care with which the water gauge is watched on this class of 
boiler renders a less margin of safety admissible. 

In usiug dirty water, or when a large quantity of soda is in- 
troduced into the boiler, the level of the water in the gauge is 
rendered unsteady and unreliable in consequence of the water 
boiling over through the steam passage. This annoyance is 
easily obviated by carrying a small pipe well up into the steam 
space^ out of reach of dit«turbanoe by the ebullition. Glass 
water gauges as usually oonstructed are not suitable for exter- 
nally fired boilers with a mass of brickwork in front or with a 
wheel draught, unless the feed water is very free from im- 
purities, as the long horizontal steam and water spaces necessi- 
tated are liable to become rapidly choked up and to render the 
gauge a source of trouble. To ov«rcome the difficulty arising 
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out of the long passages, some engineers have adopted the plan 
of attaching a cylinder to the front end of externally fired 
plain cylindrical hollers. This cylinder projects through the brick- 
work and to its flat end the w&ter gauge is conveniently fixed. 

It is always advisable to have two water gauges to a boiler, 
the one being a check niyou the other, and acting as a re- 
serve in CAse of a glass breaking, or any other accident happen- 
ing to a single gauge. As to the best position for the gauge, 
it should be at the furnace end of th« boiler, where it is under 
the eye of the attendant. It mubt, however, be admitted that 
it is here most liable to the disturbing influences that take 
place inside th« boiler, which render its indications inaccurate 
and mispleading unless proper precautions are taken to obviate 
these objections. 

It has been proposed to insert a piece of glass in the boiler 
front or other accessible position, to enable the water level 
inside the boiler to be directly seen and read off against an 
internal scale introduced for the purpose. It would, however, 
be necessary, at the same time, to illuminate the interior of the 
boiler by means of a lamp shining through another opening. 
Such an arrangement could only be satisfactorily applied to 
waters free from such impurities as would be likely to besmear 
the scale and inside the glass. 

The water-level indicator most commonly used for externally 
fired boilers is the float. The common arrangement of this 
apparatus with its external counterbalance and pulley is too 
well known to require description. Besides this, there are nu- 
merous other arrangements, some of which have the counter- 
balance inside the boiler, and indicate the water level by means 
of an external index-lever. To the common float is sometimes 
added a whistle, arranged to blow and give warning by self- 
acting gear when the water level descends to a certain point 
beyond which it is considered not safe to sink. The well-known 
defect attending the use of the common float is the liability of 
the wire passing through the stuffing box to stick fast from 
being too tightly packed, or from being bent when the boiler is 
being cleaned out. This wire should never be made of iron, as 
it rapidly corrodes, destroys the packing and allows the steam 
to pass, and theu an attempt at tight packing is sure to follow. 
Many engineers prefer having the wire not more than i inch 
thick, as it is more easily packed without the aid of a stuffing 
box and gland, and does not so easily become permanently bent 
as a :i'' or -f^" inch wire, so commonly used. 
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In consequence of the difficulty above mentioned in connec- 
tion witk the use of gla^s water gauges, the float is to be 
preferred for plain externally fired boilers, but there should 
always be two to each boiler. When carefuUy constructed and 
not neglected, the float is a reliable water-level indicator, but 
it requires a great deal of atteution to keep it in order. It may 
be placed in auy part of the boiler where it is not affected by 
the broken water produced by violent ebuUition, and where it 
is least likely to interfere with the cleaning and examination of 
the boiler or circulatioa of the water. 



BLOW-OUT APPARATUS. 

The bottom blow-out apparatus is used not only for empty- 
ing the boiler, but also for getting rid of some of the dirt and 
Bedimeut in the boiler by discharging a limited quantity of 
water at intervals with the steam up. It is therefore important 
that the apparatus should work freely and be convenieutly 
situated. Being placed at the bottom where it can completely 
drain the boiler, it is of still greater importance that its tight- 
ness can be depended upon when the app^iratus is shut, as a 
binall amount of leakage continued for a length of time might 
involve the overheating of the furnace plates and the destruc- 
tion of the boiler. 

For freedom in working, valves, if properly made, are supe- 
rior to taps even of the best construction, but, as a rule, they 
are not so trustworthy, and therefore should not be employed. 
Valves of nearly eveiy description, whether conical, disc, or 
sluice, have all the same fatc'd defect, viz., — Pliability to mislead 
when apparently closed. A small chip or piece of incrustation 
getting on the seat of a conical valve will prevent its closing 
tightly when to all outward appearance it may seem quite shut. 
The accumulation of deposit at the bottom of the casing under a 
sluice valve may soon render its closing securely impossible, 
and although screwed down hard and fast the valve may still 
be slightly open. By using care, and counting the number of 
turns given to the spindle in opening and shutting, and mark- 
ing the exact point the handle should return to when closed, it 
may be ascertained whether the valve be closed or not. But 
it is just the exercise of this care that cannot be reckoned upon, 
and the absence of which renders the employment of valves iu 
critical situations so dangerous. 

The duty of filling the boiler and lighting the fire after 
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cleamng, often devolves upon some other than the regnlar 
attendant, who, after screwing down the valve concludes hll 
is right and tight, and seeing plenty of water in the gauge 
leaves the boiler to itself for an hour or two. The valve 
after all may have been prevented from closiog properly by 
some obstruction on the seat. The result follows that the 
water escapes nnperceived through the valve, the furuace 
plates become drained and overheated, and if there be any 
steam in the boiler the flues collapse or the shell is rent. Such 
cases have frequently happened. From the quiet manner in 
which the water escai>e8 when there is no pressure in the 
boiler, its loss is then more likely to happen unperceived than 
when the boiler is at work, as the hot water in escaping under 
pressure usually makes some audible or visible sign. 

The valve that is least likely to cause deception in not closing 
tightly is a kind of butterfly valve with triangular openings, 
where the flat disc forming the valve-lid revolves on the valve 
face which it is prevented from leaving by a guard, which, how- 
ever, requires adjusting as the faces wear. These valves work 
very freely and are perhaps as reliable as some gland taps. 

With a tap in gOod order there can be no deception as to 
whether it is closed or not when turned ofl^, and so far as trust- 
worthiness is concerned, they are better adapted for blow out 
apparatus when properly constructed, than any kind of valve. 

The principal drawback to taps of all kinds is the manner in 
which they stick fast from becoming corroded or incrusted 
together when not used frequently, or from the quicker expan- 
sion of the plug compared with the shell on being turned on. 
The remedy for the first evil or defect is obvious, and the 
best means for remedying the second is to work the plug 
gently backwards and forwards until the shell is heated through, 
when the tap may be fully opened and shut again immediately, 
with comparative ease. This is better and safer than suddenly 
turning the tap full on with the aid of a dangerously long lever, 
and waiting until the shell is heated sufficiently to turn it ofl* 
again. The tendency to stick fast is greatly aggravated when 
the casing is made of cast iron and the plug of brass, a practice 
which should be altogether condemned, since it has been pro- 
ductive of serious inconvenience and even disaster. It is 
seldom that the taps about boilers are found sufficiently hard to 
wear well, being made of red brass instead of gun metal, for 
the sake of being more easily fitted up and refitted, and also, of 
course, to save first cost. When two metals of the sam^' 
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nature are pressed together with considerable force and allowed 
to remain in contact for some time, they are apt to'cohere or 
^' seize.'' This tendency is increased by making the metals 
soft, and is one cause of the sticking fast of taps. It may, in 
some measure, be obviated by making the plug and shell of 
slightly different alloys, the former being the softer as it is 
more easily replaced when worn out. As a rule, blow-out taps 
are made too short or have too little bearing surface to last 
long without regrinding, and the universal practice of turning 
the taps one quarter round for opening, and then back again 
for closing, causes uneven wear and leakage. Every time the 
tap is opened, it Bhould be shub by giving it another quarter 
revolution in the same direction ; by this means the tap wears 
more evenly and lasts longer without regrinding. 

There is a great difference of opinion respecting the best 
taper for large taps, some advocate 1 in 4, others 1 in 6. The 
former sometimes cannot be kept tight, and the latter are liable 
to stick fast if screwed down sufficiently to prevent leakage. 
The circumstances to be considered in determining the taper in 
any case, are the steam pressure used, the hardness of the metal, 
frequency of lubrication, and nature of the lubricant and water 
employed. For pressures of 20 or 30 lbs. a taper of 1 in 4 is 
found to work well, but for pressures of 9tO or 100 lbs. a taper 
of 1 in 6 is necessary to insure tightness. 

In the common plug tap the nut securing the plug is liable 
to work loose and drop off without being' observed, as the tap 
is usually placed in a position difficult af access and examina- 
tion. Serious cases of scalding have been occasioned by th« 
blowing out of the plug from this defect. For facility of ob- 
servation the tap is best arranged horizontally, and the plug 
should be further scoured by a guard to prevent it from being 
blown out in case the nut should dropoff from the thread strip- 
ping, or other cause. Such an occurrence could, however, be 
prevented by simply putting in a pin through the bolt behind 
the nut. 

In order to avoid the risk of the pkig blowing oijt,. as well 
as to conceal, but not cure, the leakage which, takes place when 
the tap requires regrinding, packed gland taps with a. closed 
bottom are used by many of the best makers, and to obviate 
the stiffness produced by the friction of the packing against a 
large surface, compound gland taps are sometimes used, but 
with questionable success. It is still an open question whether 
the best description of gland tap is better than the old-fashioned 
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j»lug tap provided with a guard for the plug. Many cases have 
occurred of the water le^kiug to a dangerous extent past the 
plug in a gland tap without being detected in time, an event 
much less likely to occur with the simpler description of tap. 
In using gland taps with brackish or other very hard water, the 
plug is sometimes prevented fr^m being screwed down to its 
Bt^at by an accumulation of incruKtation which has taken place 
between the casing and the bottom of the plug. This is likely 
to happen when the gland nuts are eased back to allow the plug 
to rise and ease itself for turning readily, a practice often neces- 
Hitated by the faulty construction or defective condition of the 
tap. Such an occurrence could not possibly happen with an 
ordinary open-bottom tap. Inverted i)lug taps with hollow 
plugs designed to be kept tight against their casing by the in* 
ternal pressure, and those arranged to discharge through the 
open plug bottom, cannot be recommended. However well 
such taps, when of small size, may be found to answer in cer- 
tain situations, they are not satisfactory when of large size, and 
are not adapted for using in connection with waste pipes. 

The practice of making the blow-out apparatus of furnace 
tube boilers without waste pipes cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. Too frequently the hot water is discharged into a 
drain only a few inches below the floor line, from which it re- 
bounds, and renders the duty of blowing off a very dangerous 
one ; at the same time, it is advisable that the end of the waste 
pipe should not be placed altogether out of sight, so that any 
leakage which may take place may be detected. 

As the safety of a boiler depends so much upon the condition 
of the blow-out apparatus, the task of blowing out should be 
regularly performed at least once a day by the engineer in 
charge, and should not be left to the Breman. 

In tubular boilers, for facility of access, the blow-out tap 
should be placed dear of the front end, and connected by a 
short elbow pipe with the mouthpiece or branch riveted to the 
boiler bottom. This pipe as well as the cock should be care- 
fully protected from contact with moisture and ashes, which too 
often find their way beneath the floor plates and cause the rapid 
destruction of the pipe, if not properly protected or made of 
copper. Comparatively few externally fired boilers are pro- 
vided with a blow-out apparatus. The common practice is to 
provide nothing further than an iron taper plug which fits into 
a hole in the boiler bottom over the fire, by which the boiler is 
emptied. The plug is usually knocked out, when required, V 
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the rudest means imaginable, and it frequently happens that 
the person, who is bold enough to do it before the water is cold , 
gets scalded if he is not quick in making his retreat. In some 
cases the plug is more sensibly attached to a spindle passing 
through a stuffing-box on the boiler crown, and provided with 
a screw and handle to rai^ it with. Means should always be 
provided with this arraugement to guard against the plug and 
spindle being blown out by the pressure, in case the screw is 
carelessly turned round too far and looses its hold in the nut. 

With plain cylindrical boDers, the blow-out apparatus sonoe- 
times consists of a tap or valve, placed on the boiler crown and 
connected with an internal pipe reaching to within an inch of 
the boiler bottom. This pipe may be made to extend for some 
distance along the boiler to collect the sediment it is required 
to blow out. When the apparatus so arranged is used for 
emptying the boiler, it has the drawback of requiring the 
emptying to be effected with the steam up, a practice especially 
dangerous with externally fired boilers encased in much brick- 
work. The blow-out is otherwise arranged by carrying an ex- 
ternal elbow pipe from the boiler bottom through the brickwork 
at the side, or back end of the boiler, terminating in a tap. or 
valve. For the purpose of protecting the pipe from the im- 
pingement of the heated gases it is loosely encased in brickwork . 
With this arrangement it is necessary to blow out very fre- 
quently when the feed water is of a hard or muddy nature, to 
prevent the deposit filling the blow-out pipe and becoming 
baked hard. 

Remarks on siurface blow-out apparatus will be found in the 
chapter on Incrustation. 

MANHOLE COYEBS. 

There is perhaps no better proof of the ignorance or reck- 
lessness that may be displayed by makers of reputation, than 
the number of boilers turned out by them with unguarded man- 
holes. The too common practice of cutting a piece of plate 
about 15 X 12 inches out of a boiler shell without providing { 
any strengthening piece to the edge of the hole, where the ten- | 
sion on the plate is concentrated and where it is liable to be 
further weakened by wasting, cannot be too severely censured, 
and has already led to numerous fatal explosions. The plate, 
at the edge of the hole, in such cases, has to bear, not ouly the 
strain from the steam pressure which holds the cover up to its 
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work, but also what is often mucli more trying, viz. , the strains 
put upon it by screwing np the cover, often weak and defective 
ill shape, to make a tight joint, by means of the bolts suspended 
from the bridge bars or cross piece usually employed. When 
the joint leaks from want of stiffness in the plate itself or in 
the cover, or from bad fitting, or from the presence of a piece of 
interposed scale or hard substance in the cement or india rubber, 
the cover is perseveringly screwed up, and it becomes merely a 
question of time, and power available for screwiug up, for the 
plate to become buckled and fractured at the edge of the hole at 
right angles to the cross piece, which unfortunately is usually in 
the position most likely to prove fatal to the existence of the 
boiler. In boilers at work the edges of these unstrengthened 
manholes are sometimes found split in four or five places, any 
of which fractures are ready with a little overpressure in the 
boiler, or with a little additional wasting, to develop into the 
primary rent of an explosion. In rag-boilers these unguarded 
manholes are sometimes as large as 36'' x 24". 

The edge of the plate can be cheaply and adequately strength- 
ened by riveting on a ring of wrought iron. These rings are, 
however, too often so paltry, and applied in such an igaorant 
manner, that their application tends rather to aggravate than 
lessen the evil they are supposed to obviate. The ring should 
be at least ^" thick and 4 inches wide, so that the rivet holes 
at 3 inches centres, and not 6 or 7 as is usual, may be kept 
well away from the edge of the hole. These internal covers made 
to fit the curvature of the shell are an unmechanioal job at the 
best, and a tight joint can never be depended upon with them. 

It is far better, in all cases, to have a flat face on which to 
make a good joint with the lid, which should be secured by 
strong studs or bolts and nuts. This can be contrived in 
various fashions, either as a cast-iron branch or mouth-piece, or 
where lightness is aimed at, of wrought iron, or as a simple 
stout ring when the size and construction of the boiler make it 
. difficult to enter. The longer the neck of the mouth-piece the 
larger should be its diameter. If it be more convenient to 
have the cover internal as for the mud holes at the front end of 
donble-furnace-tube boilers, it can still be made with a faced 
joint, and held up by means of a bridge bar and bolts and nuts. 

HUD HOJiilSS. 

Mud holes should always be provided at the front end of 
double-flued boilers, as their abseace necessitates lifting the dirt 
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from the boiler bottom up through the manhole, which ii 
the labour and greatly interferes with the effective cleaning of 
the boiler. Moreover, the want of ventilation through the 
boiler from the absence of a bottom opening keeps the inieriar 
for a long tilne damp, and increases the difficulty of examina- 
tion. The work of cleaning out Oomiah boilers, especially 
when there are strengthening hoops round the tube, is very 
difficult and tedious, and may be much facilitated by having a 
mud hole at the front end. This, however, requires a special 
provision, owing to the limited amount of space at the bottom 
of these boilers, between the tube and shell Hiis provision 
can be well enough arranged, without materially weakening the 
shell of the boiler, which is the objection usually urged against 
the adoption of this plan. 

In boilers, where the construction does not admit of any one 
entering for the purpose of cleaning and examination, a num- 
ber of mud holes and wash-out plugs should be provided where 
they are most likely to be required, as, for instance, in agri- 
cultural and locomotive boilers, at the firebox shell comerB 
and ends above the foundation ring, and also at the front and 
sides, to command a range over the crown of the inside fire- 
box. These holes at the sides could often with advantage and 
safety be made much larger than is usual, to enable a man to 
get his arin in to clear away the deposit which resists being dis- 
placed by a jet of water from the hose pipe. For deiMring out the 
barrel of these boilers washout plugs should be scre^red into the 
smokebox tube plate, where there is not room for mud hole doors. 

Mud holes are sometimes made in the firebox bottom ring. 
These admit of a rod being pushed up among the stays, to 
remove the concretion lodging on them ; but as they are trouble- 
some to keep tight, they are seldom repeated in new boilers. 

In many locomotive boilers, manholes are wisely fitted to 
the bottom of the barrel, which afford considerable facilities for 
examining and cleaning the plates and tubes in their vicinity. 
The manhole mouthpieces are often made of good depth, and 
serve as mud collectors, when a cock should also be provided in 
the cover for frequent blowing-off. 

The practice of simply screwing a taper wash-out plug into 
firebox shell plates, which seldom exceed ^ inch in thickness, 
although convenient and cheap, cannot be recommended, as the 
scanty thread allowed becomes rapidly destroyed by the iron 
rods introduced for removing the concretions, and the edges of 
the plates round the holes become rapidly reduced by corrosion. 
Welding on bosses or riveting on pieces of plate, or flanged 
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bosses for increasing the number of threads, does not get over 
the disadvantage of having the threads intside the hole, and 
to obviate this it is better, in nearly all cases, to apply a 
mouth-piece of brass or wrought iron, haying aii outside 
thread and cap. For the small mud holes or hand holes at the 
firebox water spaces of agricultural and locomotive boilers, 
perhaps the most convenient form of cover is the common in- 
ternal lidy held up to its seat by a bow and stud. The edge 
of the plate round these holes is, however, liable to waste by 
corrosion, when the joint is not tight. By riveting a § or 
^ inch ring round these holes, a good joint can be ensured by 
securing an external cover by S or 4 studs, which can be 
easily arranged so as not to give trouble by being liable to 
get bent, or by interfering with the cleaning. 

In vertical boilers of the small class there should be a hand 
hole opposite every water tube, as well as a few for the furnace 
crown and at the bottom of the water space. 



STEAM DOMES AND STEAM CHAMBERS. 

Notwithstanding the general opinion that the presence of a 
steam dome is essential for obtaining dry steam, and as a 
remedy for priming, it should be regarded as an useless and 
expensive appendage to a boiler, and as frequently applied, a 
source of real danger. The practice of cutting a dome hole 
3 feet or even 3 feet 6 inches diameter in a 7 feet stationary 
boiler, or a 2 feet hole in a 4 feet locomotive boiler shell, with- 
out providing against the weakening of the plate involved any- 
thing further than the dome plate itself and its angle iion or 
flange, cannot but be regarded as barbarous. In many cases 
the size of the dome and its hole is limited by the width of 
the shell plate, the whole of which, except some 5 or 6 
inches at each end for the lap and dome attachment, is cut 
away. Many instances may be met with in shells having the 
plates arranged in pai'allel courses, where the weakened plate is 
prevented from giving way solely by the support due to the ad- 
joining plates overlapping it on the outside ; were the dome on 
the outer instead of in the inner belting of plates, the weakened 
plate would inevitably yield to the pressure. 

Where the steam user must have a dome, there is no neces- 
sity for cutting away the plate more than sufficiently to allow a 
man to pass through ; and when the margin of safety is small, 

the edge of the plate round the hole should be adequately 
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streDgthened by having a stout wrought iron ring riveted to 
it. Yet it must be admitted that the tendency to prime is in- 
creased as the area of the hole is diminished. 

The supposed advantages of a dome are two in number, 
viz. : 1. By increasing the steam space, it is supposed to act as 
a useful reservoir of steam, to meet any sudden demand arising 
out of irregular loads on the engine. 2. It is supposed to act 
advantageously as an anti-primer, since the steam, being farther 
removed from the water, is supposed to be less liable to be 
saturated, especially when the dome contains a perforated diaph- 
ragm for arresting iJie passage of the suspended particles of water. 

Now, with regard to the first of these statements, it can be 
easily shown that an ordinary-sized dome adds comparatively 
little to the steam room of a boiler. If we take, for example, 
a Lancashire boiler 7 feet by 30 feet, the steam space will be 
about 240 cubic feet Witii a dome 3 feet by 3 feet high, we 
would have about 21 cubic feet capacity, which is less than 9 
per cent, of additional space, and this would be exhausted by 
a few strokes of the engine. But the reservoir of power in a 
boiler resides not so much in the steam as in the heated 
water. With a working pressure of 60 lbs, each cubic foot of 
steam in the boiler will produce only 4*65 cubic feet of 
steam at atmospheric pressure, but 1 cubic foot of water 
in the boiler will produce nearly 35 times that amount, 
for at 60 lbs. pressure the temperature of the water is 307 *5% 
or 95*5® above the boiling point at atmospheric pressure, and, 
as every degree of heat added to water abready at 212^ may 
be taken as competent to generate 1*7 cubic feet of steam, 
95*5° will produce 162*35 cubic feet, or nearly 35 times as 
much as 1 cubic foot of steam at 60 lbs. pressure. Whence it 
may be concluded that in ordinary boilers the addition to the 
power by the reserve of steam in a dome is insignificant when 
compared with the power stored up in the water. With 
respect to the second alleged advantage, it appears to be taken 
for granted that the higher the point at which the steam is 
taken from the boiler and consequently more distant from 
the agitated surface of the water, the drier is it likely to 
be. Now, without considering the cooliug effect on the steam 
by the circumference of a large dome exposed to the atmos- 
phere, this would be a correct condosion if the steam flowed 
slowly and quietly into the dome. But this is not the case 
with the engine at work, when the steam rushes into and 
through the dome with great velocity, and is liable to take 
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a quantity of water along with it, caosing the steam in the dome 
to be actually wetter instead of drier than the steam in the rest 
of the upper portion of the boiler. 

Priming is promoted, if not actually caused, by the reduction 
of pressure, and consequent increased ebullition of the water, 
immediately below that point of the boiler whence the «team 
is drawn, which disposes the water iu the form of spray, to be 
carried along with the ascending current of steam. Not only 
is the water thus carried into the steam pipe, but also any par- 
ticles of earthy and other foreign matters that may happen to 
be at the broken surface of the water. In boilers fed with 
dirty water from canals and drains, the inside of the dome 
sometimes becomes plastered with mud and clay, several inches 
thick, whilst the rest of the steam space remains quite dean. 

Priming is also probably due in some measure to the flow 
of steam over the surface to the point of efflux, catrying par- 
ticles of water along with it by the induced current it produces. 

The various anti-priming expedients usually employed, such 
as the insertion of perforated diaphragm plates in the dome, 
and baffle plates for beating back the ascending particles of 
water are seldom effective, unless the system is elaborately 
carried out. The simplest and at the same time the most 
effective way to prevent priming is to avoid, as far as possible, 
causing any violent local ebullition or rapid current in drawing 
off the steam, which may be done by employing an internal 
perforated pipe, with the ends dosed and fixed near the top of 
the boiler, into which the steam can flow quietly. The longer 
this pipe is made the better. In ordinary stationary boilers, a 
pipe 6 or 8 feet in length, with perforations, having a total 
area considerably in excess of the area of the pipe, is found 
to be all that is required as an anti-priming apparatus. The 
larger the collective area of the perforations, as compared with 
the area of the pipe, the more quietly will the steam flow 
through them, and when once within the pipe and separated 
from the water, the velodty of the steam can have no effect in 
producing priming. 

Sometimes the success of this pipe is frustrated by carelesdy 
leaving a large open space between it and the pipe leading the 
steam away from the boiler, through which a rush of steam 
takes place, and the action that causes priming is induced. 
The tendency of the perforations to choke up when certain 
kinds of dirty water are used has been alleged, in a few rare 
instances, as the cause that has led to the abandonment of the 
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pipes. They are BUccessfuUy used on some railways in loco- 
motive boilers, having very limited steam spaces. When nsed 
in locomotives the perforations should not be carried too near 
the ends of the boiler, lest the water splashing back from the 
ends should gain admission to the pipe. 

The tendency to prime may be increased by urging the fire, 
or by drawing the steam fiK>m a point orer the furnace or where 
the ebullition is violent ; by the presence of grease and other 
matters which impede the free escape of the steam from the 
water surface, or by the immoderate use of soda which causes the 
water to foam. New boilers and especially new locomotives 
prime most in oonsequence of the violent ebullition that takes 
place over the clean heating surface, and also, sometimes in 
consequence of the greasy and dirty state of the interior. 

All the phenomena in connection with priming, have not 
yet been satisfactorily explained* Melted tallow or oil is 
sometimes injected into small vertical boilers to prevent priming. 
It is supposed to have the same effect on the disturbed surface 
of the water that oil has when poured on a rough sea, so well 
known. And yet it cannot be disputed that the presence of 
grease in combination with other impurities increases tiie ten- 
dency of many boilers to prime. 

When domes are used, the opening at the dome bottom 
should be made as large as possible, in order to diminish the 
tendency to prime. But in order to maintain the strength of 
the shell, where a Urge hole is made in it, the plates round the 
dome bottom will require to be adequately strengthened by 
means of a stout ring riveted round the edge of the hole, or 
else by strong internal transverse stays suitably arranged fore 
and aft of the dome. Sometimes the dome itself is strengthened 
by shrinking on a strong wrought iron ring near the bottom. 

It is sometimes asserted in favour of the use of domes for 
locomotives, that they form a convenient seat for the safety 
valves, but when these axe blowing off violently, they greatly 
increase the disposition to prime. 



FUB-NACB PITTINOS. 

The furnace is usually comprised of mouthpiece with doors 
and bed*plate, fire bars, bridge, and ash pit, with or without 
doors and dampers. In addition to these, some arrangements 
'^f fomaoe have special provisions for smoke burning and pre- 
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vcntion, cleftning out fines and fires, removiil of olinkers, 
ashes, Ao, 

In externally fired boilers, thefiirnace is necessarily made qnite 
distinct from the boiler. The circumstances which ■ determine 
the best height for the boiler above the fire bars will be con- ^ 
sidered in the cliapter on Firing. 

By increasing the distance between^ the fire and the boiler, 
the perfect combustion of the gases will be facilitated, and the 
temperature of the plates will be reduced; The entering cold 
air will alao be more difiused and not so likely to be directed 
against the hot shell to cause sudden contraction* 

The arrangement of the furnace mouthpiece will depend 
mainly upon the arrangement of the fiues, as the brickwork at 
the front end requires supporting by an arch or other means, 
when there is a wheel draught or split draught, and only a plain 
wall in front of the boiler is required when a flash fine is used, ' 
With respect to the best position for the fire door, which should 
be hinged to open sideways, and be made double in number if 
the grate is very wide, it should be arranged with a view to pre- 
vent aa much as possible the impingement of the entering cold 
air against the hot shell plates when the door is thrown open, 
and it should be sufficiently wide to enable the fireman to dis- 
tribute the coals properly over the grate. It should be kept 
from 12 to 18 inches from the fire to prevent destruction by 
the high temperature of the furnace. The durability may be 
increased and the radiation of heat impeded, by fitting a baffle 
plate of wrought iron to the door with an air space of 2 or 
3 inches between. A casing or lining of brickwork is some- 
times used behind the door for this purpose. These doors are 
often made excessively high for smaU boiless, about 12' is 
generally sufficient unless the grate is very long. 

The common practice of applying a large casting for a furnace 
mouthpiece to the front end of an internally fired boiler must be 
disoountenanced. The castings are not only cumbersome, 
costly, and liable to fracture sooner or later, but they conceal 
the ring of rivets attaching the tubes to the end plate, which 
are best left exposed to view for the detection of leakages 
and fractures^ The best plan is to make the mouthpiece 
dimply of two wrought iron plates with an air space between. 
The outer plate, to which the door is attached, may be fitted to 
the tube hole in the boiler front end plate, and the joint 
covered with a brass moulding. This arrangement allows the 
rivet heads to be exposed to view, and imparts a neat appear- 
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anoe to the furnace. The plan of building up the front end of 
the boiler with a mass of brickwork to prevent radiation should 
never, be employed, since it is liable to harbour moisture in 
contact with the front end plate. Another great evil attending 
this plan is the concealment of any outward bulging that may 
occur in the event of the failure or original want of strength in 
the staying. Many a boiler has been saved from bursting by 
the timely warning given of weakness by the bulging of the end 
plate, and any plan which interferes with the detection of 
this should be employed with extreme caution. "When it is 
desired to prevent loss of heat by radiation from the front end, a 
coating of good non-conducting composition may be applied in a 
suitable frame, which can be arranged to leave a space between 
the plates and the non-conducting material, to admit of easy 
removal, and so as not to cover any of the rivet heads, except 
those of the stays. 

The doors diould be provided with a sliding or revolving 
grid for admitting air above the fire, the baffle plate being per- 
forated to aid its distribution. A host of inventions for making 
the opening and closing of the slide self-acting have been 
patented. As a rule, it may be said that these self-acting appa- 
ratus are allowed to fall into disuse after a short trial, as most 
of them soon get out of order and require a good deal of keep- 
ing up. 

The dead plate, often perforated with advantage to admit air, 
can be secured to l^e furnace mouthpiece, and arranged to rest 
on the furnace sides, so as to dispense with brackets secured by 
bolts to the plates which are liable to leak, and in consequence 
should always be as few as possible. 

The fire bars axe usually made of cast iron* The numerous 
shapes in which bars are made have been adopted mainly with 
a view to increase their durability, according to the experience or 
theoretical notions of their designers. For easy handling, the 
bars should not much exceed three feet in length. In order to 
facilitate the access of air, the fall of the ashes and clinkers, 
and the cleaning of the fire from below, the bars should be 
made thinner at the bottom than at the top ; but in order to 
maintain the same windage or space between the bars when they 
become worn, they should be made parallel for about f of an inch 
at the top, and then tapered downwards. It may be questioned 
whether any description of fire bar has given better results in the 
long run than the ordinary short cast iron bar |-inch thick at top 
and -I inch at bottom and 3 inches deep in middle, where it is 
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provided with a distance piece of the same width as at the ends 
to prevent twistlDg. The rapid deterioration by twisting, 
bending, or fusion sometimes experienced, is due to overheat- 
ing, which may be caused either by a single bar here and there 
being, from some cause or other, raised above the general level 
of the grate, or by the air space being too wide, either originally 
or by latend bending of the bars, cansed by want of sufficient 
room to expand or other defect, which allows the red hot fuel 
or clinkers to get between. So long as the cold air comes in 
contact with the whole depth, the bar will only waste away on 
its upper surface, and that but slowly, unless the fuel liko 
anthracite, .bums with a very intense local heat The air space 
usually allowed and found to answer best with good semi- 
bituminous coal is -^^ or ^inch. This space may, however, be 
diminished with advantage when there is a good- draught, 
abundant boiler power, and the coal is dean. In burning 
anthracitic coal which decrepitates and falls through the bars, 
or where the coal yields much clinker, which adheres to the 
bars and gets between them, the windage might be kept smaller 
if the nature of the coal in the one case did not demand a con- 
siderable air space to insure a good draught for its combustion, 
and in the other case to provide for its becoming partially 
choked up. With coal that cakes much, or yields a large 
quantity of ash, the air spaces may with advantage be made 
t", or in some cases even more. 

With a view to facilitate removal and replacing, and to 
obviate the inconvenience and loss arising out of the single bars 
becoming lifted from their seats, and at the same time to 
increase the lateral stiffness, the bars are often cast together in 
sets of two or more, with end and intermediate distance-pieces 
between them to prevent twisting, which provisions should 
indeed, be made in all cases. There should always be a liberal 
allowance at both ends for the bars to expand freely. The play 
to be allowed may be taken as 1 in 24. The plan sometimes 
adopted of tapering off the end of the bars and resting them on 
an inclined seating for the purpose of facilitating expansion 
cannot be recommended, as it leads to a difficulty in keeping 
the level of the grate uniform, the bars becoming overheated in 
consequence. 

It has been observed that after repeated heating and cooling 
cast iron becomes permanently elongated. According to M. 
Brix a fire bar after seventeen days heating preserved a permanent 
elongation of 2 per cent. ; another bar of the same dimeu- 
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uotuif after longer osagei was permanently elongated 3 per 
cent. 

It is a common practice to incline the grates downwards to- 
wards the back end. No doubt this arrangement facilitates the 
pushing back of the fuel, and is useful in burning coal which 
produces much flame, but it makes it more difficult to ascertain the 
distribution of the fire at the back end, especially in a long grate. 

In order to preyent active combustion in contact with the 
furnace plates of tubular boilers, likely to be followed by a 
current of cold air impinging on the heated part, the side bars 
are .sometimes judiciously arranged to bear against the plates. 
A similar arrangement might be with advantage adopted in 
sipall vertical boilers, where the furnace plates are sometimes 
burnt by the bottom of the water spaces becoming choked with 
an accumulation of deposit. 

With respect to the relative durability of cast-iron and 
wrought-iron fire bars it may be remarked that the point of 
fusion of the latter is considerably higher than that of the 
former, but wrought-iron bars bend and twist much sooner than 
bars of cast iron. For locomotives and agricultural boilero, where 
the fire bars are subject to rough usage, wrought iron bars, being 
less easily broken, are generally preferable to those of cast iron. 

When the coals used are of a caking nature and adhere to the 
bars, or cause trouble by the quantity of scorise they yield, 
various arrangements for giving the bars a rocking motion for 
breaking the fire and detaching the clinkers have been invented. 
Some of these have been used with advantage, but the trouble 
and expense of keeping them in repair appear to have operated 
against their coming into more general use. 

With the view of increasing their durability, the bars are often 
made hollow to allow a current of cold air or water to pass 
through. The air and water by becoming heated also adds to 
the efficiency of the furnace. The advantage of these expedi- 
ents is, however, questionable, in consequence of the extra first 
cost involved and the expense and trouble of keeping them in 
good order. 

The bridge is a low vertical wall or partition at the back of 
the grate, and forms a back end to the furnace. It is usually 
made of fire brick or cast iron surmounted by fire brick. The 
bridge is sometimes hollow, perforated, or split to admit air 
behind the furnace for burning the gases. Sometimes, however, 
the bridge is a wrought-iron water space communicating with 
the inside of the boiler. When water bridges are used care 
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should be taken that the ends incline or carve upwards to 
facilitate the escape of the steam babbles as they are formed on 
the inner surface. 

The bridge acts nsefully in bringing the flame in contact 
with the heating surface, and by retarding the escape of the 
gases into the flues promotes their admixture with the air. 
The space above the bridge is often, however, made too cramped 
with these ends in view. The narrower the space the greater 
must be the force of the draught to draw the gases through. 
The heightening of the bridge may, in consequence, be 
attended with an increased waste of fuel^ as the gases are likely 
to escape at a higher temperature into the chimney. Mor6» 
over, the extent of the heating surface which receives 'the 
radiant heat from the fire is diminished by heightening the 
bridge, and the action of the higher temperature and more' 
forcible impingement of the flame and air against the furnace 
plates is liable to be destructive, especially when sedimentary or 
greasy feed-water is used, or a seam of rivets happens to be near 
the bridge. The best height to make the bridge, in any case, 
can only be determined by actual trial, as it will depend upon 
the size of grate, strength of draught, character of fuel, thickness 
of fire, and relative quantity of air admitted through the bars 
and above the fire, or behind the bridge itself. The passage 
above the bridge, as an approximate rule, may be made one- 
sixth the ai*6a of the fire grate. By lowering the bridge the 
flame will not be cooled so suddenly by contact with the plates, 
and may be made to pass further along the flue with a diminished 
draught, whereby the. prevention of smoke will be facilitate<l, 
the evaporative efficiency increased, and a saving of fuel 
effected. In many cases a reduction of two or three inches in 
the height and an improvement in the shape of the bridge, 
whereby it is better adapted to the shape of the furnace, have 
had a very marked effect in reducing the consumption of fuel, 
preventing smoke, increasing the evaporation, and in diminishing 
the wear and tear of the boiler. 

Hanging or inverted bridges are often used. These are placed 
somo two or three feet behind the ordinary bridge, behind which 
air i» admitted to the gases. The space between the bridges 
then fbrms a suitable flame chamber for aidiog the perfect com- 
bustion of the hydrocarbons, and the use of hanging bridges in 
this manner has been attended with very satisfactory results ; 
but the difficulty of keeping them in repair has usually led to 
^heir abandonment after a idiort trial 
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Underneath externally fired boilers with deep flash flues, two 
or three additional bridges are often arranged at regular dis- 
tances between the furnace bridge and the back end of the flue 
for the purpose of keeping the gases in contact with the boiler as 
they pass idong. 

B0IL1SB SETTTN'O. 

Boilers should be set with as little brickwork in contact with 
the shell as practicable, particularly at and near the bottom 
where any water or moisture is liable to lodge against the plates. 
All the flues should be faced with fire bricks, and fire lumps or 
blocks, but not bricks, should be used for the seating. No 
mortar should be used where it can come in contact with the 
plates, but fire clay should be used instead for the whole setting 
of the boiler. The flues should bo sufficiently large to admit of 
being properly cleaned and to enable periodical external exami- 
nations to be made with facility and satisfaction. The common 
practice of cramping the flues arises out of the desire to improve 
the efficiency of the boiler by keeping the gases in contact with 
the plates. But the slight waste of heat that may result from 
the use of moderately wide flues is far outweighed by the greater 
security obtained from the better examination they invite. The 
fact is too often lost sight of that the difficulty of cleaning the 
plates caused by the narrowness of flues usually results in the 
plates becoming covered with a permanent coating of soot and 
other non-conducting substances, which renders them useless as 
heating surface, and consequently the narrowing of the flues 
defeats its own intended end. 

Plain cylindrical or egg-ended boilers, when made with wheel 
draught or split draught, are supported on side walls which 
should not exceed three inches in width at the surface on which 
the boiler rests. There is, however, no advantage gained in 
evaporative effect by making the flues of long and moderately long 
egg-ended boilers for wheel draught or split draught ; but there 
is a decided disadvantage in the increased difficulty of cleaning 
and examining these arrangements of flues involve. These 
boilers are best set with flash flues, the gases passing straight 
from the bridge along the boiler bottom and sides to the 
chimney. This arrangement dispenses with all brick-work 
seating underneath the boiler, which is sometimes supported 
on cast iron brackets protected on their fronts by fire brick, but 
^ar more usually by brackets riveted to the sides and resting 
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upon the masonry. Boilers of great length — 50 feet and 
upwards — are often suspended from transverse cast iron ardies 
resting on the masonry at the sides and placed from 12 feet 
to 16 feet apart. The boiler is connected to each bearer by 
means of three bolts secured to angle or T irons riveted to the 
shell crown, and secured to the casting by nuts, by which the 
weight of the boiler can be adjusted. There should also be a 
strut of T iron across the inside of the boiler, under each bearer, 
to resist the tendency of the shell to assume an oval shape from 
the weight of the lower portion of the boiler and the water 
acting against the upward direction of the force exerted by the 
suspension bolts. 

Since the weight on each bearer must vary considerably with 
the arching of the shell, due. to the greater expansion or con- 
traction of the bottom compared with the top, long boilers are 
liable to be strained and break their backs when suspended from 
the end attachments only, or the bottom is liable to become 
buckled together when suspended only from the middle bearers. 

For remarks on the brickwork and setting of internally fired 
boilers, see chapter on Wear and Tear, p. 200. 

With Cornish, Lancashire, and other similar boilers of mode- 
rate length, in order to promote the circulation, and heat the 
dead feed-water at the bottom, the flues should be arranged to 
conduct the gases forward underneath the shell bottom on 
leaving the flue tubes, the draught being split at the front to 
pass backward along each side to the chinmey. Each side flue 
may be made with an independent damper, or one damper may 
be made to serve by uniting the side flues behind the down take 
at the back. But when the boiler is very short compared with 
the length of grate and there is a strong draught, it is advisable 
not to expose the shell bottom to a very high temperature by 
taking the gases along the bottom before passing through the 
side flues. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

INCRUSTATION. 

Onb of the greatest, and at the same time one of the most 
frequent difficulties steam users have to contend with is the 
formation of deposit and incrustation, or, as it is also called, 
scarf, scale, or fur, in their boilers. 

Where the scale does not acquire a greater thickness than 
about -^ inch on that part of the boiler where the circulation 
is most defective, and not more than that of an egg-shell, where 
the circulation is most active, it maj in most cases be regarded 
rather as an advantage than otherwise, forming, as it generally 
does a coating to protect the boUer against the corrosive action of 
the water. But when it becomes thidc enough to threaten the 
closing up of the water spaces, or when it gathers in consider- 
able quantities on the plates and tubes exposed to a great heat, 
the incrustation becomes a source, not only of annoyance and 
wasteful expenditure of fuel, but also of actual danger from 
explosion, and tends greatly to shorten the life of the boiler, 
even where no actual diinger exists. The heat from the 
furnace not being carried off rafAdly, as it otherwise would bo 
by the fresh portions of water that are brought to it by the 
circulation, since its transmission is resisted by the thick 
coating of scurf, which is always a bad conductor, the plates 
become overheaiSed, often to such an extent that they may in 
course of time become burnt through. The OTorheating due 
to the presence of incrustation may become dangerous, long 
before the plates suffer much from burning, especially iu the 
case of large furnace tubes, where the softening leads to dis- 
tortion which is soon followed by collapse and disaster. 

The formation of incrustation, when it gives rise to slight 
overheating, must add materially to unequal expansion, which 
is found to be one of the principal sources of wear and tear 
in a boiler. 
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lucrustaiion also leads indirectly to overheating by closdug 
up the apertures of the feed-pipe, especially when the water is 
admitted through small holes. 

When of considerable thickness, and very hard and difficult 
to remove, incrustation interferes greatly with the examination 
of a boiler, and renders it no easy matter to ascertain with 
any degree of certainty the condition of the plates concealed 
from view« No doubt there are certain well-known marks of 
colour and configuration accompanying some kinds of incrusta- 
tion which indicate with a considerable degree of certainty the 
defective condition of the underlying plates and rivet heads, 
but these indications are by no means infallible. Their presence 
often causes groundless suspicion and anxiety, and their 
absence may lead to a sense of security and consequent neglect 
likely to be productive of serious dami^;e. 

To such a degree does the accumulation of scurf interfile 
with the efficiency and safety of some descriptions of multitu- 
bular and water-tube boilers that their employment in many 
eases has to be abandoned. Indeed, the nature of the feed 
water available is too often lost sight of in making selection 
from different classes of boilers. It should always be under- 
stood, that when very bad or hard feed water is to be used, 
the boiler should be chosen for accessibility to all its interior 
parts, as upon this circumstance greatly depends its future 
economical and safe working. 

Most waters used for stationary and locomotive boilers contain 
solid matters in solution which become precipitated by elevation 
of temperature, or are left behind by evaporation. On the 
matters ceasing to remain in solution, the first effect will be 
their deposition, and imless blown out sooner or later, the 
deposit becomes hardened, and forms incrustation. The 
quantity of matters held in solution are commonly from 20 to 
40 grains per gallon, and in some few cases reach as much as 
200 grains pefVgallon. But a much less quantity than the last 
is sufficient to cause serious inconvenience when present in 
boiler feed water. This may be easily shown as follows : — 
Taking the moderate quantity of 20 grains of mineral per gallon, 
of indifferent solubility, we shall have the considerable quantity 
of upwards of ^ cwt. left by the water boiled away in a week of 
60 hours, at the rato of 350 gallons evaporated per hour — not a 
very unusual quantity with large stationary boilers. Taking 
the specific gravity of the incrustation formed as 3, one-half 
cwt. will be sufficient to cover 250 square feet of plate with 
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a tiiickDess of *0144 inch. This would amount to -^^ inch in 
three mouths, if allowed to accumulate. 

With the customary want of attention to blowing out and 
cleauing, we can from this readily conceive the excessive thickness 
of incrustation that may accumulate over the whole internal 
surface below the water linp in a very small fraction of the 
average life of a steam boiler. 

Besides the substances held in solution many waters hold a 
large amount in suspension, which are left behind by the evapora- 
tion. These principally consist of mud, clay, and other earthy 
matters carried down by rains and running water, or stirred up 
in canals and rivers by the passage of vessels. 

There are but few problems connected with steam engineering 
at which inventors have tried their hands to a greater extent 
than the prevention and removal of boiler incrustations. Of 
late years it is computed that not fewer than 200 patents have 
been taken out, and the number of anti-incrustation nostrums 
tried by confiding or desperate boiler owners is the best 
evidence of the magnitude of the evil they would overcome. 

Before attempting to notice some of the various anti-incrus- 
tation schemes that abound, it is advisable to say a few words 
on the nature of the troublesome ingredients found in various 
waters. * 

The mere amount of solid matter in any water is no indica- 
tion of its fitness or otherwise to be used in a steam boiler, as 
this depends almost entirely on the nature of the solid impu- 
rities contained. The presence of 50 grains per gallon of 
deliquescent salts, such for example as carbonate or chloride of 
soda would not be seriously felt with a moderate amount of 
attention to blowing off ; whereas, on the other hand, an equal 
quantity of salts of lime would render the water unfit for use, 
unless an unusual amount of care and attention were bestowed 
on blowing out and cleaning the boiler. Unfortunately the 
presence of the former description of salts is ^e exception, 
whilst the latter is the rule. 

The great majority of well, mine, river, stream, canal, and 
town supply waters contain sulphate of lime, bicarbonate of 
lime, and carbonate of magnesia. These, present in widely 
different quantities and along with various other impurities, 
are the principal ingredients in the waters that cause the 
greatest amount of trouble, by forming hard incrustations and 
loose deposits that retard the transmission of heat to the water. 

According to M. Coust^, the following are the approximate 
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weights of different Baits which one imperial gallon of water 
(70,000 grains) is capable of holding in solution when cold 
(60^ Fahr.), and when boiled in the open air : — 

60° 212*^. 

Carbonate of lime merely traces, merely traces. 

Silica 70 grains. ,, 

Sulphate of lime 175 grains. 

Carbonate of magnesia 3 '25 oz. 

Sulphate of potass 10 ,, 40 oz. 

Chloride of sodium 32 ,» 32 oz. 

,, magnesia 266 ,, 580 oz. 

Nitrate of calcium 500 ,, ? 

Chloiide of calcium 540 ,, unlimited. 

The order of deposition in the boiler as the water becomes 
concentrated is given thus : — Ist. Carbonate of lime. 2nd. 
Sulphate of lime. 3rd. Salts of iron, as bases or oxides, and 
some of these of magnesia. 4th. The silica or alumina, 
usually with more or less of organic matter. 5. Common 
salt. 

With respect to the salt water used in marine boilers, it is 
found to vary in density and in the nature of its ingredients 
in various localities throughout the globe. According to Dr. 
Ure, the largest proportion of salt heUl in solution in the open 
sea is 38 parts in 1000, and tho smallest 32. The Ked Sea 
contains, hovrever, 43 parts in 1000 ; the Baltic, 6 '6 ; the 
Black Sea, 21 ; the Arctic Ocean, 28*5 ; the British Channel, 
35 *5 ; and the Mediterranean, 38. Faraday found the average 
specific gravity of sea-w^r to be 1027, that of pure distilled 
water being taken at lOOR 

The sea water used in his experiments weighed 64*1416 lb. 
to the cubic foot, and contained of 

oz. 
Chloride dl sodium . . . . 25*762 
Muriate of magnesia . • • . 3*282 
Sulphate of magnesia . . .2*212 

Sulphate of lime • • . . 1*013 



32*269 



besides quantities of other salts too small to be noticed. 

It is generally understood that the carbonate of lime, the 
same subbtance, chemically speaking, as selenite, chalk, marble. 
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and limestone, b held in solation, in fresh water, by an excess 
of earbonic acid, and that in reality it is present in the state of 
a bicarbonate. By heating the water, the excess of carbonic 
add is driven off, and the greater part of the carbonate is pre- 
cipitated. Its solubility diminishes as the temperature increases, 
and at boiling point it is scarcely solnble at all. It is for this 
reason that in water, from whidi the air has been expelled, 
carbonate of lime is found in such small quantities. Carbonate 
of lime has been varioasly estimated as soluble in from 24,000 
to 16,000 times its volume of water, at oHinary temperature, 
or in the proportion of from 2j- to 4} grains per gallon. Ac- 
cording to M; Coust^, the solubility is nil at about 290" Fahr. 

Sulphate of lime, a substance of the same chemical composi- 
tion as gypsum or plaster of Paris, is next in importauce to 
carbonate of lime. Its solubility also varies greatly with the 
temperature. According to Regnault, its greatest solubility i» 
at 95° Fahr., when it dissolves in 393 times its weight of water, 
or in the proportion of 178 grains to the gallon. At 212^ it is 
only soluble in 460 times its weight of water, or 152 grains to 
the gallon ; and according to M. Coust^, like carbonate of lime 
it is completely insoluble at about 290^ It is therefore evident 
that these twp salts are precipitated in all kinds of water, merely 
by the elevation of temperatnro, when the bailer is worked at 
about 60 lbs. pressure. 

In boilers working at low pressure, the sulphate of lime could 
be partially extracted by blowing off, if the water became 
saturated with it at about 230° ; but its solution requires time, 
and the rapid evaporation precipates it more rapidly than it can 
re-dissolve. ^ ^ 

Carbonate of magnesia, or magneflau limestone, is the next 
important impurity in fresh water ; but it usually exists in much 
smaller quantity tiian the other two salts. In its relation to 
temperature, and in its behaviour in the water, it is similar to 
carbonate of lime. • 

On becoming insoluble the lime and other salts remain for a 
time suspended in the wateir, and tend to deposit themselves 
more or less rapidly, according to the density of the water|ythe' 
manner in which it circulates, and the intensity of the ebullition. 
Over those parts of the heating surface where the water boils 
rapidly, the insoluble salts are held in suspension by the 
agitation until the ebnlHtion subsides, or when the circulation in 
good they are carried av^ay with the currents, until a compara- 
tively quiet part of the boiler is reached, when they are de- 
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posited on the plates or tabes. It frequently happens that the 
feed pipe, itself when the feed is shut off, is one of the quietest 
spots in the boiler, and hence the amount of deposit often found 
in it. But the furring-up of the feed pipes, whether vertical or 
horizontal, is mainly due to the sudden precipitation of the im- 
purities on being acted upon by the high temperature in the 
boiler. The manner in which the precipitation comes about is 
sometimes very remarkable, especially when the feed water at 
a high temperature enters, the boiler nearly at the point of 
saturation. In such cases the lime salts are deponted as they 
pass through the apertures in the feed pipe, and gather fast and 
thick on the adjacent plates, or when the feed is distributed 
through a horizontal perforated pipe, the deposit is sometimes 
found projecting for a leogth of two or three inches from each 
aperture, like a hollow inverted stalactite. In time, the passage 
through the apertiure gradually becomes closed up, and the fised 
is consequently prevented from entering. 

It is by many supposed that the plates over the furnaces are 
most liable to become oovered with a thick incrustation, as the 
greatest quantity of water is here evaporated. This is, however, 
seldom or never found to be the case unless the circulation is 
very bad, as, for instance, over the flat stayed crowns of most 
locomotive fireboxes. In plain cylindrical and internally fired 
tubular boilers the suspended matters in the water are driven off 
the plates by the ebullition, and carried to the part of the boiler 
where the circulation is most sluggish — generally the oooleet part 
of the boiler — and are there allowed to deposit. When a consider- 
able amount of incrustation is found over the fire in ordinary ex- 
ternally fired boilers, it i^suaUy caused by the detached scale 
which has fallen from th^ftdes of the shell, in pieces too heavy 
to bo carried away by the circulation. The danger of over* 
heatiDg from this cause is one of the principal arguments against 
the practice of having a fierce heat under a boiler-shell, where 
the nature of the incrustation renders it liable to cover the 
furnace plates to any great degree. 

The caxTjing away of the deposited matter by the ebullition 
and circulation is also retarded by the presence of grease or 
sticky matters in the water, which form a paste with the im- 
purities that often proves too heavy or tenacious for removal by 
the currents in the boiler. 

The sulphate of lime, on depositing, forms an amorphous crust, 
more or less hard, according to the other ingredients in com- 
bination with it, and the* heat to which it is exposed. The 
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carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia, on the other hand, 
usually deposit as a loose fine powder, forming a white sludge 
with the water. They often solidify in combination with the 
sulphate, forming a hard amorphous crust. Before depodtion, 
the light carbonates precipitated are held in suspension near the 
surface of the' water, and are frequently carried along with the 
steam and water into the steam-pipes and cylinder. After a few 
months' work, pistons and cylinder covers hare been found 
corered with a coating ■^" thick, or even more, of this fine, im- 
palpable powder. This, it is evident, in time, is liable to cause 
the breakage of the oyUnder covers, pistons, or other parts of 
the engine. 

When the deposited carbonate of Ume is present in consider- 
able quantity, along with other impurities, it will remain soft 
for a length of time, and if not exposed to too high a tempera- 
ture when drying or emptying the boiler, will be converted into 
a fine floury powder, of a light colour. But if the boiler be 
blown out while the plates and brickwork in the flues are at a 
high temperature, the sludge often becomes baked hard ; and 
it is to this circumstance that a great amount of the hard in- 
crustation from both the sulphate and carbonate of lime is due. 

When a boiler fed with water containing salts of lime is blown 
out cold, and the interior is examined before it becomes dry, 
the plates, tubes, and stays may be found covered with a thick 
ooating of light-coloured sludgy deposit, that can be removed 
with very little trouble if brushed off or washed out with a hose- 
pipe and jet of water. Should, however, the interior be main- 
tidned at a high temperature, by blowing out before the boiler 
and flues are cool, the deposit becomea baked on, and apparently 
there is not so much left for ren^Kd where the practice of 
chipping off the scale is not carefully carried out. It is for this 
reason, namely, the excuse of having little easily removable 
deposit to deai with, that many boiler attendants prefer allow- 
ing the scale to bake hard and fast on. It must be admitted 
that in many tubular boilers the task of sweeping or washing 
out the loose deposit is a very unpleasant one, and likely to be 
shirked by the majority of boiler attendants. 

Various attempts have been made to calculate the loss of 
heat caused by incrustation formed on the heating surface. But 
the circumstances to be considered which determine the rate of 
heat transmission through plates covered by scale of different 
kinds and thickness, either homogeneous or otherwise, are not 
sufficiently well uuderstood, and are too numerous to admit of 
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anything like exact calculation. It has by one observer been 
stated that -^^ inch of incrustation on the tubes of a multitu- 
bular boiler is equivalent to a loss of 20 per cent of fuel, and 
that the loss increases in a very rapid ratio. 

Another observer has demonstrated that a scale ^^ inch thick 
demands an increase of 15 per cent, of the fuel, and as the 
in(»tistation thickens the ratio increases thus : when it is ^ inch 
thick 60 per cent, more fuel is required, at ^ inch 160 per 
cent., and so on. Now it is not stated with which particular i 
kind of boiler, or for which part of the boiler this statement ^ 
holds good, nor is the nature of the incrustration stated, on •' 
which its conducting power depends. Most boilers with an * 
ordinary draught would be quite unworkable with ^ inch of 
scale on the furnace plates, and numerous boilers have scale 
considerably thicker than this over the greater portion of their 
heating surface, without demanding anything like 100 per cent, 
more fuel than when the plates are clean. On the other hand, 
it has been stated, on the authority of Peclet, that a very thin 
coating of incrustration favours the transmission of the heat to 
the water, since it has been observed with new locomotive 
boilers, that the production of steam increases at first, then re- 
mains stationary, and at last decreases. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the increased production of steam observed was due 
to the diminution of the priming which is generally very great 
in new locomotives, and which decreases as the grease and dirt 
are removed, and as the violent ebullition at the firebox 
diminishes when it becomes covered with a thin coating of 
scale. 

It is certain that the uniform coating of sulphate of lime 
formed hard and fast on the furnace plates even ^ inch thick, 
is not so liable to lead to overheating as the thinner, but more 
irregular deposits, that sometimes form like barnacles on the 
plated over the fire, or the scale formed of lime salts mixed > 
with organic matter which adheres tenaciously, but does not lie 
close to the plates. Indeed, a few greasy rags lying on the 
plates exposed to the fire will lead to overheating sooner than a 
formidable-looking mass of close-lying and compact incrustation. 
But the deposit that produces most frequently the effects of 
over-beating where they are often least expected, and by many 
considered most unaccountable, is the impalpable powder foimd 
in the boiler when empty and dry, of which carbonate of lime is 
the chief ingredient. In consequence of the lightness of its particles 
it is long held in suspension, and covers the surface of water as a 
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team. When the water becomes saturated withthisaolMtanoe, great 
resistaDoe is offered to the free escape of the steam bubbles, and 
to the free convectioa of heat. The water is in consequence 
lifted off the plates by the steam that accumulates on their sur^ 
fisoey and allows them to become over-heated. 

^e tendency to over-heating is much aggravated, if grease 
or other organic matter be present in the water along with this 
line floury deposit. The grease appears to oombine mechani- 
oftUy with the carbonate of lime, and when the compound sinks 
on to the plates overnight, or when the boiler is at rest, it 
clings as a loose, spongy mass, too inert to be oarried off by the 
circulation or ebullition which it retards, and by preventing the 
contact between the plates and the water, and by offering great 
resiatance to the transmission of heat produces over-heating of 
the plates. 

The floury deposit usually consists of at least 60 per cent. . 
of carbonate of lime with small quantities of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, sulphate of lime, oxide of iron and alumina, sand and 
other impurities. Its colour may be white, grey, slate colour, 
or fawn colour. When found in the boiler after blowing off, 
the colour depends in great measure upon the heat to which 
it has been exposed, being lighter on the furnace plates, and 
those over the hot brickwork, than upon the stays and upper 
parts of the boiler. Being easily washed out as sludge when 
the boiler is damp, or swept away as fine dust when dry, the 
presence of this deposit often attracts too little attention, and is 
often overlooked as a cause of over-heating. Its presence is 
usually made manifest by leakage at the seams and fracturing 
of the plate edges over the fire, frequently accompanied by a 
gradual and steady depression of the furnace plates both in 
externally and internally fired boilers. In Oomish and Lanca- 
shire boilers the over-heating is not so much at the crown as at 
the sides of the furnace where the plates frequently bulge in-, 
wards a few inches above the fire bars, the crown being at the 
same time forced upwards. The presence of grease in combina- 
tion with the deposit is easily recognised by heating a small 
quantity on a red-hot plate, or in a ladle. Grease is nearly 
always present when the feed is heated by the exhaust steam 
from a non-condensing engine, or is drawn from the hot well,of 
a condensing engine. In many cases the system of feed heating 
by the exhaust steam, or feeding with water from the hot well 
has to be abandoned in consequence of the injury done to the 
boiler by the grease so introduced* 
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The tendency to over-heating when this oarbonate of lime or 
oarbouate of magnesia powder is present is naturally much in- 
creased when the furnace heat is intense, ^ther from the nature 
of the eoal or the strength of the draught, or from the dose- 
ness of the fire to the plates. In fact a very slight increase of 
draught from a diBferenoe in the setting of the boiler and 
arrangement of damper, firebars, or bridge, may make a 
decided change in the liability to over-heat. Oases have been 
met with, where, in a series of boilers apparently alike in every 
respect, only one has given trouble from leaking, fracturing, 
and ^other effects of over-heating, and it is always found that 
this boiler bums the most ooals, either from having the best 
draught, or from the fires being forced in consequence of the 
bridge being too high. When the rate of fuel consumption is 
reduced to that of its neighbouring boilers, the trouble from 
over-heating is found to cease. 

That a oompact homogeneous mass of incrustation should 
prove less detrimental to the plates exposed to the action of the 
fire than « spongy, less solid, or powdery mass, is easily ac- 
counted for on the priuoiple that loose sand forms a much worse 
conductor of heat than the solid stone from which it has been 
reduced. By way of illustration it may be remarked that if 
we take a kettle or pan, coated inside with i inch of scale, we 
can boil dean water in it with Ux less risk of over-heating than 
if we take a clean vessel and attempt to boil milk or water 
thickened with oatmeal, «r other like substance. 

In the latter case in eonsequenoe of the accumulation of the 
eteam bubbles on the bottom of the vessel, and the resLatanoe 
opposed to the convection, unless it be promoted by stirring, 
the bottom of the vessel will soon become over-heated, the effect 
of which is well known to those experienced in culinary 
matteni. 

On breaking a piece of hard inomstation taken from the 
bottom or sides of a boiler, the fracture generally presents a 
series of layers, partly crystalline and partly amorphous. The 
layers are of different thickness, from that of paper to i inch or 
more. Inten^>ersed with these hard layers formed by the depo- 
sition of the salts, are frequently found thin soft layers of 
earthy matter, which has been held in suspension and deposited 
when the agitation of the water has temporarily ceased. It 
sometimes happens that not two of the numerous layers are 
alike in colour, consistency, or chemical composition, a fact due 
to the disturbing influence at the source of the feed supply. The 
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face of the incrustation next to the plate is veiy often of a 
black colour, and adhering to it is found a film of oxide of iron, 
whilst the surface of the plate is quite soft, and bears unmis- 
takable signs of wasting, sometimes to a considerable depth. 
This is usually caused by the corrosive action of the iron salts, 
and in bracklBh water by chloride of magnesia (muriate of mag- 
nesium). This last salt is the destructive agent in sea water. 
When concentrated it decomposes at 212^, according to Faraday, 
forming magnesia and hydrochloric add. The latter on being 
set free rapidly corrodes the iron. 

From water containing salts of iron in considerable quantity 
the incrustation formed has often a red tinge. Chalybeate 
waters are generally highly injurious to the plates, and the film 
of incrustation next to the iron is sometimes of a deep red, 
colouring the water that comes in contact with it through the 
fissures in the scale, by which the presence of these injurious 
salts of iron is easily detected. Some kinds of the softest and 
purest waters deposit small scales in a somewhat curious manner 
over the plates about ■)- inch thick, of irregular shape from 
i inch to 1 inch diameter. On removing these the plate 
is found corroded underneath sometimes to a considerable 
depth. 

The means in use and proposed for preventing and removing 
mcrustation may be classed as follows :— > 

1. Blowing off. 

2. Introduction into the boiler of chemical agents, to render 
the impurities in the water more soluble. 

3. Introduction of mechanical agents calculated to prevent 
the accumulation of the deposited particles into a solid mass, 
and to diminish their adherence to the plates and tubes. 

4. The employment of internal collecting apparatus, from 
which the deposit can be removed more readily than from the 
plates and tubes. 

6. The improvement of the circulation by braticing or 
separating the upward and downwards currents by plates or 
tubes^ -I 

6. Purification of the water previous to its delivery into 
the boiler by heating, treating with chemical re-agents, or 
filtration. 

7. SuifSeuse condensation. 

8. Cracking off the incrustation already formed by suddenly 
expanding or contracting either the scale or the plates. 

9. Removal by mani^al labour. 
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10. Employment of galvanic or other agents whoee action 
is not understood. 

11. Allowing the boiler to cool slowly and completely before 
blowing out. 

1. Blowing oflf is the readiest, and therefore the most fre- 
quently used means for both the prevention and removal of 
incrustation. In most land boilers the blow-off tap is only in 
communication inth the boiler bottom, and in most cases its 
effect is too mttch localised to be of any g^reat value as a pre- 
ventive of incrustation. But there are many boilers provided 
with one or more internal pipes, extending from end to end 
along the bottom, and in connection with the blow-out tap. 
These pipes are usually carried about 1 ^ clear of the plates, 
and perforated on their under side, where the holes are not po 
liable to choke up as on the top. The common practice is to 
use this bottom blow-out apparatus twice or thrice a day, with 
the boiler at work. 

When this apparatus is kept in good order, experience has 
shown it to be of marked value where the impurities are heavy 
and sink to the bottom. But when the water contains much 
carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia, and other ingre- 
dients of light weight, it is found better to blow off after the 
boiler has been for some length of time quiet, and the deposit 
has had time to settle. 

Perhaps the best indirect proof of the efficiency of the 
bottom blow-out apparatus^ is shown in the liability of the 
blow-out pipe to become completely furred up if not regularly 
used, when it renders the emptying of the boiler no easy 
matter. 

The fact of the impurities in many boilers being held in 
suspension for some time by the agitation of the water after 
they cease to be soluble, and floating as scum on the surface, 
has suggested the plan of using surface blow-out apparatus. 
Several arrangements of this kind have been invented and are 
extensively used. They are all alike, intone respect — they offer 
a quiet place, free from the agitation caused by the ebullition, 
for the deposit to settle in. The deposit t^t collects is blown 
out at intervals. 

One arrangement, at one time much used, consists of one 
or more trumpet-shaped mouthpieces, in which the scum 
collects, placed in communication by vertical pipes with the 
horizontal bottom blow-out pipe. The mouth is best placed 
horizontally across the boiler, and fadpg the front end to meet 

I 
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the surface currents, which always set backwards from the fire. 
This arrangement is very objectionable when applied to most 
descriptions of internally fired boilers as the pipes, both hori- 
zontal and vertical, greatly increase the already very arduous 
task of cleaning out the boiler bottom. It very frequently 
happens that this interference with the sweeping out and 
cleaning produces a greater evil than it seeks to remove, and 
no permanent advantage can be expected from the introduction 
of pipes or other obstacles along or near the bottom of Cornish, 
Lancashire, and similar kinds of boilers. 

In order to act with equal efficiency as the water level rises 
and falls, apparatus have been introduced to float on the water, 
but the incrustation interferes with their freedom of action, and 
in many cases they soon become fixtures. 

Another surface blow-out apparatus consists of a 3-inch or 
4-inch pipe, with a trough cast on its upper side, communi- 
cating with a blow-out tap, usually fixed on the boiler front. 
This, cast in short lengths to admit of being passed through 
the manhole, extends from end to end of the boiler, and is 
fixed so that the top of the trough is just about one inch below 
the mean level of the water. In order to be most effective, 
such an apparatus should be placed in the middle of the boiler, 
but here it would greatly interfere with the cleaning of many 
kinds of boilers ; and for this reason, and also for facility of 
fixing, it is usually placed on one side. It is usual to have 
only one pipe in ordinary sized boilers, but two would answer 
better in a boiler sufficiently large for their admission without 
interfering too much with the cleaning out. 

The single surface blow-out apparatus, just described, has 
been extensively, and in very many cases successfully, used. In 
home cases, however, it has fiillen into disuse and been aban- 
doned, in consequence of the little additional amount of labour 
necessitated in keeping clear the perforations along the top of 
the pipe, without which they are liable to become choked up, 
which renders the apparatus worse than useless, as it must 
always interfere with the free access to some part of the boiler. 
The plan of keeping the perforations clear by introducing the 
feed through them has been patented, and has given satisfac- 
tory results. Siuce it is absolutely necessary Hiat the feed 
inlet should be kept clear, this plan ensures the requisite 
amount of attention beiug paid to the blow-out apparatus. 

An objection sometimes raised against surface blowing out is 
the waste it causes, which is stated to outweigh any small 
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advantage it may afford. It may happen that the waste in 
blowing out the hot water may be greater than the loss aiising 
from the deposit it is sought to remove. This will, however, 
depend upon the manner of uwing the apparatus, and as this 
is a matter of some importance, we will consider the principles 
ou which its efficiency depends. 

If the deposits were produced merely by the concentration 
of the water, that is, if they were precipitated only on the water 
arriving at the point of saturation ; and assuming the concen- 
tration to be uniform throughout the boiler, incrustation could 
be almost completely prevented by blowing off from any part 
below the water level In this case it would only' be necessary 
to extract a quantity of water containing a quantity of salts 
equal to that contained by the feed introduced. If the feed 
contained 1 per cent, of any salt, and it required 3 per ceut^ 
to saturate it, there would be no precipitate if one-third the 
quantity of water introduced were blown out, the water in the 
boiler being thus maintained below the point of saturation. 
Ordinary sea water contains about -^ of its weight of common 
salt. As the brine in the boiler should neior be allowed to 
exceed treble that strength, the volume discharged should be 
equal to half the volume of water evaporated. In many oases 
it is inadvisable to allow the brine to rise above double the 
strength of ordinary sea water, or to exceed -^ of saltness ; the 
brine discharged should then be equal in volume to the nett feed 
water, or the quantity evaporated. The loss arising from 
blowing out is given at page 308. 

It is evident that the beneficial results obtained from blowing 
out the brine at sea. would always be produced with the other 
deposits if they were suspended equally throughout the whole 
body of water in the boiler on ceasing to be in solution. 
Unfortunately, however, nearly all the matters excepting the 
palts of soda are precipitated by the mere elevation of tem- 
perature, and are no longer in solution at ordinary working 
temperatures. The heavy sulphate of lime deposits, the most 
troublesome to remove, are not long held in suspension. It is, 
therefore, useless to rely upon blowing out a large quantity of 
water to prevent the formation of sulphate of lime scale. The 
lighter particlee of carbonate 9f lime, which are longest held 
in suspension when the water is in agitation, although iu 
great measure removable l^ surface blowing out, are not 
readily extracted by blowing out a large quantity of water at 
long intervals, as many suppose. Careful observation haa 
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shown that when either a sarfaoe or botiom blow-out tap of a 
land boUer is opened, the deposited matten that have gathered 
in the pipes are oopioualy dischai^ged all at once. In ordinary 
caaes their flow does not last longer than finom 5" to 10", 
Unless highly soluble salts, as thoae of soda, are present, the 
water discharged after this oontoins but little incrustation 
matter, and the blowing out ia therefore only a waste. The 
proper manner of using blow-off taps, where the object is to 
extract the lime and magnesia salts, is to open them at least 
every hour, or as soon as the deposit has had time to aocn- 
mulate in the pipe, for about 10" or 12" at a time, rather than 
for 60" or more every three or four hours, which is the prevail- 
ing custom. This practice will doubtless cause a greater 
amount of wear and tear of taps and packing, and will demand 
more attention than is usually given. 

2. The number of chemical substances introduced into boilers 
with a view to increase the solubility of the contained salts, by 
decomposing them, is very large, and their use has been 
attended with widely varying degrees of success. 

Perhaps the most extensively employed of these substances, 
since it is the cheapest as well as one of the most effective, is 
carbonate of soda — the common soda of commerce. White ash, 
or soda ash, being cheaper, is often used instead, but is less 
effective. Soda is found to act well in preventing and removing 
incrustationB, consisting of both sulphate of lime and carbonate 
of lime. The manner in which the soda and the sulphate in 
the water react on each other is readily understood. These two 
salts exchange their acids, the result being the formation of 
sulphate of soda, which is very soluble, and carbonate of lime, 
which, being absent from any carbonic acid in excess, is insolu- 
ble, and precipitates without forming -a hard incrustation. The 
reaction on the bi-carbonate of lime contained in the feed water 
leads to the same result — ^the precipitation of the lime salts. 
The carbonic acid in excess is seized upon by the soda salt, and 
the carbonate of lime is very rapidly precipitated. The carbonic 
acid taken up by the alkaline carbonate is however liberated 
again by the heat, and the soda is in its original state, and 
ready to act again as before. This is probably the reason why 
a very small quantity of soda is found to act with such effect in 
a very large quantity of water. 

The carbonate of lime, after settling, which it does most 
quickly in the quietest parts of the boiler, remains for the most 
pait as sludge that can be easily washed out, as has already been 
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stated, and therefcnre the boiler ahould be oooled gradually, and 
not emptied whilst the brickwork and plates are still hot enough 
to bake the sludge into a hard incrustation along with the* 
' sulphate of lime usually found with it. Before settling, this 
precipitate, in consequence of its minute division, is carried by 
the agitation of^the water to the surface, and remains for a lime 
as a scum, although the specific gravity of the solid carbonate is 
about 2*7* For the above reason, when lime salts are present 
in any considerable quantity, the use of soda should always be 
aeoompanied by frequent and regular blowing out, to prevent 
priming, and the overheating that is liable to take place from 
the thickening of the water, or from the settling of a large 
quantity of deposit on the furnace plates when the water ia 
allowed to become quiet — as at meal times. 

The common practice of introdudng the soda is to empty a 
bucketful, or other quantity, in the solid state, through the 
manhole when the boiler is filled and ready to start after olean^ 
ing, or else to drop it periodically, at intervals of a few days, 
through the safety valve, when the steam pressure can be allowed 
to falL Now, there is one great diaadvantage in thus intro« 
dudng soda into a boiler in considerable quantity at a time, 
namely, the tendency it has to cause priming and all its accom- 
panying evils, even to the breaking of cylinder covers, Ac The 
liability to cause mischief from the injudicious use of soda has 
frequently led to its abandonment, and, like many other useful 
agents, the evils attending its abuse are worse than the evik its 
judicious emidoyment would remove. 

The plan of introducing the soda into the water tanks or hot* 
wells of condensing engines from which the boiler is fed cannot 
be recommended, as a great quantity of the water usually runs 
to waste, and consequently no proper estimate can be formed 
of the quantity of soda that actually reaches the boiler. The 
best method in all oases is to dissolve the soda, and introduce 
it coutinuoiuly with the feed, which can be done by connectiug 
the vessel containing it with the suction pipe of the pun^> that 
supidies the boiler. The rate of flow can be regulated hy a 
•mtdl tap betveoi the auction pipe and the vessel containing the 
soda. When the boiler is fidd with an injector, there should be 
a small tank from which the feed is drawn, in which the soda 
can be dissolved. This tank should be drained by the injector 
from time to time, to insure the introduction of all the soda into 
the boiler. The proper amount of soda to be used is best found 
iy experience. The usual quantity varies from 1 lb. to 2^ lbs* 
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per day, aooording to the quality and quantity of the water 
evaporated. With soda ash a larger quantity will be required^ 
and with oanntic soda a smaller quantity. 

When used in excess, soda is by many considered to destroy 
the engine packing, and to attack the brass work below the 
water level, such as the water gauges and other mountings on 
the boiler front. There can be no doubt that the brass taps 
and valves often require more frequent re^nding to keep them 
tight when soda is used in the boiler. This, however, may be 
attributed to the increased amount of fine grit and powder 
caused to float on the surface, which acts rapidly on the brass 
wearing surfaces, and is another reason why an efficient surface 
blow-out should be provided when soda is used in water con* 
taining much carbonate of lime. 

8oda docs not act injuriously on the boiler plates, unless the 
salt is concentrated from want of sufficient blowing off, 'Or 
unless the soda itself is impure, and contains adds. Yet it 
has often been charged with causing internal corrosion in all its 
various forms. The belief in its injurious action has in many 
oases arisen from the following cause. In boilers fed with water 
containing corrosive impurities, together with matters that form 
a thick lActttstation, the damage done by the former is in time 
to a great extent prevented, and sometimes altogether con- 
cealed by the scale formed. Cha employing soda, and particularly 
caiistic soda, to remove the incrustation, the defects in the 
plates^ whose presence may not even be suspected, become exr 
posed, and being attacked .anew by the acids in the water used 
for washing out the boiler, which are not neutralized by the 
soda, are caused to ** bleed.'' This gives them the appearance 
of having been recently formed, and their presence is at once 
set do?m to the action of the soda. 

This leads us to the consideration of another valuable 
property of common soda, namely, its power of neutralising the 
free acids so often found in the purest waters used for boiler 
feeding, as well as in those containing large quantities of im* 
purities, and which are the direct cause of pitting and other 
forms of corrosion. The introduction of about half a pound of 
soda per day into an ordinary krge*sized boiler is generally 
found sufficient to prevent, or at least to greatly mitigate, any 
corrosive action. 

The well-'known property soda has of dissolving and removing 
grease, which constitutes one of its chief values when used for 
domestio purposes, renders it very useful in overcoming the 
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difficulty often caused by the presence of grease in the water. 
The foaming up of the water is increased by the addition of 
soda when grease is present. This, if allowed to take place to 
any groat extent, is liable to give trouble by priming ; and 
again, on this account, a scumming apparatus or surface 
blow out should be used whenever soda is used with greasy 
water. 

The low price of soda-ash leads to its use instead of common 
soda ; but it is often sold in a very impure state, and mixed up 
with other matters whose introduction into the boiler had bette 
be avoided. 

Caustic soda is also used, but is said to have a slightly eorro* 
sive action when concentrated. It removes hard sulphate of 
lime incrustations more rapidly than common soda, and should 
be employed in smaller quantities. Its use should always be 
accompanied with frequent blowing ofL 

Potash, or carbonate of potassa, acts with salts of lime and 
magnesia nearly in the same manner as common soda. Oarbo« 
nate of ammonia acts -similarly on lime saltSi but does not pre* 
dpitate magnesia. 

Ohloride of barium or muriate of baryta decomposes sulphate 
of lime, forming sulphate of baryta, which is precipitated. The 
chloride of calcium or muriate of lime left behind is very solu- 
ble, but when allowed to become concentrated is liable to lead 
to corrosion. 

The above, and many other chemical compounds, have been 
recommended for the prevention of incrustation, but as none of 
them can compare, commercially speaking, with soda, they are 
not likely to be much used. 

Catechu, nntgaUs, and other astringents containing tannic 
acid, have been found effective in preventing and removing in- 
crustation. The taonio add decomposes the lime salts, and 
forms tannate of lime, which is insoluble at first, and forms a 
scum which should be removed by surface blowing off. The 
remaining soluble constituents should also be blown off fre- 
quently, as their concentration is liable to tell severely on the 
iron unless the adds be neutralised by suffident alkaUhe sub* 
stances purposely introduced. Where tannic add is found to 
act well, perhaps the best mode of supplying it is to suspend in 
the boiler a log of oak wood with the bark on, from which the 
add is gradually extracted. In all cases where tannic acid is 
used, its effect on the plates and tubes should be carefully 
watdied. 
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Sal-AmmoDiaOi or mtiriat« of ammonia, lias also been suooess- 
fully uied for preventing and removing incrustationBy oonsist- 
iog chiefly of carbonates of lime and magnesia. The chlorine 
contained in it forms with the lime chloride of lime, which is 
soluble, and can be got rid of by blowing off. The remaining 
compound, namely, carbonate of ammonia, is soluble, and also 
volatile, and may pass off with the steam'; but when it becomes 
concentarated, it attacks the plates and brasswork about the 
boiler, and on ^his account the use of sal-ammoniac is said| ia 
many cases, to have been abandoned. 

For removing incrustation already formed, hydrochloric or 
muriatic acid has been recommended. It is usual to introduce 
ilbefore the boiler is cooled down previous to cleaning. It 
dissolves the deposits of carbonates of lime and magnesia, form- 
ing the soluble chlorides of lime and magnesium, which pass 
away with the water on emptying, or being in a state of sludge 
can be readily washed or swept out. Unless used with very 
great oaxe this acid is very liable to attack the plates and tubes 
seriously, and on this account its employment cannot be recom- 
mended. Arsenical and other compounds have also been re- 
commended and used in a limited degree. One important 
circumstance in connection with the employment of these sub-, 
stances should be noticed. On accoimt of the expense attend- 
ing their use it is too often recommended not to blow out the 
water from the boiler for u length of iime, during which the 
boiler is working, in order to get the utmost benefit from the 
ingredients. The effect of this is to thicken the water to such a 
degree by the concentration of solid matters as to endanger the 
safety of the boiler from overheating. 

It frequently happens that there is a choice of two waters 
for feeding the boiler ; the one a spring or brook, containing 
ingredients that form a hard incrustation, the other a surface 
water containing peatly or other acid substances, which act 
injuriously on the plates, but at the same time dissolve the 
cjdcareous matters deposited by the first. In such cases it is 
found of great advantage to play one water off against the 
other, the hard water being used first to protect the plates, and 
the other afterwards to remove the incrustation formed. 

The use of chemical substances for preventing and removing 
scale by rendering it soluble is most required in boilers inacces- 
sible for hand cleaning, or for the solution of large fragments of 
scale that have been loosened or detached by agents that act 
mechanically ; and aa such boilers cannot be well examined 
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internalty, tlie greater care is necessary not to introdace any- 
thing into them that is liable to injure the plates. 

3. The substances used to act mechanically in preventing 
and removing incrustation by decreasing the cohesion and ad- 
hesion of the deposited particles, are even more numerous than 
those employed to act chemically in decomposing and dissolving 
the solid matters. In fact it is difficult to mention any common 
commodity that has not been employed to prevent incrustation 
in one way or the other, although the manner in which different 
substances may act is often not understood by those who employ 
them. 

The substances that act mechanically may be divided into two 
classes, namely, first, those that envelop the precipitated solid 
particles in a glutinous or slimy coating, which prevents their 
adherence to each other, and to the plates and tubes ; and, 
secondly, those that act by diffusion among the particles, so as to 
prevent their cohesion by interposition. Belonging to the first 
class are such articles as Irish moss and some other species of 
marine algse, potatoes, tallow, oil, starch, linseed, sugar, 
molasses, stearine, gum, dextrine, and a host of similar in- 
gredients. Flitches of spoiled bacon have been cut up and put, 
inside boilers, bones and all. In a few instances whole dead 
carcases of pig^, dogs, rabbits, and other animals, have been 
introduced, iivith the object of boiling the fatty matters out of 
them. The danger of using such expedients as those last 
enumerated need not be dwelt upon. Hoitever well the use of 
greasy substances may have been found to answer in individual 
cases, it has nevertheless been the cause of an immense amount 
of trouble. It has already been pointed out that grease is a source 
of danger in a boiler, and on no account should it be used, 
especially when the feed water contains carbonates of lime and 
magnesia. The majority of the above substances are largely used 
in different countries ; and the benefit resulting from their em- 
ployment in many cases cannot be disputed. But the common 
practice of introducing lumps of tallow and other substances 
cannot be too strongly condemned. The tallow of commerce 
varies considerably in its nature, and in its behaviour inside a 
boiler. It is usually assumed that it melts immediately the 
water becomes hot, but there are numerous instances of large 
pieces of >mmelted tallow having been found inside a boiler 
after working for two months at 40 lbs. pressure or more. In 
some cases the tallow seems to change its nature on becoming per- 
meated by the steam. It sometimes combines with the calcareous 
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mAttem, and forma into eonall round balls, by being rolled aboat' 
the boiler bottom. These are easily removed when the boiler 
is cleaned out, but are liable to cause trouble if they lodge on 
the furnace plates. The tallow appears to combine with the 
lime salts, forming an insoluble soap, which will remain for 
any length of time unaltered in the boiler. The introduction 
into a boiler of some of the glutinous substances mentioned has 
sometimes a wonderful effect in detaching large pieces of incrus- 
tation that can only be likened to flags. The greasy matter 
insinuates itself in an irresistible and curious manner between 
the layers of scale and the plates,, and the variations of tem- 
perature or a few blows with a hammer complete the detach- 
ment. Some of the more viicid substances act better than oil 
in this respect : they appear more searching and tenacions. 

belonging to the second class are day and similar substances, 
which are mixed with water and introduced along with the feed. 
Mixing intimately with the o^her solid particles as they become 
disengaged, the day preventk their cohesion. This action is, 
however, by no means certain, and it is obvious that this ex- 
pedient only adds to the solid matters held in suspension, which 
too often find their way to the engine cylinder, and are very 
liable to settle upon the furnace plates when the damper is 
do0ed and the boiler is quiet at meal times and over night. 
Experience has proved the disadvantage of this method, and it 
is now but very rarely employed. Colouring matters, such as 
logwood, are found to act in a similar manner to the above in 
preventing the cohesion and accretion of deposit. They are 
iutroduced either in the form of powder or chips. In the. 
former shape, however, the substance is likdy to cause trouble 
at the cocks and valves. 

In order to prevent the adhesion of the deposited matters, it 
IB a common practice to smear the plates and tubes over with 
slimy or oily mixtures every time the boiler is emptied and 
deaned. A favourite mixture consists of tallow, blaoklead, and 
soft soap; railway grease and other similar substances being 
sometimes added. P)x>vided the coating of grease is thin, and 
laid carefully on with a brush, it is far less objectionsble than 
the introduction of grease into the boiler in large pieces, or 
even in a fluid state, when it is always liaUe to stick to the 
plates and cause overheating. There are many caees where 
boilers fed with water containing sulphate of lime have been 
kept very free from incrustation when the smearing is frequently 
and carefully carried out. 
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Theie is yet another way in wMoh foreign particles added to 
the feed water, and which have no tendency to cohere or con- 
glomerate, act in preventing the hardening of the incrustation 
on the plates. They form nuclei, round which the particles of 
lime and other salts collect before they subside. These centres 
of deponit do not readily agglomerate, and can be easily removed 
by washing out. Sand, and sawdust of different kinds of wood, 
but principally mahogany, have been used with this object. 
The great objection to this method in some cases is the liability 
of the small foreign substances to be carried over into the 
cylinders, and there cause trouble ; and the employment of 
such a substance as sawdust is not conducive to safety and con« 
venience in working the taps and valves about the boiler. 

A great number of the proprietary anti-incrustation compo- 
sitions act mechanically, others depend upon a chemical action 
for their alleged efficiency, whilst a few aim at supplying both 
modes of action for the prevention and removal of incrustation. 
These compositions are often sold as being efficaeioas with all 
kinds of water. The possession of any such efficacy is scarcely 
worthy of emphatic deniaL A composition that may act bene- 
ficially in one kind of boiler, and with a certain water, may 
prove actually dangerous when used under different conditions 
of boiler arrangement and water. The remark may be here 
repeated, that with a view to prevent wasting any of the 
composition, often purchased at an exorlntant {«ice, a recom- 
mendation is frequently given not to blow off the boiler for some 
time, perhaps a week, after the composition is introduced, in 
order that it may be used to the greatest advantage. This 
advice should never be followed, as the bottling up of a boiler 
for a length of time, and thereby concentrating a large quantity 
of carbonate^ of lime or magnesia, in combination with greasy 
or glutinous matters, is attended with great risk of overheating. 
There is also another consideration whidi should not be over- 
looked : the purchase of these nostrums has often an indirect 
tendency to make matters worse rather than to improve them, 
for their certain efficacy is so highly lauded by the vendors that 
the boiler attendants iliink they have nothing else to do than 
introduce the composition according to directions, and spare 
themselves all further trouble of carefully removing the scale 
by chipping or washing out when the boiler is periodically 
emptied. The result of this is annoyance, expense, and actual 
danger. Instances may be cited where the purchase of a well- 
known anti-incrustation compound to the extent of nearly 
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£200 per atiniim hM ouly resulted in ebortening the life of the 
purchaiseni' boilers by 60 per cent. 

4. Besidee the bottom and surface blow-out apparatus, the 
plan has also been tried of suspending in the boiler independent 
vessels of various descriptions, blooks of wood, pieces of sheet 
iron, and other suitable contrivances for the deposit to settle 
upon instead of upon the plates. These can be taken out of 
the boiler and the scale removed by hammering, or cracked off 
by sudden expansion and contraction. This principle is most 
fully carried oat in the method, which has been to some extent 
adopted, of lining the boiler shell with a series of short lengths 
of plate, which are kept a few inches distant from the boiler by- 
suitable distance pieces, forming, in fact, a duplicate bottom 
and sides, which terminate a few inches below the water leveL 
By this means the passage for the escaping steam particles and 
ascending current of water is contracted, and the rapidity of the 
circulation increased in proportion. The solid matters carried 
by the drculation over the top of the plate are deposited on the 
inside lining, where the water is comparatively quiet, whence 
they are removed bodily with the lengths of plate through the 
nanhple. It is obvious that this plan is most applicable to 
plnin cylindrical boilers. The objection to it appears to be the 
diflculty it offers to cleaning and examining the boiler plates 
when the easing becomes too thickly coated with a hard incrus- 
tation to admit of ready removal and replaoing, which it will 
inevitably do in course of time, with very bad feed water, unless 
care be taken that the boiler is not cooled down rapidly 
previous to emptying for cleaning. So long as the boilet 
is gradually cooled and emptied cold much of the deposit 
will remain soft, in which state it would also be fonnd, at 
least to a great extent, under the same conditions, without the 
casing. 

5. The prevention of the deposition of the solid matters 
where they would prove troublesome, is efiected by improving 
the circulation e^f the water either loeally or throughout the 
boiler by the mettMd last noticed, and otiier similar devices, as 
well as by the addition of water tubes in CoruiBh and Lanca- 
shire boilers. There are several patented arrangements of 
tubes for improving the drculation and increai«iBg the amount 
of heating surface in boilers of limited size, which are said to 
runain fk'ee from scale by virtue of the eirculation maintained 
within them. This is tnie with moderately good water, and 
where they are well attended to^ bv^ with very bad feed water 
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and ordinary attention most kinds of ** improved circulation " 
tubes will be found to give trouble. 

6. The employment of external collecting Teasels in which 
the calcai^eouB and other matters are deposited previous to the 
^ entrance of the water into the boiler has long been in vogue m 

\a preventive of incrustation. The carbonate of lime may be 
pvecipitated in dose or open vessels or in pipes, by the applica- 
tioij of the waste heat from the boiler, or by heating the water 
with the exhaust steam. In order to throw down any con- 
siderable quantity of sulphate of lime, the water must be very 
highly heated, and pipes plaoed in the flue may be employed. 
It is evident that this is only removing the annoyance one 
degree, as the incrustation which forms in the secondary vessels 
in its turn requires removal It is on this account that this 
mode of purification is not more extensively adopted. It must, 
however, be urged in favour of this system that when the cal- 
careous matters are extracted in sufficient quantities to keep the 
boiler in a satisfactory condition, the danger from overheating 
should be removed.* 

Dr. Clark's well-known process of purification comes under 
this head. Instead of applying heat, this method consists in 
adding a measured quantity of lime in solution to the water 
containing bicarbonate of lime. The added lime combines 

- readily with the carbonic acid, and the resulting carbonate of 
lime is precipitated along with the disengaged carbonate which 
was held in solution as a bicarbonate. 

When the water contains also sulphate of Ume, this may be 
subsequently precipitated by the addition of soda salts. Indeed, 
both the lime salts could be precipitated in a single process by 
a solution of carbonate of soda, but the double process would 
probably prove less costly in the long run. In these chemical 
processes the watev should be analysed, and the proper amount 
of Ume or soda to be added determined by actual test. Where 
the quantity of lime salts varies considerably at different times, 
these chemical processes are scarcely applicable, in consequence 
of the number of tests necessitated to arrive at the proper 
quantity of lime water to be added. Clark's process has been 
employed to some extent with success, but it appears too deli- 
cate in its application to come into general use. When com- 
pletely carried out, the purified water requires filtering, and this 
necessitates the employment of two or three separate tanks, and 
an amount of attention which is not easily obtained. It is pro* 
liiably only where the water available fk so bad as to be quite 
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unfit for xue that this system is employed. The space occupied 
by the external collecting vessels and their additional weighty 
renders the plan inadmiafdble in many cases. It may be re- 
marked that many of the anti-incrustation compounds might be 
applied with more advantage and less danger in external purify- 
ing vessels than in the boilers. 

7. In those cases where the feed water holds much foreign 
matter in suspension, usually in the form of sand or clay, it 
is advisable to resort to filtration, by forcing the water up- 
wards through a series of layers of pebbles, bones, or other 
suitable materials. These, in their turn, require frequent 
cleaning, which is usually best effected by turning on a 
current of steam or hot water through them as often as found 
necessary. 

8. The system of surface condensation, found so efficacious 
with salt water in sea-going steamers, has made remarkably 
little progress in its application to land boilers and condensing 
engines. 

This system consists in passing the steam' fiK>m the cylinders 
in one direction over the internal or external surface of a num- 
ber of tubes, where it is condensed by contact with the surface, 
cooled by a stream of water (or, more rarely, by a current of 
air) passing continually in the other direction and on the 
other side of the tubes. The condensed steam is thus ren- 
dered capable of being used continuously over and over again 
in the boiler. There can be no doubt that this method could 
be applied with advantage in using many descriptions of water 
acidulated, or impregnated with salts that cause trouble in the 
boiler. 

It has been found that very pure or distilled water acts 
ii\juriou8ly on the plates, and in most cases where surface con- 
densation is used it is advisable to allow the internal surface 
of the plates and tubes to become covered with a very thin * 
coating of incrustation, in order to protect them from the 
corrosive action of the water. This coating, in some cases, it 
will be found necessary to renew from time to time by using 
a certain quantity of water containing lime-salts, which it may 
be necessary to supply artificially. 

In some surface condensers the side of the tubes in con- 
tact with the steam is found to become coated and dc^ged 
with grease. This can be best removed by washing with an 
aqueous solution of soda or potash. 

In using sea water for surface condensation no trouble is 
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likely to arise with the water side of the tubes ; but in U8in$y 
fresh water, contaming bicarbonate of lime, the elevation of 
temperature will cause the precipitation of the lime salt, 
which will rapidly incrust the surfaces it comes in contact with, 
and so impair the efficiency of the apparatus. It is, perhapR, 
on this account that surface oondensera are not so applicable to 
many kinds of fresh water as to sea water. 

It has also been found that the grease carried over from the 
engine cylinders, in using the condensed steam unchanged for 
a lengthened period, acts injuriously in pitting the plates and 
iron tubes of the boilers. This defect has been ascribed by 
many to the decomposition of the grease and tallow by the 
protracted action of the steam and hot water, by which a fatty 
add is formed that attacks the iron where the grease lodges* 
The fact of small particles of brass and copper having sometimes 
been found in the pitted holes, has given rise to the opinion 
that the corrosion is due to galvanic action. Thb supposition is, 
however, rendered improbable by the fact of the pitting being 
often more marked when no brass or copper is, or can be, 
present. The action of the acids can be prevented by intro- 
ducing solid carbonate of lime or other substances having 
similar chemical properties, which will form with the acid a 
solid insoluble soap. This plan is, however, open to the 
objection that the heavy compounds are liable to settle upon 
the plates or tubes, and cause overheating. 

9. When inorustatioi) has once formed the safest plan for 
its removal is to chip it off carefully with suitable tools. 

This ifl sometimes a most laborious and slow operation where 
the construction of the boiler is at all complicated and the 
scale is refractory. In such cases the chipping is by no means 
a simple process, and the ingenuity of the engineer is often 
taxed to devise suitable tools for acting effectively on inacces- 
sible parts of the boiler. The chipping should always be care- 
fully done, so as to injure the surface of the plates and rivet 
heads as Uttle as possible. By rough and careless workmen 
the indentations made in the iron with the chisels and picks 
only serve as so many points for the firmer adhesion of the 
scale subsequently formed, and from which it is always more 
difficult to remove than from the unbroken surface of the 
plates. Any corrosive agent present in the water has also a 
better opportunity for attacking the iron when the surfiice is 
broken. 

10. Perhaps the most, objectionable method of xemoving 
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the inorattatioii, although finequently employed, is to cimck 
it off by suddenly oontraoting or expanding the plates or 
the incrustation itselt The contraction is effected by sud- 
denly letting into the boiler, after blowing off with the steam 
up, a Tolome of cold water, or opening wide the furnace 
doors, chimney damper, and entrances to the flues as soon as 
the fire is drawn. This is often found to bring the scale oflT 
iu* large firagments, or so to loosen it that it falls off during 
the subsequent working of the boiler, if it does not readily 
admit of being immediately hammered or wedged offl The 
consequences likely to arise from this reckless practice are too 
obvious to require spedal comment, suffice it to remark that it 
has directly caused the destruction of many a boiler, and indi- 
rectly the loss of many a life. It is an expedient too often re- 
sorted to by attendants who have an interest in showing the 
apparent efficacy of many worthless boiler incrustation remedies. ■ 
Unscrupulous vendors of compositions and 6ther alleged methods 
of removing incrustation have been known to bribe boiler 
attendants, who, in order to convince their employers of the 
«alleged benefit arising from the use of the vaunted nostrum, 
are compelled to have recourse to the reckless measure in 
question. 

The removal of scale by expansion is effected by cooling 
the boiler down, either suddenly or gradually, and iJlowing it 
to stand until quite cold, when steam superheated, or as hot 
as it can be procured, is let suddenly into the dosed-up 
boiler. This has the effect of causing the incrustation to ex- 
pand more rapidly than the underlying plates, when it breaks 
and falls off, or loosens its hold sufficiently to admit of being 
easily removed by manual labour. This expedient is only 
sometimes successful, but is always attended with a risk of 
starting the seams and joints, and so causing injury to the 
boiler. Its use cannot therefore be recommended. It has 
often been tried and failed, especially when the outside of the 
boiler is still warm, and the incrustation is covered with 
moisture, which prevents the sudden effect of the steam where 
it is required. 

11. Attempts have been made at various times to prevent 
the formation of scale, and to remove it when already formed, 
by magnetism. The manner in which the electric current is 
induced in some of the so-called magnets that have been em- 
ployed is by no means clear, and in some instances the pro^. 
duction of any electric action is more than doubtfuL And^ 
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even supposing a current to be produced by the disturbance of 
the electric equilibrium, in the disengagement and discharging 
of the steam, the whole electric force, even when ooticeutratedy 
is probably so small in amount under the nufarourable con- 
ditions found in a boiler, as to be of no practical importance. 

Again, the manner of action of the electric current in pre-. 
Tenting the deposit from forming or hardening is not known. 
Whether a vibration of the plates and tubes is caused, or 
whether they are made to expand and contract continuously, in 
such a manner as to loosen the scale and prevent its adherence, 
is by no means dear, and it is certain that any such, actions 
could only prove detrimental to the boiler. 

The employment of electricity as an anti-inemstative agent 
is almost abandoned at the present day, but we may shortly 
expect a revival of it in one form or another. 

That this means of removing scale has been stated to be 
Buocessfnl on what shonld be good authority there can be no 
doubt. But in more than one case it has b^n found that 
gold and not electricity was the agent to which the incrustation 
yielded. Any unscrupulous boiler attendant, by suddenly 
cooling the plates when emptying the boiler, can produce 
results which he can ascribe to the efficacy of any kind of 
anti-incrustator it may be to his interest to extoL 

12. The simplest, and at the same time the most neglected, 
method of preventing and removing incrustation, is to allow 
the boiler to cool as gradually as possible, and to stand with 
the cold water in for a few days before emptying, which should 
be done frequently. By this means, which, however, in most 
CHses requires the use of a spare boiler, the deposits are saved 
from being baked hard and fast to the plates, and the sulphate 
of lime already indurated has an opportunity of redissolving in 
the cold water, and on emptying a boiler with moderately bad 
water, a much g^reater amount of silt, mnd or sludge will be 
found all over the inside below the water line than when the 
boiler is blown out with steam up* 

Now, the difficulty of getting men to undertake the unplea* 
aant job of wallowing amongst this wet mud in the attempt to 
brush it out of some kinds of boilers is the principal objection 
the advocates of this plan have to contend against. The labour 
can, however, be much shortened by washing out the sludge 
with a hose pipe when a head of water is available Boilers, 
by this simple method, and the use of a small quantity of soda, 
have been relieved from the evil of thick incrustation after the 
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£ulure of mftny ezpenrive boiler oompofiiionB. Againat ibis 
method it is aomeiiines urged that the bottom blow-out pipes 
beoome choked up unless the boiler contents are emptied while 
there is still a considerable pressure after the fires are drawn. 
This objeofcion always proret a defect in the arrangement or 
attention to the blow-out apparatus rather than any defect 
inTolved in the principle recommended. When it is required 
to cool a boiler down rapidly, it will be found best to run in 
cold water at the same rate as the hot water is discharged. 
By this means the cooling is effected rapidly, but gradually and 
uniformly. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WEAR AND TEAR. 

From the hour a boiler is set to work it is acted upon by 
destroying forces more or less severe and uncontroUable in their 
work of deterioration. These forces may be distinguished as 
chemical and mechanicaL In most cases they operate inde- 
pendently, yet they are frequently found acting conjointly in 
bringing about the destruction of the boiler, which will be more 
or less rapid according to circumstances often difficult to detect 
or fix upon with certainty. 

. Corrosion, internal and external, but more especially the 
latter, is the malady that most boilers are liable to suffer from. , 

Internal corrosion presents itself in various forms, each 
having a character of its own, but only sometimes strongly 
marked. These are usually designated as — 1, uniform con-o- 
siou or wasting ; 2, pitting or honeycombing ; and 3, grooving. 
The first mentioned is the effect of the chemical action of the 
feed water or substances introduced into the boiler ; the second 
is also due to chemical agents, assisted, as held by many, by 
galvanic action ; the third is due to chemical and mechanical 
action combined. 

By uniform corrosion is meant that description of wasting 
of the plates or tubes, where the water corrodes them, in a 
more or less unifonn and even manner, in patches of consi- 
derable extent, and where there is usually no well-defined line 
between the corroded part and the sound plate. Although 
seldom so uniform in its effects as ordinary rusting, this corrosion 
yet approaches it in its character and effects. The presence of 
this as well as of the other kinds of corrosion is generally not 
difficult to detect. Even when covered with a considerable 
thickness of incrustation its presence is often revealed on 
emptying the boiler by the '^ hUedingf'* or red streaks, where 
the scale is cracked. But in some cases, even where the plates 
are free from incrustation, uniform corrosion^ in consequence of 
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its even surfaoe «nd the absenoo of any well-defined limit to its 
extent, may readily escape detection. Often, when actually 
diBcovered to exist, the depth to which it has penetrated cau 
only be ascertained by driUing holes through the plate and 
measuring the amount of material remaining. With lap joints 
the thickness remaining at the edge of the plate and round the 
rivet heads may senre as a guide to the amount of wasting ; but 
tlus may prove treacherous, sinoe the adjacent plates may both 
be corroded to an equal extent along with the riret heads^ 
which will gtTc the edge of the plate the appearance of having 
the original thickness. 

One of the.mo^t remarkable circumstances in connection with 
all kinds of corrosion is the apparently capricious manner in 
which it makes its appearance. For example, in two boilers 
alike in every respect, fed with the same water, and subject to 
the same treatment, one may be found attacked at the front end 
and at miJ-height, whilst the other may be affected only on the 
bottom «t the back end. In such cases there can be little 
doubt that the difference in the quality of the plates for re- 
sisting the corrosion has much to do with the apparent caprice 
of the acids in the water. The water from some wells and 
mines, and from certain canals and streams, attacks the plates 
yioleutly only at the water line, whilst throughout the rest of 
the boiler the plates are comparatively or absolutely unharmed. 
In M>me instances this is very marked, the injury done to hori- 
zontal boilers being confined to a belt of about 6 inches or 
8 inches at the water level, and in long vertical boilers to a belt 
of about 24 inches, according to the range of the water leveL 
The boilers in some districts are attacked by surface and well 
water only on the bottom, whikt in neighbouring districts the 
tubes are attacked more than the shell, or vice vtrsd. In one 
case the corrosion is chiefly confined to the bottom of the fur- 
nace tube, in another it is limited to the narrow water spaces 
at each side of the tubes in Lancashire and similar kinds of 
boilers. The water in some localities, whilst but slightly acting 
upon the body of the plates, attacks the rivet heads or edges of 
the plates and angle irons. Sometimes it happens that it is 
mainly the transverse seam rivet heads and plate edges that are 
attacked, sometimes the longitudinal seams ; out of 100 rivets 
10 may be seriously affected whilst the rest remain sound ; or 
the outer courses of plates on the bottom are affected more than 
the inner courses. The stays are often far more rapMly waHted 
than the plates. , A screwed stay will be violently attacked at 
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the thread whilst the UDbroken or turned surface will escape. 
In fact, it is almost impossible to conceive any vagary the acid 
in the water could commit, examples of which are not to be met 
with. This apparently capricious action of the corrosive agents 
is to be ascribed to their gravity, to their concentration in 
certain parts of the boiler, to their action being increased where 
the temperature of the plates is highest or lowest, to the circu- 
lation of the water, to the nature of the iron, and to other 
more hidden causes, 

With the feed water Arom one supply only, corrosion is found 
more often under an incrustation of sulphate of lime than under 
one consisting chiefly of carbonate of lime. In many boilers fed 
with water containing the former salt a coating of oxide of iron 
of a black colour may be found adhering to the detached scale, 
which as often as it re-forms and is broken off brings with it Sk 
fresh film of oxide. 

Another peculiarity worthy of notice is the different manner 
in which the plates and rivet heads behave with different kinds 
of waters after the wasting has been going on for some time. 
In most cases the corroded iron is readily removed, if it does 
not come off without means being taken to detach it. But 
cases are to be met with where the corroded iron adheres tena- 
ciously to the sound plate beneath* In such cases considerable 
force IB required to remove it, and the presence of the corrosion 
is not suspected until the hammer or pick is forcibly applied. 

It is the opinion of many that the presence of a small pro- 
portion of carbon in steel will preserve it in a great measure 
fiom the wasting effect of bad feed waters. No doubt it does 
so almost totally with some waters, but with others it appears 
to have the opposite effect. 

Unlike ordinary internal corrosion, the extent of the effects 
of pitting and honeycombing are well marked by the sharply 
defined edges they present. The term honeycombing is most 
aptly applied when the plates are indented by very small holes 
close together. Pitting may be defined as confluent honey- 
combing, and is found in holes and patohea varying from 
^ inch to 12 inches diameter, and assumes most irregular forms. 
The depth of the cavities varies from -^j' to ^ inch or more. 
This form of corroHion is certainly most capricious in its attacks. 
It may be found on every plate of a boiler in contact with the 
water, and sometimes in the steam spaces and domes ; or it may 
be found only on a single plate either above or below the water 
line ;, whilst the remainder bear no traces of corrosion whatever. 
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Boilers fed from the same water main and worked under simOjur 
couditioQB are sometimes fonnd pitted in strangely diffeieift 
manners. Out of half a dozen boilers made of plates of the sanie 
brand, and worked side by side, one may be fonnd so severely 
pitted as to require the renewal of one or more plates, whilst 
the other five boilers remain not at all or scarcely affeeted. 

The mysterious manner in which pitting so often occurs, and 
its peculiar character, have not yet been altogether satisfactorily 
explained. It was once commonly ascribed to voltaic action 
between the iron plates and the brass tubes when found in loco- 
motive boilers, but this theory was found to break down when 
the same pitting was found in similar boilers with iron tubes, 
and having neither copper nor brass near the portion affected. 
It was then advanced that the voltaio action took place between 
the different qualities of the scraps composing the plates, which 
are uifderstood to exhibit different electric conditions, the 
electro-positive metal of the battery acting on the chemical 
solutions in the water, and becoming decomposed. Then it 
WHS advanced by the supporters of this theory that pitting 
would not occur with an electro-homogeneous metal such as cast 
steel, since the third element would be wanting. But cast-steel 
plates have been found to suffer from pitting as much as iron, 
and even more with some waters ; yet with other waters which 
severely attack wrought iron steel is found not to suffer in the 
least. The pitting of cast steel either proves that it is not the 
electro-homogeneous metal it was supposed to be, or that the 
pitting of boiler plates is not due to galvanic action, unless the 
electro-negative element, as well as the exciting agent, be 
present in the water. The sharpness of the edges of the cavities 
in stated to be increased as the intensity of the voltaio 
action increases. 

After all that has been said and written on this question it 
would seem that the phenomenon of pitting can in most cases be 
just as satisfactorily explained as being the result of simple 
chemical action without the aid of galvanism. 

The concentrated acids of the water will attack the most 
susceptible portions of the plates. Whether the plates in the 
{^team space are attacked or not will depend upon the nature of 
the acids, whether they are volatile or not, or whether the liquid 
add is carried into the steam space by priming. 

The wasting of the inside of locomotive firebox shell plates 
round the copper stays is generally set down to voltaic ^tion. In 
what degree this may be the actual cause cannot readily be deter* 
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mmed, but there can be no doubt that the wasting of the 
plates round the holes is in great measure due to the injury 
sustained in punching, which renders the iron more susceptible 
to the action of the water. Drilling instead of punchiog the 
stay holes has been attended in some cases with good results^ 
enabling the plate to hold out much longer against the wasting 
effect of the water. 

The rapid local wasting of locomotive firebox stays where they 
pass through copper plates, which often occurs when certain kinds 
of feed water are used, is perhaps the most conclusive evidence 
of the presence of galvanic action, j inch bolts become re- 
duced in a few years to half their original diameter inside the 
hole, whilst the thread in the copper plate remains perfect, and 
the bolt is not affected by corrosion about an inch from the 
copper plate. The wasting often commences first at the stays, 
near the firebox crown, where it is probably induced by the 
bending action due to the expansion of the plates, which is 
most severely felt at this part. 

As to the means to be employed for preventing internal cor- 
rosion, the sorest is obviously to abaudon the use of water 
which has a corrosive effect upon the plates. At mines where 
the bad feed water is drawn from the ground it can sometimes 
be replaced by surface water more free fh)m acids, and in cities, 
when the well water is found to injure the boiler, it can 
generally be replaced by the town supply of a better quality. 
There are, however, cases where the expense of using towus' 
water is so great that it is found more economiciil to employ 
corrosive well water, and lay down a new boiler every five or 
six years. This practice is however attended with great risk, 
OD account of the temptation to use the corroded boiler to the 
last minute of safety. 

When the water is found to affect the plates only in par- 
ticular places, as at the water level, it is well, on the score of 
economy, to introduce thicker plates in such places, and to 
arrange them so that the seams of rivets, which are the 
weakest portion, do not come within the region attacked by 
the water. There exists great prejudice against introducing 
plates of different strength into a new boiler shell, in conse- 
quenos of the non-uniformity of strain throughout the structure 
it involves, which in many cases is already more than desirable. 
But the question arises, is there any greater disadvantage in 
having the non-uniformity of strength at the beginning than at 
the middle of the life of the boiler, since the irregularity in 
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itrength must, under the eircnaiBtaiices we are coDfddeiio^r, 
neoesearily occur at one time or another ? There appears to be 
no sound reason for hastening the time for repairs, by making 
the strength uniform at first, when it is known that it cannot 
long continue so. 

When there is no choice of feed water, the simplest 
method of preventing the corrosion caused by the majority 
of waters is to neutralise the acidity by treatment with 
some alkaline substance, either prior or subsequent to the 
introduction of the water into the boiler. This is best done 
by using' soda, soda ash, or cauHtio soda, which should be dis- 
solved and constantly introduced with the feed water, rather 
than in doses at long intervals. The quantity required will 
vary according to the strength and quantity of the acids in tbe 
water. It must however be remarked that when strong saline 
solutions are formed in the boiler, as in using salt water, the 
introduction of soda will be found to be an evil, and the only 
remedy in this case is to keep down the strength of the solution 
by frequent blowing off from bottom and surface. The methods 
of filtration and surface condensation have been found to 
answer welL When comparatively pure water, such as is 
obtained by surface condensation or from the water supply of 
some towns, is found to act injuriously on the plates, the cor- 
rosion may be prevented by allowing an amount of impure 
water to enter the boiler sufficient to deposit a thin layer of 
scale, which will protect the plates against the action of the 
more pure water. 

Grooving, channelling, or furrowing, as it is variously called, 
is found of two different kinds, which, however, do not always 
present such distinctly marked characters as to precisely indi- 
cate the different causes of their formation. One kind is 
caused entirely by the straining and fretting of the iron, where 
a considerable change in the direction of the strain takes place. 
Where it is not aided by the coirosive action of the water, 
it may penetrate deeply into the plate or angle iron, without 
being more than -^ inch in width at the surface. Sometimes 
this grooving in so fine as to appear more like a fracture, and is 
very difficult of detection. Any acidity in the water appears 
to widen tbe grooving, by attacking the surface laid bare. It 
is most commonly found in stationary boilers of the Comii&h 
and Lancashire types on the flat end plates round the edge of 
the angle iron over the tube crown, and more frequently at the 
front end than at the back, It is usually deepest near the 
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centre of the crowo, and extends on either side for a length of 
from 6 to 24 inches, and gradually disappears. Sometimes the 
grooTing selects the root of the angle iron or flange of the tube 
plate instead of the end plate. The choice will depend upon 
the relative power of resistance of the parts joined. These 
angle irons are usually about ^ inch thick ; and when the plate 
does not exceed -^^ inch in thickness, it is almost' invariably 
chosen ; but when the plate is ^^ or | inch thick, the grooving 
is often found in the angle* iron root. In like manner, when the 
fumace-tabe plate is flanged, being the weaker, it is selected, 
the grooving taking place in the comer of the flange rather 
than in the en'i plate. 

This grooving is caused by the too rigid staying of the ends 
by gussets or other stays, and by the diflerence between the 
expansion of the tube crowo and boiler shelL As far as the 
bridge only the furnace crown is heated by the fuel and gases, 
the bottom being kept comparatively cool by the entering cur- 
rent of air. When the flue tube beyond the bridge is clean, 
the whole circumference is exposed to the radiation and contact 
of hot gases ; but even in this condition it is improbable that 
the bottom receives anything like the same amount of heat 
by radiation that the top receives by contact with the flame 
which clings to the upper side. After the boiler has been at 
work a short time the bottom of the flue is maintained at a 
comparatively low temperature by the dirt that accumulates 
upon it. We may therefore consider the flue crown, under 
ordinary working conditions, as being much hotter than the 
bottom, and the greater expansion must cause a correspondingly 
greater strain at that part of the end plates to which the crown 
is attached. 

This longitudinal expansion is accommodated in part by the 
springing of the end plates and in part by the arching of the 
tube. That this archiag takes place has been proved by 
actual test, the tube of a 30-feet long boiler having been found 
to rise fully i inch near mid length on heating the water to 
the boiling point, and without forcing the fire. Such an 
elevation of the crown is too great to be accounted for by the 
circumferential expansion alone. Were the longitudinal ex- 
pansion, which must take place very gradually, maintained 
at the same degree all the time the boiler is at work, it 
would not account for the grooving ; but every time the fire- 
door is opened the rush of cold air against the hot plates must 
cause them to contract suddenly, and to this rapid contraction. 
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repeatedly taking place, must be ascribed the action which 
causes the fretting of the rigid end plates or angle irons, as 
the case may be, which results in grooving round the end 
attachment of the furnace crown. The means for preventing 
it is simple. We have only to lessen the rigidity of the end 
plate, BO as not to confine the bending action to one line. 
This may be done by allowing a sufficient distance between 
the tube and the end-plate stays for the plate to spring freely. 
Nine inches is found sufficient with ^ or ^ inch plates. The 
use of '^ Adamson" or '' Bowling" hoops, which allow the tube to 
expand freely and reduce the strain upon the end plates, will 
prevent grooving to a great extent. 

The grooving is not always confined to the orown, being 
frequently met with on the front end plates of Lancashire 
boilers between the tubes, when these are very close together 
and secured to the ends by '' spectacle " pieces, the water space 
being too small to admit of using angle irons. This grooving 
at the '^ spectacle " plate is probably in some measure due to 
the variations in the temperature of the two tubes not taking 
place simultaneously, which is especially the case with alternate 
firing. The only cure for this grooving at the middle water 
space is the removal of the '^ spectacle " piece and tapering 
down the ends of the tubes, to give increased space to allow 
the end to spring. 

It is but seldom that grooving is met with at the water 
spaces between the tubes and shells of Lancashire and other 
double furnace-tube boilers. A few instances of this have, 
however, occurred. Such cases are liable to be overlooked in 
consequence of the inaccessibility of their position. Their 
presence is more difficult to account for than the other cases ;. 
but this side grooving is found in conjunction with a low fire- 
grate, very thick end plate, and cramped side water spaces. 
Cases of grooving beneath the tube are extremely rare. 

There can be no doubt that introducing the feed water at a 
high temperature, near the level of the tube crown, and 
thereby improving the circulation and decreasing the difference 
in temperature above and below, tends to lessen the end 
grooving. '* Galloway *' boilers are not found to groove so much 
as ^' Lancashire " boilers, similarly stayed, probably owing to the 
better circulation of the water in the former. 

The trouble from grooving and leaking caused by the too 
rigid staying of the ends of internally fired boilers has, in 
many cases, led to their abandonment In order to avoid the 
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grooving over the tubes of ComiBh and Litncasliire boilers, 
many makers rashly dispense with gusset and longitudinal 
stays, and substitute inefficient stiffening ribs of angle or T 
irons, the result being dangerous fractures through the line of 
rivet holes, or at the root of the angle iron securing the end 
plate to the shelL 

Other examples of grooving, causer! by the upsetting action 
near the parts affected^ may be mentioned. The domes bf 
locomotive boilers are sometimes found grooved internally, in a 
line opposite the edge of the angle iron attaching it to the shell. 
This id caused by the great strain thrown upon the angle iron, 
in consequence of the large quantity of the shell it is still 
too often the fashion to cut out for the dome hole. 

The shells of vertical boilers, with internal furnaces, are 
liable to internal grooving round the upper edge of the founda- 
tion ring, between the Khell and tube, when the ring is not 
made of sufficient depth to resist the upsetting action caused 
by a severe downward pressure on the furnace crown. 

The curved bottoms of haystack and wagon boilers under 
pressure have also a tendency to upset the angle iron attaching 
the bottom to the shell, which results in internal grooving at 
the sides of the shell along the edge of the angle iron. 

Internal grooving is frequently found round the edge of 
the angle iron on the flat ends of plain cylindrical boilers. 
In such cases it is caused by the insufficient stiflness in the end 
plate allowing an alternate bulging and flattening action to take 
place under varying degrees of pressure, which straios and 
frets the plates at the line of attachment. The furrowing pro- 
duced by this action is often found at the root of the angle 
iron, instead of in the plate or in the comer of the flange 
when the plate is bent. Grooving from this same action was a 
eommon cause of the failure of the old flat-botttomed and 
sided wagon and haystack boilers. It is also met with round 
the flat and cambered crowns of vertical boilers, of large domes, 
and of the vertical tube in liastrick boilers. 

It is thus seen that grooving may be due to want of stiffness, 
as well as to an excess of stifihess under different conditions. 

The other kind of grooving alluded to at page 192 is usually 
found running parallel with and close to the edge of the plates 
in lap joints. It is much wider at the surface of the plate 
than the first-mentioned kind of grooving, and has often the 
appearance of having been gouged out. It is caused mainly by 
the corrosive action of the water, but is induced by the buck- 

K 2 
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ling and fretting of the plate at the line where it is 
fotuuL This buokliug is due to the oblique action of the cir- 
cumferential and longitudinal strains at the joints, either from 
the steam pressure or from unequal expansion and contraction. 
At the longitudinal lap joints the buckling is also due in some 
measure to the cross-bending action produced by the internal 
pressure tending to force the plates into a perfectly cylindrical 
form. 

In stationary boilersy which are but seldom worked at more 
than 80 lbs. pressure, internal grooving at the longitudinal lap 
joints is not often met with, unless the boiler barrel deviates 
2 inches or more from the truly cylindrical form, yet it is some- 
times found at the longitudinal seams of old boilers where they 
run in a continuous line from end to end. At the transverse 
lap joints of long Cornish and Lancashire boilers internal 
grooving frequently occurs, but not of a very decided character. 
Its presence can geuerally be traced to the difference in ex- 
pansion between the bottom and top of the shell, or between 
the flue tubes and the shell bottom. It is most marked in 
boilers where the circulation is bad, which is especially the 
case when the cold feed water is introduced at the bottom. 

In locomotive boilers working at 140 lbs. pressure or more, 
and where the plates are thick in proportion to the diameter, 
internal grooving at the seams is most frequently met with. It 
occurs at the longitudinal lap joints below the water level, prin- 
cipally at mid length of the barrel or near the smoke-box end, 
at the ring seams all along the boiler, and very often in the 
plate opposite the edge of the outside angle iron attaching the 
barrel to the smoke-box tube plate. It is most marked at the 
bottom* of the barrel, and diminishes gradually, until it* dies 
away near the centre line. 

Transverse furrowing also occurs in the body of the plates 
when they are too rigidly attached to the frame by plate stays, 
secured by angle irons to the boiler shelL It is found opposite 
to the edge of the plate or angle iron. 

As this description of grooving always occurs at tiie edge of 
a plate, or opposite the edge of an angle iron in a line where 
the direction of the strain caused by the steam pressure or by 
expansion and contraction is liable to be changed, it suggests 
the probability of its being caused by mechanical action, which, 
producing a bending or springing of the plate along the line 
where it occurs, breaks off tiie coating of incrustation or the 
outside scale of the plate itself^ thus continuously exposing a 
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fteah. SQifaoe for the chemical action of the water. Moreover, 
as the longitudinal grooving only rarely takes place above the 
water line, and as it is found to occur with one kind of water 
and not with another, it may reasonably be concluded that it is 
chiefly due to chemical action, although induced in the first 
place by mechanical action. 

The buckling action at the longitudinal seams being caused 
by the unequal distribution of strain at the overlap, or by the 
tendency of the barrel to assume a perfectly circular form 
under pressure (which form is necessarily departed from at the 
lap joint), may be prevented by doing away with the lap jointy 
and using welded joints or butt joints with double butt strips. 
Or, retaining the lap, the result of the chemical action may be 
prevented by keeping the longitudinal seams above the water 
level, which has been done by making the courses of plate in 
one length. The evil of longitudinal furrowing has been over* 
come by either of the above methods. In some cases, how* 
ever, where welding has been tried, it has been found that the 
plates are rapidly pitted at the weld ; and this plan had| in 
consequence, to be abandoned, unless the joints were kept 
above the water level 

At the transverse lap joints the buckling is caused by the 
boiler being too rigidly tied to the engine frame, and not being 
allowed to expand and contract freely, or, as it is sometimes 
called, to breathe freely. It is also aggravated by the vicious 
practice of attaching the drag apparatus directly to the boiler. 
Another cause of the buckling at the shell bottom is the strain 
thrown upon the bottom plates by the greater expansion of the 
tubes compared with the shelL 

There can be little doubt that internal grooving is often in- 
duced by excessive caulking, which, by destroying the skin of 
the iron, exposes a surface for the easier attack of the corrosive 
agents in the water. On this account many engineers dis- 
countenance the practice of caulking the plates on the inside. 

External corrosion is a more frequent and more subtle destruc- 
tive agent with stationary boilers than any kind of internal 
corrosion. This probably arises from the fact that its presence 
is less suspected, and is often less easily detected in consequence 
of the inaccessibility of the plates. It is therefore left to do its 
work of destruction without any attempt being made to arrest 
its progress. It is found either as uniform corrosion in large 
And small patches, or as grooving. 

The most firequent sources of external corrosion are exposure 
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to the weather, leakage firom joints of plates and fittings, drip- 
ping fh>iii mountings, moisture rising from the gronnd near the 
boiler, either from the damp nature of the ground or from the 
want of waste pipes to carry off the water from the blow-off 
tap, water gauges, Ac, and from the careless practice of damping 
the ashes close to the boiler. 

When leakage takes place at the boiler crown to any great 
extent, the whole circumference of the shell being below, ia 
liable to suffer wasting from it. A slight leakage from a bad 
joint may be sufficient to cause a severe local grooving at the 
seam or flange, as it often goes on for a length of time unper- 
ceived and unsuspected, especially when the shell is covered by 
brickwork or other material to prevent the radiation of heat. 
Some of the compositions used for covering boilers, however, 
become soft, and at once betray any leakage that may be going 
on beneath. To prevent leakage at the joints of the mountiogSy 
they should always be riveted and caulked to the curve<l plates, 
and never attached by bolts or studs. The greatest difficulty 
in making a good joint on a curved surface by the usual means 
of studs or bolts and nuts is found at the blow-out pipe attach- 
ment of ordiuary factory boilers, where the joint has to bear the 
reckless twisting and stnuning from the use of a long lever every 
time the blow-out tap is turned. In nearly all cases where the 
blow-out attachment is not riveted to the sheU, the plate be- 
comes rapidly wasted round the bolted flange. 

To the injudicious practice, which still largely prevails, of 
building boilers in with a mass of brickwork, the greatest 
amount ci deieriorhiioa from external corrosion must be attri- 
buted. This evil acts directly in keeping any water that may 
find its way to the boiler in contact with the plates, and also 
indirectly in preventing the detection of any wasting that may 
be going on. 

The most glaring example of this kind is to be found in 
placing internally fired boilers on a wide midfeather or sup- 
porting wall extending along the middle of the shell nearly 
from end to end. Any water from leakage or other source 
trickling down the shell naturally finds its way to the bottom, 
and when it is held here in contact with the plates a rapid oxi- 
dation takes place. The wasting is often promoted by the pre- 
sence of damp mortar, which should never be allowed to touch 
the plates, and by corrosive agents in the products of combus- 
tion which sweep past. These midfeathers are sometimes as 
much as 2 feet wide, and very commonly 14 or 18 inches. In 
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Btich cases it is impossible to tell by ordinaiy ezamiDation in 
pasfdng along the flue the condition of the plates resting on the 
brickwork. It frequently happens that to all appearance no 
tiamp is present^ and the plates near the edge of the midfeather 
are in good order, yet on removing the brickwork the plates for 
a width of 6 or 8 inches at the centre all along the boiler are 
found eaten nearly through. 

With boilers of 4 feet diameter and upwards midfeathers 
should not be used. The boilers are much better placed on 
side walls with a total bearing surface of from f inch to 1 inch 
per foot of diameter. In very small boilers where side walls 
are not admissible the bearing of the midfeather need never 
exceed 3 or 4 inches in width ; and a loose brick should be left 
here and there, or at least at every ring seam, for removal to 
facilitate examinaticm. When there is any dampness in the 
ground beneath the boiler, it invariably travels up the brickwork 
and attacks the plates. Where the dampness cannot be re- * 
moved, it is advisable to cut off the contact between the plates 
and the brickwork, by supporting the boiler on cast-iron saddles 
and a longitudinal cast-iron carrier, which need not exceed one 
inch in width, and can be taken the whole length required. 

The front cross waUs of internally fired boilers are often 
made of excessive thickness, being sometimes as much as 3 feet, 
and built round and made to conceal the blow-out pipe and 
attachment, which are thus rigidly built up and rendered liable 
to break* As the boUer is supposed to rest upon the midfeather 
or side walls, the front cross wall, or at least the top of it in 
contact with the plates, need scarcely ever be more than 4j 
inches thick, and it should always be built round behind the 
blow-out pipe attachment, which is thus placed in an open 
recess in the wall accessible for inspection, and not rendered so 
liable to fracture. Even with a 4^-inch wall there is still a 
risk of corrosion if the ground be damp, or the water from the 
blow-out tap be not led away by a waste pipe, but is allowed 
to splash back against the front cross wall, as is too often 
the case. 

When the ground is of so damp a nature, from situation or 
formation, that the moisture from it passes up the front cross 
wall, the only means of saving the boiler is to interpose loose 
plates between the wall and the shell, which become corroded 
instead of the boiler plates. 

It is a common practice to allow the front end angle iron of 
Cornish and Lancashire boilers to rest on this front cross wall. 
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This has the disadvantage of coDoealing any leakage or defects 
at the angle iron. The front wall is therefore better kept dear 
of the augle iron, that is, the front end plate should project 4 
or 5 inches beyond the wall. The front end plates of Lanca- 
shire and similar boilers are very often severely corroded ex- 
ternally at the floor line by the water that always finds its way 
here from one source or another. The boiler should, therefore, 
always be arranged with the front end plate clear above the floor. 
In order that this may not interfere too much with the facility 
of firing, the floor may often with advantage be inclined or let 
down to suit. 

The practice of slacking the hot ashes against the front end 
plate is a very common source of corrosion above the floor line. 
Where there is good reason for adopting this practice it will be 
advisable to protect the front plate by a suitable sheet iron 
guard* 

The side wall bearings on which internally fired boilers are 
now usually supported, and to some extent externally fired 
boilers also, are frequently made of excessive width, from 15 
to 20 inches being not uncommon. Now, 3 or 4 inches of 
bearing surface to each wall is quite sufficient for ordinary-sized 
boilers, or as a rule from f ' to 1'' of total bearing surface per 
foot diameter of boiler. 

In order to allow the escape from the plates of any water 
flowing down the shell sides, the side wall bearings should be 
made of fire lumps, as shown in &g. 22, rather than made after 
the old fashion, as in fig. 21. This last plan leaves the water 
no choice but to cling to the plates in finding its lowest level, 
and often leads to serious corrosion. Care should always be 
taken to keep the longitudinal seams well clear of the seating. 
Another indirect source of corrosion sometimes met with is the 
extremely narrow space allowed at the top of the side flues of 
many boilers. When this space is only an inch or two wide, it 
cannot well be cleaned. « The soot accumulates and becomes 
hard, and then retains moisture in contact with the plates, 
which sooner or later may cause serious corrosion all along the 
boiler where it is seldom suspected. 

The back and front ends of externally fired boilers are not 
unfrequently set in a mass of brickwork, which is apt to keep 
moisture in contact with the plates. No reason for this prac- 
tice can be given. It is usually done through ignorance on the 
part of the builder or draftsman, or from want of constructive 
skill on the part of the brick-setter. When these boilen are 
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Buspended from side brackets with a flash-flue arrangement, it 
is not unnsoal to find a belting of brickwork 18 or 24 indiea 

Pig. 21. 




thick, and even more, in contact with the plates. This arrange- 
ment is obviously liable to harbour a quantity of moisture, 

Fig. 22. 




x« 
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whose damaging effects on the platea are plaoed beyond deteo> 
tion unless tiie brickwork is periodically removed. 

The plan of carrying a thick cross wall over the front end of 
internally fired boilers, and also of covering the front end plate 
with brickwork to prevent radiation, is apt to lead to wasting 
at these parts, and should not be adopted. 

Vertical furnace boilers are sometimes found built into walls, 
and seated on a mass of brickwork, which retain the moisture 
and lead to a rapid wasting of the plates. The practice of 
lining with fire bricks the internal flue tubes of upright furnace 
boilei*s, has been found destructive to the plates by keeping the 
water in contact with them. When it is necessary to apply 
this brick lining, in order to protect the plates from overheating 
where the tube passes through the steam space, or from burning 
where the flame impinges, it is advisable not to build the brick- 
work in contact witii the tube, but to preserve an annular space 
to allow the water from leakage and other sources to run down 
and escape. 

Corrosion is met with in the furnace tubes of internally fired 
boilers, beneath the heavy bridge of brickwork, so often need- 
lessly built upon the tube bottom. These bridges are as well 
supported, and more easily removed, when built upon metal 
bridge carriers. 

Leakage at the riveted joints in any part of a boiler may be 
due to bad workmanship. When caulking and the insertion of 
new rivets will not cure the leakage, the holes should be care- 
fully rimered out afresh, and larger rivets put in ; at the same 
time the edges of the plates may be dressed and recaulked. 
Too much lap is very often the cause of the difficulty in making 
a tight joint, especially at the furnace plates. New boilers ofi;en 
leak ab the seams when set to work, after having been tested 
and found tight at the maker's. This may be due to rough 
usage in removing the boiler and fixing it, or to the expansion 
of the plates in actual work being different from that produced 
by the test. A difference in the nature of the feed water has 
sometimes a remarkable effect in making boilers leak at the 
riveted joints below the water line. A boiler may be quite 
tight with one kind of water, and yet leak badly with another 
kind. When this is the case, it is generally found that a com- 
paratively pure water has been changed for brackish water, or 
one containing much carbonate of Ume, the use of which is 
attended with a higher temperature of. the furnace and flue 
plates, and consequMitly a greater local expansion. Leakage is 
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often produoed at the furnace and flue seams of many boilers 
by getting up steam too quickly. The leakage in this case is 
chiefly due to the unequal expansion of the material, one part 
of the boiler being hot whilst the rest remains cooL Leakage 
from this cause is most common in boilers having a bad circu- 
lation. 

Leakage at the ring seams, especially of externally fired 
boilers, is very often caused by delivering the cold feed water 
right on to the hot plates ; sometimes the feed pipe delivers 
right on to a seam. It has more than once been questioned by 
those who will not be advised to introduce the feed in a proper 
manner, whether the introduction of the cold feed water down- 
wards through a vertical pipe, the end of which is some 24 
inches above the plates, can have any effect in suddenly con- 
tracting them. This, of course, will depend upon the force 
with which the water is injected. In cases where a range of 
half a dozen or more boilers is supplied by a donkey pump suffi- 
cient to feed aU at once, there can be little doubt that when 
only one boiler is being fed at a time the water will be injected 
with sufficient force to reach the plates even more than 24 inches 
below the end of the pipe, without having much heat imparted 
to it in its downward course through the hot water in the boiler. 
In such oases the fracture of the plates beneath the pipe is not 
an unusual occuiTence. 

One of the most common causes of leakage all along the 
under side of boilers, and also at the tube plates, is the reckless 
practice of emptying the boiler while still hot, and filling it with 
cold water, at the same time leaving the damper wide open and 
removing the flue doors, in order to cool the boiler rapidly for 
cleaning. The sudden contraction of the furnace and flue plates 
thus produced has been the ruin of hundreds of boilers. The 
equal contraction of the bottom plates of externally fired boilers 
is sometimes resisted by the plate edges or suspending brackets 
butting against the solid masonry : fracture in these cases is the 
common result. 

Internally fired tubular boilers, without external flues, and 
usually made with a duster of small tubes at the back end, are 
invariably found to corrode and groove externally along the 
shell bottom at the ring seams, in consequence of the leakage 
caused by the unequal expansion of the top and bottom of the 
boiler, and also of the flue tubes and the shelL This inequality 
is due in great measure to defective circulation, and to the 
•unavoidable difieienoe in temperature between the internal flues 
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and shell crown on the one hand and the shell bottom on the 
other. The best and perhaps only means of preventing thiis 
leaking and grooving is to apply external flues leading the gases 
fir»t under the boiler bottom before entering the side flues, and 
io allovr some spring in the end plate. 

Boilers of the locomotive class are without external flues, and 
yet do not usually leak at the bottom when the shell is frse to 
expand. The reason of this is that the circulation is favoured 
by the construction of this class of boiler, which admits of the 
tubes being brought near the shell bottom ; at the same time 
the water at the lowest part of the boiler — the firebox — ^is 
heated. Any severe leakage at the transverse seams of loco- 
motive boilers can generally be traced to the interference of the 
end contraction and expansion by some of the barbarous styles 
of staying the boiler to the frames, which, unfortunately, to 
some extent still exist 

The strain along the bottom of long Cornish and Lancashire 
boilers produced by the expansion of the bottom compared with 
the top, and the still greater expansiou of the through tubes, 
sometimes results in fracture at the riug seams, and very fre- 
quently leads to leakage, which has the effect of grooving the 
bottom plates in a characteristic manner at the edges of the 
transverse seams. The rapidity with which this grooving occurs, 
and other evidences of the intensity of the chemical action, can 
only be accounted for by the presence of some strong acid, and 
there can be little doubt that the sulphurous and other acids 
from the coal are the principal elements of destruction. Water 
ia considered capable of absorbing 30 times its volume of sul- 
phurous acid ; and when this acid is given off abundantly by 
coals containing pyrites, the rapid grooving at the ring seams is 
not difficult to account for when the boiler leaks at the bottom. 
The unequal expansion and contraction which produce the 
leakage can nearly alwa3r8 be traced to defective cirulation, 
either frofh the cold feed water being introduced at the bottom, 
or else, in the case of Lancashire boilers, from the side and 
middle water spaces being too narrow. These defects can be 
remedied by heating the feed water ; by introducing it just 
below the water level, where it should be well distributed ; and 
by improving the circulation by the addition of vertical water 
tubes when the side and middle water spaces are too cramped. 

The riveted joints in the furnace tubes of internally fired 
tubular boilers are liable to leak, and cause corrosion and 
grooving on the fire-side of the tubes when these are bound to 
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each other or to the shell by pkte-stays, and are thus prevented 
from breathing freely. These stays are needlessly introduced 
by some makers to support the tubes, and are sometimes rigidly 
attached to strengthening angle irons round theuL They are a 
source of much trouble by causing the tubes and shells to leak, 
and they frequently lead to fractures in the plates. 

Combuation-chambers and tube-plates are often corroded 
by the leakage from the small tubes. In many boilers of the 
locomotive class the tubes are caused to leak by the rigid 
manner in which the tube-plate at the fire end is fixed from the 
fttaying of the fire-box crown. The want of freedom in the tube- 
plate to expand and contract causes the tube-holes to become oval, 
after which it is almost impossible to prevent leakage. The distor- 
tion of the tube-holes is sometimes caused by the excessive 
pressure concentrated upon the tube-plate by the girder-stays 
that support the furQace or combustion-chamber crown. These 
girder-stays should be attached by sling-stays to the shell- 
erown. Too great rigidity may be avoided by slightly slanting 
the sling-stays. Tubes aro often caused to leak by attempting 
to get up the steam too quickly, or by blowing out the boiler 
while the plates and tubes are still at a high temperature. 

Wasting from severe leakage is very common at the bottom 
comers of the fire-boxes in boilers of the locomotive class. This 
is often produced by the difficulty found in making a good joint 
at the sharp comers, which are generally made of a radius too 
small to get a livet through at the comer. In order to avoid 
the deflect in question some makers double-rivet the fire-box 
bottom either iJl along or merely at the corners ; others make 
the comer of the inside to a radius large enough to get rivets 
through, and so draw the plate to the ring aU round. 

External corrosion from leakage takes place round manholes 
and mudholes without mouth-pieces from the difficulty found 
in keeping the joints tight, and at washout-plugs and mud- 
plugs from defective threads. These threads, when formed 
merely on the plate, are soon worn off by scrowing and un- 
screwing the plug, and by the iron rods passed through the holes 
for the purpose of cleaning. These holes should, thereforo, be 
arranged with mouth-pieces having a male instead of a female 
screw. 

The various kinds of fractures to be met with may be divided 
into two classes, viz. : 1, those caused by want of freedom in 
the plates to expand and contract, by the unequal expansion of 
the material in different parts of the boiler, and by too sudden 
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expansion and oontnMstion ; 2, thoae oauaed bj weakness and 
inability of the material to bear the steam pressure, and which 
may be due to bad workmanship, originally bad material, or 
deterioration of material originally good, maloonstruction, 
injudicious repairs, corrosion, overheating, and fatigue arisiiig 
firom long exposure to variations of pressure. 

There are probably no fractures of such frequent oocorrence 
as those found at the lap joints of the furnace-plates in exter- 
nally fired boilers. They are most common at the transverse 
seams l^tween the end of the boiler and the bridge, yet are 
frequently met with at the longitudinal seams, and also at 
the segmental seams at the hemispherical ends, where these are 
exposed to the action of the fire. The fractures are most com- 
mon from the holes to the edge of the plate in the outside lap, 
where they may not be actually dangerous at first, but are 
very troublesome and cause much annoyance and expense 
through the delay and repairs they necessitate. They are 
usually scarcely visible at first, but in time become more open, 
and give rise to leakage, which is generally the means of 
drawing attention to their presence. In time these lap-edge 
fractures often pass through the rivet holes into the body of the 
plate, where they are likely to prove very dangerous if their 
progress be not arrested by drilling holes and placing second 
rivets in their path, which generally proves effective. When 
the fractures run in a line through the rivet holes, either at the 
longitudinal or transverse seams in the shell, th^ must be 
regarded as dangerous, and carefully watched. Plates of good 
quality will leak at the firactures, and give indication of danger 
where brittle plates would give way suddenly without warning. 
The liability to fracture in the furnaces of all boilers is greater 
with thick than with thin plates. 

The lap-joints in the shells of furnace boilers opposite the 
furnace throat, and also the lap and T-iron butt joints in the 
furnace tubes of internally fired boilers, are liable to the same 
descriptions of fracture, but especially to those from the holes 
to edge of plate. These lap edge fractures are generally 
ascribed to the overheating caused by the impingement of the 
flame against the double thickness of plate at the lap. But it 
is clear that the greater heat at these parts would cause an 
increased expansion that would have the effect of compressing 
the material, instead of extending it, and thereby causing frac- 
ture. Against this theory it may be stated, that the seams over 
the bridge which are most exposed to the impingement of the 
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-flame are very seldom found to fracture. The actual cause of 
fracture at these famace-plate joints appears tob be the sudden 
longitudinal and circumferential contraction on cooling every 
time a current of cold air strikes against the plates. If we 
consider the effect of the heat on the ring seams, it is evident 
that the greater the thickness of plate, the greater will be the 
elevation of temperature and tendency to expand at the joint. 
Regarding the double thickness of plates at the lap as an arch, 
whether concave or convex to the fire, the expansion will find 
full play in gradually increasing the height d the arch either 
upwards or downwards, as the case may be. The form of the 
expanded cylinder will of course be modified by the internal 
pressure. On the current of cold air coming in contact with the 
joint in its expanded state, the effect of the sudden reduction of 
temperature will be to throw a sudden tensile strain on the out- 
side plate of the lap. This contraction is resisted by the inner 
plate, which still retains the form due to its higher temperature, 
and fracture from the rivet hole to the edge of the plate is the 
inevitable result if the ductility or elasticity of the iron be too 
severely taxed. After a certain amount of expansion and con- 
traction even the very best plates become brittle, and fracture 
from the rivet holes to the edge of the plate. Fracture through 
the line of rivet holes at the transverse seams is caused by a 
longitudinal tensile strain acting in a somewhat similar manner. 
Fractures of both kinds at the longitudinal seams over the fire 
are fdso caused somewhat after the manner just described. 

Many cases of fracture are met with which, on account of 
their protected position, cannot at first sight be accounted for 
by the cooling action we have just considered. Such, for 
instance, as the edge fractures in the longitudinal lap joints 
placed just above the fire-bars of some internally fired boilers. 
Since the fractures here are placed in the fire, they cannot have 
been caused by the air currents through the furnace door. 12'et 
being just above the bars, the joints are liable to have a strong 
jet of cold air suddenly let in upon them when the hot fuel is 
removed on stirring or cleaning the fire, processes that must be 
repeatedly performed with any description of coal that yields 
much clinker. 

Again, it would appear, at first sight, that the edge frac- 
tures that so frequently occur at the outside laps in the shells of 
some descriptions of ^mace boilers, just opposite the furnace 
throat, are out of reach of any rush of cold air, being so far 
from the proper air-entrance by the furnace door. Yet it is 
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tolerably oertain that these fractures oocur on the removal^ by 
accident or in^ntion, of the brickwork near the place where 
the fractures oocuTi while the plates are still at a high tem- 
peraturOi 

It has been attempted to explain the occnrrenoe of these 
fjractures by assuming that the intense heat and ebullition pre- 
vent the contact between the plate and the water. When the 
heat subsides, the water coming in contact with the overheated 
plate causes it suddenly to contract and fracture. This might 
certainly account for a fracture at the inner plate at the lap, 
but not in the outer plate. That fractures in the body of the 
plate occur in this manner is extremely probable. 

The production of frtictures after the manner described is 
aided by the tendency of furnace plates to become permanently 
shortened after oft-repeated heatting and cooling. 

As to the means for preventing these fractures, at the seams 
of riveting, in furnace boilers, the only method to ensure suc- 
cess is to guard the plates from both the heat and the cold air by 
a shield of brickwork, which, however, should be arranged so 
as not to harbour moisture against the plates. 

AVith externally fired boilers the liability to fracture at the 
laps increases as the fire is approached to the boiler bottom. By 
lowering the height of the bars, which diminishes the intensity 
of the heat from radiation and at the same time allows the air 
to difiuse itself, a partial remedy can in most cases be effected. 
Attempts have been made to prevent the rush of cold air on 
opening the fire-door for stoking, by employing some self-acting 
apparatus to dose the damper as the door is opened. This 
plan, however, interferes with the process of combustion, and is 
productive of smoke. Deflecting arches inside the fire-door, to 
direct the entering cold air on to the fire, instead of allowing it 
to rush straight at the plates, have also been tried with partial 
success. But the trouble of keeping these deflectors in repair 
leads to their disuse. The best and simplest means is to dis- 
pense with the transverse laps over the fire altogether, so as to 
do away with the excessive expansion and sudden contraction 
they give rise to from the thickness of iron their use involves. 
This can best be done by keeping the second ring seam behind 
the bridge by using a long plate over the fire. Before the air 
reaches this, it will be sufficiently heated not to act injuriously 
on the plate at the joint. Thia plate must be sufficiently wide 
to keep the longitudinal seams out of reach of the fire and cold 
air* The objections to this arrangement are the increased cost 
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involved in using such a large plate, and the long unbroken 
length of longitudinal seam it forms, which must be a source of 
weakness. This can, however, be partially compensated for by 
double riveting. 

In order to prevent the liability to fracture in boilers with 
internal furnace tubes, the ring seams should be as few as pos- 
sible, and made with ** Adamson *' flanges. The longitudinal 
seams ahould always be kept below the fire-bars. 

Fractures of a dangerous nature, and which may be regarded 
as one of the commonest causes of explo^on, take place at the 
ring hoams of externciUy fired bo?lers, near mid-length, where 
no cold air can reach them. These fractures usually run through 
the rivet holes at the inner plate of the lap, and are brought 
about in boilers of moderate length by the sudden contraction 
of the plates consequent upon the cooling efl^ect of having the 
feed deUvered directly on to them, or of letting in cold water or 
air on the hot plates too soon after the boiler is emptied for 
cleaning. The quantity of brickwork in which these boilers are 
often imbedded, and the awkward manner in which they are 
sometimes supported by an unnecessary number of carrying 
brackets, must greatly interfere with their freedom to contract 
equally throughout their length, and in such cases even a cold 
current of air let in on the shell bottom, after the fire is drawn 
and the boiler is empty, is sufficient to produce a large trans- 
verse seam rip. In very long boilers the expansion of the 
bottom when at work would cause the shell to arch upwards as 
much as half an inch, or even more, at the ends, were this elevating 
tendency not resisted by the weight of water in the boiler. The 
arching is however sufficient to throw the whole weight of the 
boiler for a time on the middle supports, and after a length of 
service the contraction that takes place more or less in all plates 
subjected to alternate heating and cooling is sufficient to arch 
the boiler upwards in the middle when cold, thus lifting it clear 
of its middle supports, and throwing such a tensile strain on the 
bottom plates as to cause a transverse seam rip. 

The expansion and its effects in all cases wiU of course be 
increased when the furnace and flue plates become partially 
overheated through being covered internally with a thick coating 
of incrustation, or when the water is very greasy, and contains 
carbonate of lime in considerable quantity. 

The flat ends of shells and tubes are liable to fracture through 
the rivet holes, or through the comers of the angle irons or flanges 
securing them, either for want of sufficient stifi^ess or from 
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being too rigid, in the same manner that we acooanted for 
iutemal end plates grooying. 

The same causes that lead to grooving may also lead to 
fracture, directly or else iudirectly, by weakening the plate suffi- 
ciently for the steam pressure to complete the destruction. 

A common example of fracture from unequal expansion is 
found in the long vertical chimney boilers used in connection 
with forges and iron furnaces. These are like a Cornish boiler 
placed on end, the flue-tube being out of the centre to allow 
more space for cleaning, <&c., leaving only about 6 inches 
between the tube and shell. The expansion of the tube is 
found in some cases to exceed that of the shell by fully hidf an 
inch. This necessarily throws an enormous strain on the end 
angle irons and rivets, resulting after a brief service in fracture 
through the riret holes, angle iron, or plate round the edge of 
the angle iron. Were the bottom of -the flue- tube in a 
Coruish boiler exposed to as much heat as the crown, many of 
these boilers as at present constructed could not be worked for 
the trouble and danger that would result from the rigidity of 
the end plate bottom. 

The furnace crowns of small vertical boilers, when crowded 
with small tubes, are rendered too rigid and liable to fracture, 
as well as to groove, at the flange or angle iron securing the 
crown to the furnace. The rigidity is sometimes increased by 
dinhihg the crown plate, and the liability to fracture is conse- 
quently increased. 

Many disastrous explosions have occurred, especially with 
externally fired boilers fracturing, immediately after repairs, at 
the longitudinal or transverse seams, through the lines of rivet 
holes where new plates have been joined to the old, or ^here 
the plates have been repaired with patches riveted or bolted on. 

Many improbable causes have been assigned for these acci- 
dents ; but the true solution of the mystery lies in the fact that 
the old plates are very often severely fractured by the clumsy 
manner' in which the rivet heads are knocked off and the rivets 
forced out of the holes. Then, on putting on the new plates, 
the reckless use of the drift completes the mischief, and the 
joint is ready to part with a strain far below the working 
pressure of the boiler. Many of the numerous causes of frac- 
tures at the rivet holes already considered are assisted to an 
unknown extent by bad workmanship combined with brittle 
material. Nothing but the strictest supervision, and the em- 
ployment of really skilful wojkmeuy can overcome this evil 
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But when boilers are constantly being bought at a price barely 
sufficient to pay for the plates of proper quality it would be 
hopeless to expect first-rate and trustworthy work. 

In boilers of the locomotive class fractures oft<en occur in the 
firebox tube plate, either at the roots of the flanges or through 
the material between the tubes, in consequence of want of 
freedom to expand and contract, or from sudden contraction. 
The liability to fracture at the flanges is greatly increased by 
making them with too sharp a bend. 

Overheating may take place, and be confined to a very 
limited area, or it may extend over a large surface. Examples 
of fractures caused by overheating are most common in exter- 
nally fired boilers. The causes which directly or indirectly lead 
to overheating are treated of in the chapter on *^ Explosions;" 
When severe local overheating of any kind occurs in the body 
of a plate, the material softens, and bulging outwards from the 
pressure sometimes forms a pocket, which is eventually fractured 
by the pressure itself or by the contraction on the plate cooling 
down. -• • ^ ' 

When fractures arise in a pl'ate that has been so intensely 
heated as to drive the water off the surface, -4^6^ 'may have been 
caused either by the pressure overcoming the tensional resist- 
ance of the softened plate, or by contraction OA the water 
coming again in contact. ^^^j^, •:■-•"' 

An effect of overheating but rarely^Wmth is found In the 
fretting and partial fracturing of the outside surface of thick 
plates when exposed to an intense heat, as when a large body of 
flame becames concentrated and impinges on a limited surface. 
In such a case the outer surface of the plate is subject to much 
greater variations in temperature than the inner layers of the 
plate, and deteriorates more rapidly. It is also probable that 
the cracking of the outer face is in great measure due to 
the presence of corrosive gases given off by the burning 
fuel 

When a furnace plate is laminated, it is very liable to over- 
heating on the outer surface in consequence of the increased 
resistance the want of solidity offers to the thermal conduction. 
The overheating causes the outer shell to bulge and form a 
blister, which sooner or later fractures either at the apex, when 
the thickness of the skin is uniform, or near the edge, when it is 
thinnest here, and offers the least resistance to breaking. 

Fractures from overheating are very common between the 
stays in the flat surfaces of locomotive fireboxes. These are 
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^caused solely by the ■oftened plates bulging and yielding to the 
pressure. 

Some of the plans that have been used for admitting air 
behind the bridge for smoke prevention have led to serious 
trouble from the alternate heating and oooling effeet the air 
produces at various stages of the oombustion, enpecially where 
the current of air has been allowed to impinge in considerable 
Tolame against the furuaoe plates. 



CHAPTER X. 

rACTOR OF SAFETY. 

In seeking to determine the proper co-efficient or factor of 
safety to use for the testlDg and working pressures of a boiler, 
or in other words to decide what ratio these pressures should 
bear to the ultimate strength, to provide against defects arising 
out of wear and tear, aa well as original defects of workmanship 
and material, we must ascertain the manner in which the boi]er 
is strained and the power of the material to resist the strains 
under ordinary woridng conditions. In the case of a cylindrical 
boiler it is usually taken for granted that the fluid pressure and 
diameter on the one side, and the ultimate breaking strength of 
the plates or joints on the other side, are the only elements to 
be considered, and that the bursting strength as estimated from 
these data divided by proper factors of safety, usually 6 and 3, 
should give the working and testing pressures respectively. 
Now, in the first place, in many cases the steam pressure is not 
the greatest force the boiler has to withstand, and any increase 
of thickness in the plates, by its tendency to increase tiie strains 
arising from the sudden or unequal expansion and contraction, 
may be the means of weakening the boiler instead of strength- 
ening it. The effect of these strains on tiie boiler should, there- 
fore, always be considered in estimating its strength. In the 
second place, the method of fixing the factors of safety from 
the original ultimate tensile strength of the material alone can 
only be considered satisfaetory if the strength, elasticity, and 
ductility of the material remain unchanged under all conditions 
of working and testing. We also require to know what strain 
the material will stand without producing such change of form 
or size as may be detrimental to the effieiency of the structure, 
and how the strength and character of the material is afft;cted 
after long exposure to trying work« 

If we submit a straight bar or plate of good wrought iron of re- 
guhuc section to a steady tennile strain, it will up to a certain point 
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be found to stretch uniformly about -j^j^^^ part of its lengrth for 
every ton per square inch of sectional area applied. If the bar 
returned fully and perfectly to its original length ou the removal 
of the load, its elasticity would be said to be perfect. This 
theoretically perfect elasticity is not attainable, and it is pro- 
bable that, if we had sufficiently accurate and delicate means of 
measuriug the bar, it would be found to be permanently elon- 
gated by the smallest loads if permitted to act for a length 
of time ; but for practical purposes the elasticity may be con- 
sidered perfect up to loads of 3 or 4 tons per square inch, and 
with good wrought iron the permanent set is so slight for loads 
below the limit of 10 or 12 tons per square inch, or about one- 
half the breaking weight, as not to be sensibly felt in a boiler 
shell. Besides, with these small loads the permanent set will 
not be increased by any number of repeated applications of the 
same load, and it may therefore be considered as being consistent 
with perfect safety. But when the stress exceeds the aboye 
limit, it will be found that the set is increased by repeated ap- 
plications of the same or even a less load, provided that time be 
allowed for it to act, and the limit of elasticity of the material 
is now said to have been exceeded. The limit of elasticity may 
then be defined as the greatest stress that can be applied without 
producing an increased set by repeated applications. The 
amount of elongation produced by a load exceeding the elastic 
limit will render the iron useless in most stmctures, and espe- 
cially in a steam boiler, where the tightness of the joints will 
become destroyed even before such a strain can be reached. It 
is therefore evident that we must be guided directly by the 
elastic limit of the material, and not by its ultimate breaking 
strength, in deciding upon the stress we can safely subject a 
boiler to. For mild steel the elastic limit may be taken at 
15 tons. 

If we continue to stretch our bar by increasing the load until 
it tears asunder, and then restretch the broken pieces, we shall 
find that they will bear as great a load, or even greater than 
in the first iuBtauce, showing that the actual breaking strength 
is not reduced by a strain little short of that sufficient to 
produce fracture. But the character of the iron will have been 
changed, inasmuch as in the first instance the entire bar would 
be drawn out considerably before breaking, whereas in the fol- 
lowing breakages the pieces will be found to break short off. 
with comparatively little reduction of fractured area» exhibiting 
iu consequence a more crystalline fracture. They will be less 
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able to stand a sudden stiain, altiiougli their limit of elasticity 
"will have been increased. 

^ow, it is extremely probable that the hardness which is 
induced by a severe dead weight acting for a short length of 
time may be produced by a yery much less stress oft repeated 
and suddenly applied. This may explain why boiler plate, 
originally good and ductile, has been found after long service to 
become hard and brittle, more especially when it has been ex- 
posed to severe strains, as in the part of a shell having a large 
hole 6ut in for the dome, in some furnaces, or in locomotive 
boiler barrels connected rigidly to the frames. In addition to 
the comparatively constant and steady steam pressure, it must 
not be forgotten that many boiler shells are subject to severe 
shocks from the sudden opening and shutting of valves, as well 
as to severe tensile strains arising from the contraction caused by 
the sudden impingement of cold water or air against the hot plates. 

The limit of elasticity of wrought iron is materially affected 
by the number of times the application of the load is repeated, 
and also by the difference between the constant load on the 
material and the increment of load that is applied, as well as 
by the length of time the constant and variable stresses act. 
From the results of carefully conducted experiments by various 
authorities, and from general experience in boiler practice, it 
may be concluded that the limit of elasticity for boiler plates 
may be safely taken at 10 tons per square inch of nett section ; 
but to allow for contingencies it should not be taken at more 
than |- the breaking strength of the joints, which is the limit of 
test pressure to which a new boiler should be strained. This 
test pressure may also be safely applied to an old boiler whose 
plates have been exposed only to tensile strains, although they 
may have varied in intensity many times a day from variations 
of temperature and pressure. But before such a test is applied 
to an old boiler its condition must be satisfactorily ascertained 
by thorough examination of every part both inside and out. 
Such an examination can, however, only be carried out in 
certain kinds of boilers, and these require to be completely 
bared and cleaned for the purpose. Any loss of strength by 
wasting or grooving of plates, angle irons, rivets, or stays must 
of courBe be allowed for in estimating the strength. It may be 
remarked that the actual strength of a boiler may not be im- 
paired by a wasting in the body of the plate away from the 
joiiits, so long as the remaining section is not less than the 
nett section through the line of rivet holes. 
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When the condition of the boiler after being nsed for a 
number of years cannot be satisfactorily ascertained, the testing 
pressure should, not exceed one-fonrth the estimated ultimate 
strength of the joints and stays. 

The plates of some boilers are exposed to severe oompreesiye 
as well as tensile straius, as in the shells of many long exter- 
nally fired boilers, and in the barrels of some locomotive boilers 
rigidly attached to the frames. In such cases after long wear 
the tensile strength of the iron is greatly reduced, and the 
material is rendered brittle ; but we are in want of information 
as to its effect on the limit of elasticity. It is, however, pro- 
bable that the limit of elasticity is not reduced in the same pro- 
portion as the ultimate strength of the material, and the same 
factors of safety as above given may be used for the test 
pressure, provided that it be gradually applied and the plates 
are not thrown into vibration by hammering or jarring of any 
kind. 

In deciding upon the proper factor of safety to use for the 
working pressure we must be guided by circumstances. For a 
boiler that is thoroughly examined at regular intervals, and 
whose condition is satisfactorily known, we should be justiBed 
in allowing a less margin of safety than with a boiler that is 
allowed to work without being examined for a length of time, 
extending perhaps over several years, during which its strength 
may become considerably reduced. In the former case there 
would be much less risk in using a factor of safety of only 3 
for the working pressure, than in allowing as large a factor of 
6 in the latter case. Agaiu, for boilers that are periodically 
examiued we may safely use a less factor of safety when we 
can depend upon the non-corrosive action of the feed water, 
dry condition of the flues aud surroundings, and uniformity of 
strain, than when the reverse of these conditions is known to 
exist. 

As a rule we may use for the working pressure of new boilers, 
or those whose condition is known and regularly ascertained at 
intervals of from 6 to 12 months, a factor of safety of 6 or 
even somewhat less, and for those whose condition is not so 
wtU known a factor of 6 or 8, according as the nature of each 
case may demand. 

Since the strength of cylindrical flue tubes decreases as 
the square of the reduction of thickness, whilst the strength of 
the shell decreases simply as the reduction of thickness, a larger 
margin of safety for wear should be allowed for the former. 



CHAPTEK XI. 

TESTING. 

Ths only means we have of ascertaining with any degree of 
certainty the safety of a boiler, is by the application of pressure, 
which should be under conditions as similar as practicable to 
those of actual work. Let a boiler be ever so carefully de- 
signed and constructed according to the knowledge acquired by 
careful research and long experience in the strength and dis- 
position of its materials, and let every plate be tested before it 
is put in, there will still remain an element of doubt as to the 
actual strength of the boiler since the material may have sus- 
tained injuries in the process of construction which have 
escaped detection. In the case of a new boiler, even by a first- 
rate maker, to say nothing of original and hidden flaws in the 
plates, bars, angle irons, and castings, there is always a possi- 
bility of defects such as 'bad welding, careless riveting, plates 
burnt in flanging or cracked in bending, and many other defects 
that may be traced to the want of skill or reckless negligence 
on the part of the workmen. 

Many oases of dangerous defects, which the strictest scrutiny 
of the completed boiler would fail to detect haTe been brought 
to light by the hydraulic test combined with careful inspection. 
The following may be given as examples. In a new boiler the 
rivet holes in some of the shell plates instead of being about 
1^ inch diameter were discovered to have been repunched 
and made 1 inch by \^ in order to get the i-inch rivets 
through the holes in the adjoining plate. The section of the 
adjoining plates through the line of rivets was thereby reduced 
14 or 15 per cent, more than necessary, and the strength was 
further diminished by the presence of incipient fractures pro- 
duced by the reckless use of the drift. The difficulty, or rather 
impossibility, of keeping the joint tight in testing by hydraulio 
pressure led to the discovery of these defects which were 
certainly dangerous. 
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In another case, the gusset plates of a Cornish boiler were 
found to be put in between the double-anfl^le irons on the ends, 
with the material between the holes and edge of the plate 
nearly all cut away. Such a defect would not be apparent to 
the eye, being completely concealed, nor to to the ear if tested 
by sound, yet its presence was revealed by the bulging of the 
plates on testing the boiler with water pressure. 

These two cases indicate the possible unreliability of the mere 
internal inspection of a finished boiler, and show that boilers 
should always be carefully inspected during construction, as 
well as when completed and ready for work. 

There are many boilers which do not admit of anything like 
proper examination as, for example, locomotive boilers, which, as 
a rule, are worked with a less margin of safety than any other 
class. The expense of removing the tubes would alone forbid 
a periodical examination of the barrel, and the water spaces 
round the firebox are almost entirely out of sight. Then, 
again, many forms of marine boilers and the entire small fry of 
portable, agricultural, and small crane boilers are so constructed 
that a thorough examination is out of the question. There are 
also boilers whose construction being unusual or irregular and 
complicated, defies even an approximate calculation of their 
strength being made. 

Now, in all these cases there is only one means of testing the 
strength, and that is the application of pressure. The many 
ways in which this can be applied may be classed under two 
heads, viz., by steam and by water. 

To those who have not been accustomed to it, it may appear 
the height of madness to test a boiler first by steam in order 
to ascertain if it be safe at 50 or 25 per cent, lower pressure, 
as the case may be. This however is to some extent done, but 
it was once the common practice at many of the boiler works 
and railway works throughout the country. This practice is 
neither more nor less than an attempt to explode a boiler in the 
repairing shed or boiler yard, to see whether it will not ex- 
plode on the line or at the works of the purchaser. Not with* 
standing that hundreds or thousands of boilers have successfully 
passed through this ordeal, the danger of which is usually 
aggravated by caidking and hammering all the time at leaky 
rivets and joints, the principle is inherently bad, and no 
amount of success which hitherto may have attended it can 
render the practice justifiable. 

In favour of testing by steam, it is argued that it is Hbo only 
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method by which the conditions of strain can possibly be the 
same as those imder which the boiler is worked. No doubt 
this is in the main true, but the steam test should only be 
applied after the strength of the boiler has been ascertained by 
testing with water. 

With regard to the varioiur' modlss oTTiesting by hydraulic 
pressure, that commoi^^ l^opted is to pump water in until the 
desired pressui'e^)^ reached. The condition of the joints and 
rivets is then looked to, and any veiy conspicuous distortion or 
defect probably noted. This is on the face of it only a slip- 
shod and altoge^ej^ttiiisatisfactory manner of making the test. 
Of course, it wilTdepend upon the construction and size of the 
boiler, and existing circumstances of situation, accessibility, <kc., 
which is the best course to pursue in any given case. In re- 
testing boilers on their seating that have been some time at 
work, and whose condition has previously, but at no distant 
period, been ascertained by careful test and examination, the re- 
testing will be sufficiently satisfactory, if, when the pressure is 
put on the gauge remains stationary, thereby indicating the 
absence of leakage. At the same time, it is always advisable to 
examine the flues and rest of the boiler that may be accessible 
whilst the pressure is on. 

In testing a new boiler, before the pressure is applied, the 
various parts should be measured and gauged, and the results 
carefully noted. In Cornish and Lancashire boilers each belting 
of plates of which the internal tubes are made up should be 
accurately gauged across the diameter, both vertically and 
horizontally, particularly if the tubes are somewhat ovaL The 
exact spots where the measurements are taken are best in- 
dicated with accuracy, by marking them with a centre punch 
and the dimensions at each place should be written on the 
plate or othewise carefully noted for checking when the pres- 
sure is on. Sometimes, however, the more troublesome plan is 
used of making a separate rod gauge for each measurement. 

It is very troublesome and difficult to measure and re- 
measure the circumference of a large boiler shell with any 
degree of accuracy by steel tape lines or other means. The 
amount of pennanent set in cylindrical shells is usually so slight 
when the boiler is not injured by the test, as to be scarcely per- 
■ceptible with the rough means employed to measure it. Most 
attempts to carrying out the system of gauging the circum- 
ference have in consequence proved unsatisfactory, and have 
been abandoned after a short trial The effect of the pressure 

L 2 
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on flat BUrfaoes, stayed or unstayed, however, admits of aoen- 
rate measurement with simple appliances and with little trouble. 

After the test pressure has been maiiitaiued some time, the 
measurements previously obtained should be checked, and any 
extension, distortion, bulging, &c., carefully noted. Then, 
again, when the pressure is relaxed, which may be done sud- 
denly, it should be ascertained whether any changes of shape 
that may have been found are permanent or not. If there be 
any permanent enlargement or distortion, even of the slightest 
degree, it should be satisifactorily examined to decide whether 
it is due to the elastic limit of the material having been ex- 
ceeded or to mal-construction. There are cases, as, for instance, 
with flat surfaces, where a peimanent set might take place and 
which would be quite safe at the ordinary working pressure. 
This is especially the case with stayed surfaces, for it seldom 
happens that each stay in a series takes its due proportion of 
load until the stays have been stretched or the plates distorted 
by the pressure. 

But cases of a permanent flue tube distortion or flattening, 
must always be treated with the greatest caution, since the 
change of shape is liable to become aggravated on a subsequent 
application of the same or even a less pressure. In all cases 
where a permanent set is discovered, the test should be repeated 
again and again if necessary, to ascertain if the set becomes 
increased. 

Some advocate the method of marking the leaky seams and 
rivets^when the full pressure is on, and then reducing the pres- 
sure for caulking. This may appear, however, an unnecessary 
precaution when testing with water, yet it should always be 
rigidly carried out when tet^ting by steam. The jarring caused 
by the caulking is no doubt liable to start the seams and cause 
fresh leakage when the shell is under severe stress, and in all 
cases it is perhaps ' better to reduce the pressure whilst the 
boiler is being caulked. 

Many recommend the employment of hot water for testing, 
since it assimilates the conditions of stress to those the boiler is 
exposed to when at work. However, the nearer the heat 
approaches to the conditions of working, the less capable is the 
boiler of being gauged and examined, in consequence of the 
presence of the very heat that is recommenced. This fact con- 
demns, in the writtr's opinion, the method of using very hot 
water, as a hydraulic test is comparatively worthless without 
careful examination at the same time. This objection to hot 
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testing applies most strongly to tubular boilers where the large 
tubes are likely to be the weakest portion of the structure, and 
should consequently be the most carefully examined under pres- 
sure. Moreover, the eifects produced by the uniform expansion 
of the whole boiler in using hot water for testing are in many 
cases very unlike the local expansion of the plates and 
other effects produced by the fire and hot gases. 

A plan has been proposed and in some few cases adopted of 
filling the boiler with water, closing every outlet and putting a 
fire to it. As water expands about -^ in volume in rissing from 
60^ to 212% the rise of temperature as the water becomes heated 
will cause a corresponding increase of pressure, and from the 
regularity with which the pressure rises the condition of the 
boiler can be decided, any jerks or starts of the gauge hand 
being considered to denote weakness, the soundness, on the other 
hand, being indicated by the st^Eidy rise of the pressure gauge. 
In using this method of testing, there will be some difficulty in 
regulating the fire so as to impart the heab in a uniform and 
regular manner, and also some difficulty in maintaining the tem- 
perature for any length of time exactly at the point to cor- 
respond with the desired pressure. The use of this plan would 
of course forbid the examination during the test, at least of the 
heating surface, and it is very doubtful whether the rise of 
pressure would be so irregular in most cases as to attract 
attention in the event of any portion becoming overstrained. 

It is most important that any permanent increase of volume 
should be detected and the following plan for this has been 
proposed : After the boiler is filled, the quantity of water 
forced in to raise the pressure is accurately ascertained. On 
removing the pressure the boiler will contract more or less, and 
the amount of water forced out, if less than that forced in, will 
be considered to indicate a permanent dilation of volume. The 
air in the boiler, to say nothing of that present in the water 
which, however, could be removed temporarily by boiling, would 
in most cases destroy the accuracy of this test. In most boilers 
there are so many places for the air to lodge about the highest 
points as to cause its entire removal no easy matter. Besides, 
any leakage during the test would falsify the result obtained by 
measuring the water, and the springing of the plates on release 
of pressure would be apt to- dislodge more than the amount of 
water due to contraction of volume alone. 

In whichever manner a boiler is tested, too great care cannot 
be exercised in obtaining the exact amount of pressure em.« 
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ployed. The weighting of safety Talyes is quite unreliable 
when water pressure is used, and dial gauges are too apt to get 
out of order to be implicitly trusted when only a single gauge 
is used. Several curious but serious accidents to boilers have 
happened through relying upon the indications of a single 
pressure gauge when testing by hydraulic pressure. 

Although a boiler cannot be exploded when water pressure 
alone is used, a few serious accidents have occurred from the 
springing of the plates on their giving way under hydraulio 
test. This is more likely to occur with steel than with iron 
plates. The spring upon the material, together with the ex- 
pansion of the compressed air have been known to cause a steel 
plate to double right back when it has been fractured in testing. 

There are many who oppose the system of testing boilers by 
hydraulic pressure on the ground that it does not tell us the 
actual strength of the boiler after alL But the same objeo- 
tion may be urged with equal force against the use of a steam 
test, and the reply to this objection is twofold : 1, the test is 
not meant for perfectly sound boilers, but for the detection of 
weakness, which is usually local, and if carefully eonducted, the 
test gives us positive evidence of the presence or absence of such 
weakness, and of the safety of the boiler at the pressure it is 
intended to work at, so far as the pressure per se is concerned. 
2, In order to ascertain the actual strength of a boiler, we 
should have to burst it, or at any rate so far strain it as to 
render it worthless, which no sane person would demand for a 
boiler he intends working. 

There is, however, a more sensible ai^ument that applies 
equally to steam and hydraulic tests, viz. : — A boiler may be 
strained without detection, beyond its elastic limit, either locally 
or generally by the test pressure, so as to render it unsafe at 
the lower working pressure ; or, in other words, a high test 
pressure may render a boiler unsafe which would otherwise have 
been safe at the lower pressure used in working it. It is feared 
that any weakness may be aggravated by the test without being 
disclosed by it. Such a case is certainly within the bounds of 
probability, and the fact of its possibility should urge the 
expediency of dose inspection whilst the boiler is under pressure. 

The danger of seriously injuring the strength by using an 
excessive test pressure is most likely to occur in the case of 
tubular boilers, where the distortion of the large tubes becomes 
rapidly aggravated by a lower pressure than that to which the 
distortion in the first place may have been dua^ 
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We come now to the question,— How long sbould the test 
pressure be maintained ? On the one hand, by keeping it on as 
short a time as possible any serious straining may be prevented 
and save a weak boiler, but on the other hand, by maintaining 
the pressure a considerable time — say half an hour or more, it 
may lead to the detection of weakness which would otherwise 
escape unobserved. As to the first of these contingencies, a 
boiler, especially if new, should not be considered sound if 
unable to bear a pressure considerably in excess of its working 
pressure for a considerable length of time ; besides, a test of 
short duration is incompatible with efficient inspection. Want 
of tightness in the joints is often revealed by leakage, only 
after the pressure has been applied for some time. In expla- 
nation, it may be stated that the steam or water leaking from a 

; joint does not always find its way between the pktes imme- 
diately opposite the point of issue, but the actual source of 
the leakage, as we may call it, is at some point perhaps several 
inches distant, whence it requires a considerable time to force 
>^ its way to the point where it makes its appearance. There can 
be no doubt that, from the manner in which boilers are usually 
put together, the internal pressure is not equally resisted by 
all parts of the shell, and produces an undue and often very 
severe strain on one plate or portion of a plate. This is 
probably the cause of many leakages that occur, and which only 
''take up" after the plate becomes stretched and relieved of 
the extra strain, and it is therefore advisable in testing, to 
aUow the pressure to act long enough to stretch such weak 

, portions. 

As to whether a boiler is strained most severely by steam or 

, by hydraulic pressure, this will be found to resolve itself almost 
entirely into a question of construction. 

A boiler under steam is often strained, especially in a longi- 
tudinal direction, more by the greater dilation of the tubes 

, compared with the shell, or by the unequal expansion of the top 
and bottom of the shell than by the actual fluid pressure. In 
fact, it would not be difficult to design a boiler that would 
explode violently with 30 or 40 lbs. of steam pressure, and 
which would not be unduly strained by 200 or 300 lbs. of 
water pressure. The persistent leakage at the shell ring seams, 
along the bottom of horizontal internally fired boilers without 
external flues, is usually ascribed to the difference in temperature 
of the water and steam at the bottom and top of the boiler, but 
in some cases the leakage is principally caused by the longitu- 
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dinal BtrainiDg of the bottom of the shell, due to the greater 
expanBion of the tabes, especially when the flring is forced in 
getting up steam after the boiler has been at rest. As this 
straining would not take place in testing the boiler by hydraulic 
pressure in the usual manner, this leakage would not be pro- 
duced. It follows from the above considerations, that a 
hydraulic test might fail to indicate weakness which would be 
produced and made apparent by steam pressure. 

It is often much more difficult to keep a boiler perfectly 
tight, and free from oozing at the livets, plate edges, stays, and 
tube ends under a very high water pressure than under an 
equal pressure of steam. This is probably owing to the fact, 
that the high temperature in the latter case tends to close the 
joints, and with certain kinds of water any slight oozing is 
found to take up by the opening becoming closed with deposit or 
corrosion, which is induced by the high temperature. 

It is sometimes urged, that the severe percussive or dynamic 
force produced by the sudden raising of steam by hard firing, 
or by suddenly opening and shutting the valves and cocks, 
strains a boiler more than the dead static pressure which is 
supposed to be exerted in employing the hydraulic test. But 
instead of the hydraulic test being a mere dead pressure, the 
rapid working of the pump often produces a severer sudden 
strain than can well be produced when there is an elastic 
cushion of steam in the boiler, and when the pump is carelessly 
used the inelastic property of the water may render the water 
test unduly severe. In order to obviate any severe shocks in 
using the pump, the connection between it and the boiler 
should be made of a very small area. 

In supplying the boiler with water for testing, some engineers 
always stop the outlets from the boiler before it is quite full, 
and so retain a quantity of air to act as a cushion when the 
pressure is applied by the pump. 

Although the system of testiiig boilers by hydraulic pressure 
to a point considerably above their working pressure has many 
opponents, its value is attested by the numerous legislative 
enactments in force for its employment abroad. In most 
countries the law is more lenient towards old than new boilers, 
and is not so severe with multitubular as with other boilers, so 
far as the degree of pressure to be applied is concerned. 
The reasons for this have been indicated in the last chapter ; 
it may, however, be further remarked that in the case of an 
old boiler of whose condition there may be some suspicion, the 
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hydraulic test should not be applied until its form and the 
strength of plates, as measured by the thickness, have been 
ascertained by inspection, where this is possible, in order to 
guard against overstraining. But when this is impracticable, 
as in many multitubular boilers, one and a half times would 
be safer than twice the working pressure for the limit of the 
test. 

A boiler that has been at work for some time, and has thus, 
in a manner, proved its capability of bearing a given pressure, 
may be considered safe if it will stand a test of one and a 
half times its working load ; even if it has been overstrained by 
the test, it may stlQ be considered safe for a limited time. 
The effects of overstraining would probably be detected on a 
repetition of the test, after the boiler had been working some 
time, and this appears to be an argument in favour of perio- 
dical testing, especially when a reliable inspection oannot be 
made. 

The inspection of boilers should commence at the works 
where the plates are manufactured, where alone many cxrcum- 
stances connected with their quality can be ascertained. 

Many new boilers proved tight and sound on testing at the 
makers'^ have been damaged in their subsequent lifting and 
transit, and still more have been seriously damaged by getting 
up steam too hurriedly the first time for regular work. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

Satbiy or freedom from liability to explode is the first con- 
dition to be Bought in using a steam boiler. That this eon* 
dition is far from being universally attained, is bat too well 
proved by the frequent oocurrenoe of disastrous explosions. 

It was formerly the rule which, unfortunately, still to some 
extent preyails, to attribute explosions to occult causes. Such 
phenomena as electricity, generation of explosive gases within 
the boiler f^om the decomposition of steam, the instantaneous 
flashing of a large body of water into steam, accounted for by 
the spheroidal theory or from the superheating of water purged 
of air, great deterioration in the quality of the plates from 
chemical changes, and mysterious overheating and superheating 
have been from time to time urged as causes of bcdler explo- 
sions, and usually with a confidence and persistence in the 
inverse proportion to the fitness which would qualify their 
propounders to speak of them. Unwillingness to know the 
true cause of an explosion on the part of those interested, as 
well as inability of others to scrutinise the facts of the case, 
liave, no doubt, been the means of perpetuatiDg much of the 
speculative nonsense that has been promulgated on this subject. 

In this country it has been mainly through the researches 
and efforts of Sir W. Fairbairn, the engineers of the Man- 
chester Steam Users' Association, and more recently the engi- 
neers of the Boiler Insurance Companies, that explosions haye 
been stripped of the mystery in which they were shrouded, and 
have been ascribed to their true cause. As a rule, steam boilers 
explode from one cause alone — overpressure of steam. The 
term overpressure is here used not relatively to the working or 
blowing-off pressure, but to the strength of the boiler. It 
often happens that boilers are too weak for the pressure they 
are worked at, and no accumulation of pressure beyond thb 
is requisite to bring about their destruction. The circumstance 
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of a boiler being unfit to bear its working pressure may 
be due — 1, to its original design and power of resistance not 
being understood by those who fix the pressure it works 
at, a common occurrence, arising from ignorance ; 2, to the 
strength, although originally sufficieut to bear the working 
pressure, having been gradually reduced by wear and tear, 
in which case the error is due to negligence ; 3, to the 
strength of the structure becoming suddenly overtaxed and 
diminished, as by sudden unequal contraction, caused by unfore- 
seen circumstances or neglect, when its escaping detection until 
too late may be due to negligence, or, perhaps, in extremely 
rare cases, to those nondescript causes that swell the chapter 
of accidents, from which the carrying on of human affairs appears 
to be inseparable ; 4, to defects in workmanship or material, 
whose presence, in the great majority of cases, can be detected 
by proper inspection and testing, but which may happen in 
rare cases to escape the closest scrutiny, and must be placed in 
the list of humiliating circumstances which remind us of our 
fallibility. 

If we examine these heads more closely, we shall find — 
1, that ignorance of the principles of construction is exhi- 
bited in allowing large flat surfaces to exist without staying, 
or in wrongly applying intended means to strengthen them. 
Cases are met with of Cornish and Lancashire boilers converted 
into plain flat-ended cylindrical boilers, where the neglect to 
provide for the loss of strength due to the removal of the 
through tubes can only end in disaster. In some descriptions 
of internally fired and furnace boilers, the flue tubes, instead of 
passing from end to end are taken through the shell side, or are 
made of a horseshoe shape. Their efficiency as longitudinal 
stays is thus done away with, and when no other stays or 
means of imparting strength are substituted — by no means a 
rare occurrence— explosion is likely to follow. 

The following are examples of ignorance of design that have 
led to explosion : — Application of inefficient diagonal stay bars ; 
stay bars attached diagonally to furnace tubes ; longitudinal 
stay bars rendered useless by being bent, or arranged without 
strutting to clear floats, feed pipes, t&c. ; girder stays of flat- 
topped fireboxes and combustion chambers cut away in the 
middle to clear steam pipes, <kc. ; absence of stay bolts in flat 
fireboxes where needed, or stays not made sufficiently strong ; 
attempting to strengthen flat end plates by stifiening instead of 
staying ; absence of encircling strengthening rings or hoops 
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round large tubes ; removiog these hoops for fear of leading to 
overheating ; hoops applied in halves without having their ends 
attached to complete the circle ; angle iron hoops partially cut 
away to clear obstructions ; hoops applied to elliptical tubes, 
as though their efSciency were equal to similar hoops round 
circular tubes ; application of too numerous carrying brackets 
to the sides of externally fired boilers, so as to interfere with 
the freedom to expand and contract ; cutting away the shell- 
plates for manholes, domes, and other mountings, without 
making adequate provision for the loss of strength involved ; 
rigidly attaching boilers to seats or frames, as in locomotives ; 
x>mitting to stay oval or large circular combustion chambers to 
shell sides ; omitting to provide large weak boiler shells with 
valves opening inwardly ; omitting to allow for spring in the 
end plates for the expansion of the through tubes in long 
vertical boilers ; omitting to provide against collapse of the 
closed crowns of the flue tubes in some kinds of vertical furnace 
boilers ; omitting to tie or stay the weak flat bottoms or tops, 
as the case may be, or vertical furnace boilers ; omitting to tie 
the sides of some descriptions of dry bottom fomaoe and 
Butterly boilers. 

2. llie defects that arise gradually from wear and tear, such 
as wasting by corrosion and grooving, and which are likely 
to seriously Impair the strength of the boiler, have already 
been discussed under *' Wear and Tear.'' 

3. The strength of the structure, originally sufficient for the 
pressure, can only become suddenly reduced to a dangerous 
degree by overheating, or overstraining through too sudden 
cooliog or excessive expansion of flue tubes. Overheating may 
be caused by shortness of water ; by accumulation of deposit 
or foreign matter on the furnace or flue plates and tubes ; by 
defective circulation ; by the metal being too thick near the 
fire, or by the heat being very intense and concentrated, when 
even thin plates with moderately pure water are Uable to dete- 
riorate ; by the accumulation of air and steam in the upper 
parts of the tubes or cells of '* tubulous " and '* unit " boilers, 
from which it cannot escape, in which case the design of the 
boiler is at fault 

Shortness of water may be due to leakage of joints, valves, 
or mountings below the water line, or by taps or valves being 
carelessly left open. It may also be due to excessive priming, 
or, in vertical boilers containing little water, to a sudden and 
excessive demand for steam. It is sometimes caused by failure 
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in the feed supply, either through Bhoer neglect to turn on the 
feed in sufficient quantity, or through some accideutal or wilful 
stoppage, breakage, or detachment of pipe. The back pressure 
valve sticking or becoming inoperative, or absence of any back 
pressure feed valve, when the water may be forced back through 
the feed apparatus, or syphoned out from one boiler into 
another, has often led to shortness of water. It may also be 
indirectly due to the water gauges, floats, t&c, being allowed to 
get into such bad condition as to be unreliable, and lead to a 
false reading of the water leveL ^ 

Accumulation of deposit is usually produced by bad feed 
water. It may take the form of solid hard incrustation, or of 
a thick adhesive paste, lying only in certain parts. The accu- 
mulation may also act only in thickening the water, which Ib^ 
however, usually the most dangerous form, as its presence is 
then least suspected. Foreign matters of various kinds are 
often added intentionally to remove incrustation, and are 
sometimes inadvertently left within the boiler after repairs or 
cleaning. The accumulation is promoted by making the boiler 
inaccessible for its removal, and by defective circulation. 

Defective circulation may be due to the design of the boiler, 
from its having too cramped water spaces, which defect becomes 
aggravated by accumulation of incrustation ; from water tubes 
being placed horizontally or with insufficient inclination ; from 
the convection being impeded by overcrowding of tubes, or 
placing them too dose over furnace crowns, and from having 
too large a body of dead water lying below the heating surface. 

Too great a thickness may be due to the use of excessively 
thick plates ; to making the amount of lap excessive ; to bad 
arrangement of furnace strengthening hoops, to careless patch- 
ing, and to the injudicious application of stays and top hamper 
on flat firebox and combustion chamber crowns. 

The heat may be too intense and concentrated, like a blow- 
pipe flame, as with some arrangements of furnace boilers, where 
the furnace throat is short, and the hot gases are delivered 
right on to a plate of the shell or tube, which may be thereby 
gradually distressed and weakened, or rapidly burnt by the 
heat driving the water off the surface. The upper portions of 
horizontal or inclined water tubes being filled with steam, are 
liable to become overheated and destroyed, either slowlyorrapidly, 
according to the intensity of the heat they are exposed to. 

The portions of flue tubes passing through the steam space of 
vertical boilers, both large and small, especially when the area 
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of firegrate is large in proportioD to the heating snrfaoe, are 
liable to overheating and collapse. This renders the working 
of small vertical internally fired boilers with chimney flues un- 
safe when an unusual demand for steam arises, since the forcing 
of the fires is liable to raise the temperature of the flue plates 
to a dangerous degree. Small boilers of this class are almost 
invariably employed where weight and space are limited, but 
they should only be mted for easy and regular work. 

Gases of overstraining through sudden cooling and excessive 
expansion, have already been considered in the chapter on 
*< Wear and Tear." It is obvious that overheating from accu- 
mulation of deposit is most likely to occur in plain cylindrical 
externally fired boilers, as the deposit falling from the sides is 
apt to become thick on the bottom plates exposed to the flame, 
or even over the fire. The same result may happen, however, 
when internally fired tubular boilers are very short in propor- 
tion to the size of firegrate, since the gases may be still 
intensely heated before passing underneath the boiler bottom. 
In fact, such a boiler is exposed to some of the same risks as an 
externally fired boiler. 

4. Defects of workmanship and material are most liable to 
escape detection in small vertical boilers and in multitubular 
boilers of the locomotive and other types where the inside 
cannot be examined unless the tubes are removed or the boilers 
are partially taken to pieces. The defects in workmanship 
usually found are carelessly punched and fractured rivet holes, 
burnt or broken rivets, plates damaged by burning, or fracture 
in flanging, dishing, bending, welding, hammering, and punch- 
ing, in the boiler yard or during repairs ; defective welding of 
plates and stays, fractures in the ends of brass and small iron 
tubes, and carelessly-secured stays. Old plates are frequently 
fceriously damaged by patching them with new plates, in the 
process of removing the rivets, in putting on the new patch, 
and also by the greater expansion and contraction of the new 
plate, when the boiler is at work, especially when it is over 
the fire. 

Defects of material, such as blisters, lamination, and those 
arising out of the insuflSciency in size of the slab from which the 
plate is cut and adhesion of sand or cinder in rolling can some- 
times, but not always, be detected by inspection. Brittleness 
of material, unless it be glaringly bad, can seldom be dis- 
covered by ordinary inspection after the construction of the 
boiler is completed. 
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Boilers of the full cftlcnlated strengtli are often exploded by 
an accumulation of steam pressure beyond that assigned to 
them. 

The overpressure may be due to the total absence, or in- 
adequate size or lift, of safety valves or self-acting means of 
escape for the steam or to the communication between the 
safety valve and boiler being shut off by some valve or other 
means. Such an accident may occur when the safety valve is 
injudiciously placed on the steam pipe, beyond the steam shut- 
off valve. When the safety valve forms one of a cluster of 
mountings on one pipe or branch from the boiler, it is 
a common practice during cleaning and repairs to plug up 
the aperture of the pipe from the inside, to prevent the drip- 
ping of water on those engaged inside the boiler. Now, the 
risk there is of neglecting to remove the plug, and so endanger- 
ing the safety of the boiler should never be incurred. The 
safety valve should, therefore, be always applied as an indepen- 
dent mounting. 

Overpressure may arise from the safety valve being reclilessly 
overweighted, by increasing the length of the lever, or the 
amount of the weight on the lever in valves of this construo- 
tion. It may be caused by screwing down, tying or wedging 
fast the lever or dead weight ; by the sticking fast of the 
lever, valve, or spindles in connection, and by the escape pipe, 
when there is one, becoming plugged up by the water freezing 
or other accident. 

Safety valves of the ordinary lever construction offer the 
greatest facilities for overweighting, which is sometimes resorted 
to when the valve is not tight at the working pressure, through 
faulty design, or for want of re-grinding or proper attention. 

Overweighting is also resorted to in order to make the blow- 
ing-off pressure agree with the telling of a defective pressure 
gauge, or from sheer laziness on the part of the firemen when 
the wish is to save trouble in attending to the boiler. The 
facilities and temptations for overloading may be diminished by 
cutting the lever to the shortest length admissible, or when 
spring balances are used, by preventing the possibility of screw- 
ing down beyond a certain point by the application of ferules 
or other means. By placing the sidTety valves in a conspicuous 
and open position, so that the addition of irregular weights 
may be at once detected and the wedging or tying down ren- 
dered difficult, the temptation to overload the valves is reduced. 
The use of dead-weight valves, of good construction, on 
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stationary boilers, renders overloading to a dangerous degree 
no easy task. 

A common practice, where little attention is paid to boiler 
management, is to wedge down the valve, by inserting a chisel 
or other suitable article between the lever and top of the guide 
through which it passes. 

The sticking fast of the valve may be due to the metal of 
the lid and seat seizing or wedging tight together, by long 
contact or ezcesaive pressure ; to the bending of the central 
spindle, or wedging tight of feathers and guides, by expansion, 
or by the thrust from the spindle or double eye not acting per- 
pendicularly on the valve lid, or by this spindle under the 
lever sticking fast in the bonnet or stuffing box, when the valve 
is of the closed-in description. Sticking fast of the lever is 
often caused by the corrosion of the double eye and pin at the 
fulcrum end. In order to avoid this corrosion the double eye 
and pin, and in some cases the lever, are best made of gun 
metal, or worked on a knife edge, if the condition can be easily 
ascertained at any moment. It is a mistake to use much 
grease to the safety-valve lever joints, where there is much 
coal dust or dirt, as the grease rapidly becomes converted into 
a sticky mass, that dogs the action of the lever instead of 
aiding it. 

In order to lessen the risk of overpressure from the safety 
valve becoming inoperative, every boiler should be provided 
with two safety valves, one of them at least being of the 
external dead-weight type, for stationary boilers. Lock-up 
valves cannot be recommended, as they become useless unless 
frequently eased off their seats. 

Other circumstances are to be met with besides gradual ac- 
cumulation of steam pressure, that may possibly bring about 
the destruction of a boiler strong enough to bear the ordinary 
pressure at which the safety valves blow off. The conversion 
of the static pressure into a dynamic force, by suddenly 
opening or closing a large steam valve or safety valve, may pro- 
duce a violent rush of steam and water against the part of the 
boiler whence the steam is drawn. The percussion of the water 
and steam in such cases has been known to shake the whole 
fabric of the boiler. When produced by the sudden opening 
of the steam junction valve, the percussive action has been 
known to lift the safety valve momentarily right off its seat, 
although more than six feet distant from the point of sudden 
efflux. 
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A few cases are recorded of boilers being damaged and 
heating apparatus destroyed by the detonation of explosive 
mixtures in the flues. Gases are formed and accumulated 
under certain conditions, from the slow distillation of the coal 
when the damper is closed. On the fire door being suddenly 
opened the rush of air mixing with the gas and becoming sud- 
denly ignited produces an explosion. Harmless explosions of 
this kind on a small scale are very frequent, and it is difficult 
to explain how violent explosions are not more frequent than 
they are. The disturbance of a boiler under steam by such a 
detonation might so strain it as to bring about an explosion at 
the ordinary working pressure. Cases have occurred of exter- 
nally fired boilers, standing empty for cleaumg, being seriously 
injured by an explosion of gas, which has found its way through 
some opening where the valves have been open or fittings 
removed. On a lighted lamp or candle being applied to the 
manhole, the mixture of gas and air has exploded with a loud 
report and fatal result. 

Explosions of locomotive boilers have been br6ught about by 
the fracturing of the shell, caused by the dome being carried 
away in coming in contact with tunnels or overhead bridges, 
or by the shell being pierced by a broken connecting rod when 
running. 

Several cases have occurred of the so-called simultaneous 
explosion of two or more boilers working side by side. This is 
usually brought about by the explosion of a single boiler in 
the first instance, from being too weak to bear the steam pres- 
sure, when the projected portions coming in violent contact 
with the other boilers under steam, and producing rupture, 
cause their explosion. 

When a boiler gives way {h>m overpressure or sudden con- 
traction, a rent may be formed or a piece of plate blown out. 
The former is the most usual manner of yielding ; but in both 
cases it will depend upon the strength, nature, and arrangement 
of the material bounding the initial fracture as well as its 
position, and also upon the pressure, temperature, and amount 
of water and steam in the boiler, whether the contents will 
gradually escape through the opening already made, or whether 
in their violent rush they will increase the extent of opening, 
and make it easy for the steam behind to tear the boiler into 
several pieces, and cause a violent explosion. 

Now to make this more clear, we shall first consider the in- 
fluence of the position of fracture. Many cases have occurred 
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of manhole lids on the orownB of horizontal boilers being blown 
aloft, either from defect of fastening down or defect of materiaL 
When the manhole is properly fortified with a mouthpiece or 
zing the cover is projected aloft, the contents gradually escape 
through the hole and the boiler is' left on its seat (if this be 
sufficiently strong to withstand the recoil), and probably no 
further damage is done, except to the boiler-house roof. 
Should, however, the same accident happen to a manhole cover 
underneath the boiler, placed near the ground, the effect will 
be very different, and it will depend upon the weight of the 
boiler and water contained, size of manhole, pressure of steam, 
and distance of aperture from the ground, whether the boiler 
and its contents will be merely raised a little from its seat, 
or whether it will be shot aloft like a rocket by the unbalanced 
pressure on the discharge of steam. If the manhole were in 
the side of a vertical boiler, and near the top, the blowing off 
of the lid into an open space in front would probably topple 
over the boiler if it were not well supported. 

Again, if the manhole in our first case were without any 
provision for strengthening the plate surroundiug it, and if the 
edges of the plate were reduced in strength by fractures or 
corrosion and wear, the rush of steam and water, on the lid 
blowing off, would probably start a rent in the shell, which a 
high pressure within the boiler would continue along the lines 
of least resistance, and the result would be a violent explosion, 
the severed plates being carried in different directions. 

The remarks respecting the blowing away of the manhole 
cover apply also to the case of a piece of plate being blown 
out. 

It is easy to conceive how an incipient rent in a plate may 
be carried on by the same pressure that would be insufficient to 
commence the rent, when we remember how easily a piece of 
stout paper or cloth is torn through when a rent is made, ever 
so slightly, either at the edge or in the body of the material, 
or how easily a stick or cane is torn in two when a nick is 
made in the end. In all such cases the apparent weakness of 
the material at the initial fracture is due to the unequal man<^ 
ner in which the divellent strain is distributed over the fibres 
of the material when the rent is once begun. 

When the boiler plates are brittle, the vibration caused by a 
sudden jar, such as is produced by a sudden rush of water and 
steam, may also have effect in continuing a fracture once begun 
in a manner similar to that which causes glass and other brittle 
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materials to break up so rapidly, once they are slightly 
fractured. 

When one or more portions of a boiler have been nepftrated 
from the rest, and have been lifted and set in motion by the 
pressure, it is easy to conceive how the quantity of steam 
behind given off from a large body of water at a high tempera- 
ture can propel them to a great distance. The manner in 
which large masses of plate are completely flattened out shows 
that the disruptive force has been exerted in all directions, and 
not merely in one line to which the first rush of steam and 
water has taken place, as has been assumed by some writers on 
this subject. 

If a cylindrical shell plate gives way by rending through a 
line of rivet holes, or along a line of grooving or external 
corrosion, it will greatly depend upon its mode of connection 
with the adjoining belts of plates whether the rent will extend 
farther than one plate. In the first place, if the rent should 
occur at a longitudinal seam, either through the rivet holes 
or at the edge of the overlapping plate, in a boiler where 
the riveting extends in a continuous line from end to end, it 
wiU probably pass right along through several plates, although 
they may be strong compared with the plate where the fracture 
commenced. Should, however, the weak line stop short st the 
edges of the plate, as when the longitudinal seams break joint, 
on giving way, the pressure tending to flatten the plate out will 
cause, the rupture to pass through a line of transverse rivet 
holes or tear off the rivet heads, if the ruptured plate be out- 
side the other plates at the ring seam ; but should the overlap 
of the fractured plate be inside the other plate, the flattening 
oat will be resisted, and the longitudinal fracture will probably 
extend to the next plate, still retaining a longitudinal direction 
or striking off in a diagonal direction, according to the position 
of the line of least resistance, which will be varied with the 
manner in which the plate opens out. 

Referring to the first of the two cases just considered, such 
a plate opening out near the crown of a horizontal boiler, or 
in any part of a locomotive or vertical boiler where the steam 
and water have plenty of room to escape, will probably only 
cause damage by the issuing contents, the rest of the boiler 
remaining undisturbed. But if the rent occur where the 
escaping steam and water come in immediate contact with a 
heavy inert mass, as, when the plates rend inside a flue the 
probable consequence will be that the confined steam will pro- 
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loDg the iransverse fractures, until the boiler is separated into 
two or more pieces, and project, one or all, to some distaoce. 

Transverse seam rips, which occur most frequently in exter- 
nally fire boilers, have aXvesAj been treated of under the head 
of '* Wear and Tear." When these rents occur on the bottom, 
during the working of the boiler, and the weight of the shell 
and its contents is very great, the recoil frequently raises one 
end, when the boiler separates, and the lightest or freest por- 
tion is projected endways to a distance. 

The absence of lougitudinal stays or ties in most externally 
fired boilers increases the facility of the ends to take leave of 
each other when ODce the shell is divided. Should the weight 
of the boiler and contents be small compared with the pres- 
sure, the recoil will probably project the whole boiler aloft, 
when the expansion of the steam will further separate it, and 
the pieces will fall in different placed. 

If the seam rip be confined to a short length, the pressure 
may be gradually released, without lifting the boiler from its 
seat at all 

These seam rips on the bottom are sometimes caused by the 
sudden contraction of the plates on filling the boiler with cold 
water whilst the bottom is still hot after emptying. When not 
detected before the boiler is set to work again, the rent may be 
gently enlarged, as the pressure rises, and allow the contents 
to escape ^:udually, without lifting the boiler. Gases have 
occurred where these seam rips, produced by too sudden cool- 
ing, have been of such a size as to allow the water to escape 
from the boiler as quickly as it entered, on attempting to refill 

When a horizontal fiue tube collapses entirely, without ^ 
fracturing to any great extent, the pressure is usually relieved ' 
by the steam escaping through the started seams and small 
fractures. If such a collapse be sudden, there may be a severe 
concussion of the air, but no violent explosion, the boiler shell 
remaining unmoved. But should the tube fracture considerably 
without parting in two as it collapses, the effects may be very 
serious, from the rush of hot water and steam. When the 
rush is towards the confined back end the boiler may be pro- 
jected forward by the recoil ; and, on the other hand, if the 
contents escape most readily from the front end, the boiler may 
not be moved from its seat, but the rush of hot water will be 
liable to cause all the disasters of an explosion, especially when 
the boiler is in a confined situation. If the tube on collapsing 
be broken in two, and its ef&cacy as a longitudinal stay 
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be destroyed, one or both ends of the boiler may be blown 
out along with the tube and part of the shell attached, or 
broken ofif, where the ends are not well stayed to sheU. 

In locomotive boilers a collapse of the firebox top plate or 
yielding of the crown plate in furnace tube vertical boilers, 
and fracture round the furnace bottom plate, by which the con- 
nection with shell becomes severed, are liable to lead fco violent 
explosion, as the reaction oonsequeot upon the downward rush 
of the contents will carry the boiler aloft. 

In investigating the cause of a complicated explosion, the 
relative weights, positions, shapes of the scattered pieces, and 
the direction taken by them must first of all be carefully noted, 
and their original positions in the boiler be assigned to them, 
along with the positions of the different mountings, manner of 
staying, and absence or presence of means for strengthening 
domeboles, manhole, tubes, combustion chambers, <Src. The 
original shape of the shell and large flue tubes should be ascer- 
tained as accurately as possible. The primary rent is then 
to be sought for.^ In many cases the direction taken by the 
heavier pieces is a guide to this, as the fractured plates, if 
free to move, will shoot of, the light pieces along with and in 
the direction of the first rush of steam, and the heavier pieces 
in an opposite direction. 

That this, however, is not always the case is obvious, as, for 
instance, when the boiler turns over before separating, or where 
the direction a piece of the shell would take, if free to move, 
is changed by part of it dinging for a time to the larger mass 
to which it may be attached. 

All the edges of the plates and angle irons along the lines of 
fracture should be carefully examined, in search of weak places, 
such as thinness caused by grooving and corrosion, external and 
internal, wasting of rivet heads, defective rivet holes, in- 
sufficient lap, old flaws and fractures, patching and other signs 
of repair, indications of softening or deterioration by over- 
heating, condition of low-water indicating apparatus, safety 
▼alves and pressure gauges. 

A close examination of the shape of the rivet heads and of 
the shapes and sizes of the plates and arrangement of seams 
throughout the boiler will usually lead to detection of repairs 
when these are not obvious at first sight. The colour and nature 
of the fractures, and whether they be short or jagged, are the 
only guides to the length of time they have existed, and how 
they have been produced. 
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Overheating from shortness of water usually declares itself 
by the bulging and buckling of the plates, by breaking off the 
incrustation on one side, and by producing a burnt appear- 
ance, along with removal of soot, <!kc., on the other side, by 
the starting of the joints and melting of fusible plugs, and in 
furnace tubes also by forming corrugations parallel with the 
ring seams. These corrugations are produced by the ezceaaive 
expansion of the plates at the part where they occur. 

It is very seldom that externally fired boilers explode from 
shortneas of water, although their bursting has often been 
ascribed to this cause. In fact it has long been the fashion, 
whenever a boiler explosion occurs, to endeavour to attribute it 
to shortness of water. This is nothing more than an easy 
method of shifting the responsibility from the makers and 
owners on to the attendant, who, if not killed by the explosion, 
in many cases might just as well be, so far as his ability to 
defend himself is concerned. 

Internally fired boilers, on the other hand, frequently do 
explode from shortness of water. 

One or more of the defects above indicated will in most cases 
be found to be the cause of explosion, which may have occurred 
at the ordinary working pressure. But if no such defects can 
be found, and the calculated strength of the boiler be sufficient 
for the alleged working or blowing-off pressure, the condition 
of the safety valves, levers, weights, springs, double-eyes, pipes 
or branches, must be still more closely inquired into, and the 
strength of the plates at fractures carefully tested. The alleged 
blowing-off pressure must be carefully checked by calculating 
the weight upon the valve, and the accuracy of the pressure 
gauge as well as its condition should be ascertained, and any- 
thing else suggested by the nature of the case that may throw 
light upon the manner in which the overpressure has been 
brought about. 

There are still many who maintain that the violence of some 
explosions cannot be ascribed to gradually accumulated over- 
pressure, and many theories have now and again been started 
to account for the tremendous force that is made manifest by 
its effects. 

In seeking to assign such a phenomenon as a boiler explosion 
to any cause that is knowA to exist in nature, we must be pre- 
pared to show : 1, that the cause can exist in the case in ques- 
tion ; 2, that it is competent to produce the results ascribed to 
it ; and 3, that no other known cause can produce these results. 
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Now if we apply the above standards of reasoning to over- 
pressure of steam, we know that it often does exist and may in 
almost any case exist unawares. That it is competent to pro- 
duce the violent results so often exhibited has been proved 
theoretically and practically. It has been demonstrated by 
Professor Airy, that the destructive energy stored up in 1 cubic 
foot of water in a boiler working at 60 lbs. pressure, is equal 
to the destructive energy of 1 lb. of gunpowder ; and it has 
been shown by the experiments of the Franklin Institute, that 
gradually accumulated steam pressure in ordinary wrought-iron 
boilers can produce a violent explosion. That other causes can 
produce similar results cannot be disputed, as vessels of com- 
pressed air and gases have sometimes burst with terrific eifect. 
On examining, however, the usual effects of a boiler explosion, 
they are not what we should expect from a discharge of ex- 
plosive gases, detonating compounds, or electricity, which would 
act instantaneously and shatter the plates receiving the full 
force of the discharge into small fragments. 

The tearing up of- a boiler on explosion although rapid is not 
instantaneous, and the somewhat gradual developement of the 
force stored up in the highly-heated water keeps up a con- 
tinuous pressure behind the separating pieces, which is better 
calculated to hurl them to a great distance than a force acting 
instantaneously and suddenly dissipated. 

That electricity might be developed in a steam boiler, under 
certain conditions, there can be little doubt, but it is difficult 
to conceive how any large quantity can accumulate within a 
boiler either in direct or indirect communication with the earth. 

It has long been known that a current of steam sometimes 
exhibits electrical conditiona The invention of the Armstrong 
hydro-electric machine, was suggested by the circumstance of a 
workman experiencing a smart shock from a jet of steam coming 
in contact with one hand whilst the other touched the safety 
valve from which the jet issued. Faraday, who took up the 
question, proved that the development of electricity was solely 
due to the friction of the suspended humid particles against the 
fiides of the orifice through which the steam passed ; and that 
it was in no manner due to the change in the state of the water 
in the boiler. He also showed that the same effect could be 
produced from the friction of a current of humid air, and that 
electricity cannot be developed from a current of dry steam 
or air. 

Admitting that the presence of electricity in an ordinary 
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boiler is not impossible, it yet remaios to be shown that it 
could exist in a state of high tension, and yet, again, how it 
could bring about an explosion, accompanied by the usual well- 
known results. 

That a small quantity of steam might be decomposed in a 
boiler by coming in contact with plates that have accidentally 
become red hot cannot be disputed, but that the decomposition 
could occur to any considerable extent with oxydised plates is 
well-nigh impossible. The hydrogen liberated by the decom- 
position is not explosive, and would require to be united and 
intimately mixed with its equivalent of oxygen, and then ig- 
nited to produce an explosion. 

Supposing the oxygen to be admitted with the feed water 
and that the ignition could be effected by red-hot plates or an 
electric spark, it still remains to be shown how the gases could 
possibly become so intimately mixed in presence of the large 
body of steam and nitrogen present in the boiler as to form a 
detonating compound. Again, assuming that nearly all the 
steam could be decomposed, the hydrogen would only bum 
quietly in the presence of oxygen as it becomes liberated on the 
red-hot surface of the plates ; and in any case, its power to 
produce an explosion is extremely improbable. 

But to take the most extreme view of the case, and assuming 
the sudden formation of a vacuum within the boiler by the union 
of the two gases to take place, it is still by no means clear how 
the bursting of the shell would follow in consequence, as the 
vacuum formed could only be local and insignificant with a 
large quantity of steam and nitrogen in the boiler. 

With respect to the superheating theory, the modus operandi 
is usually supposed to be something like the following. The 
plates are allowed to become intensely heated by the water level 
falling too low or from other causes, and communicate their 
heat to the steam in the boiler. On the water being agitated 
and carried aloft as spray, by the action consequent upon the 
sudden opening of the steam stop valve, safety valve or feed 
inlet, a large quantity of steam is produced and the pressure 
suddenly raised above the resisting power of the boiler. That 
the steam might become highly superheated, and the water in 
a divided state might be brought into contact with it cannot be 
disputed. But when we consider the condensation that would 
take place, and the small total quantity of heat contained even 
in a large volume of steam, sufficient additional pressure could 
not be produced to burst a boiler with a reasonable margin of 
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strength. The increase of pressure can be calculated as follows : 
lu a boiler working at 60 lbs. and having a steam space of 180 
cubic feet, suppose the steam to be rallied in temperature or 
superheated from 307° to 800% the volume would be increased 
in the ratio of 1 + (0-00203 x 276) I 1 -*. (0-00203 x 768), or 
of 1*56 I 2 '56. If the same steam pressure is maintained in 
the boiler the weight of steam, which in the first instance was 
31 -5 lbs. will be reduced to about 20 lbs. This quantity of 
dry steam will have about 18000 units of latent heat, and in 
falling from 800° to 307° wiU render 20 x 0-480 (800 - 307) = 
4732*8 units of sensible heat available for raising steam sud- 
denly, or only an amount competent to generate a quantity of 
steam from water at 307% equal to about one quarter of that 
already in the boiler, which would cause a rise of pressure equal 
to 15 lbs. only. The pressure might also be augmented at the 
same time by the water coming in contact with the red-hot 
plates : 30 square feet of f ' plates heated to a temperature of 
900° would give 450 x -114 X (900- 307) = 30421 units of 
heat in the plates available for sudden evaporation, or sufficient 
heat to convert about 34 lbs. of water or | cubic foot at 307° 
into steam. As the 180 cubic feet of steam weighed 31*5 lbs. 
the pressure will be increased by 71 lbs., whence we have a 
total pressure of 60 + 15 + 71 = 146 lbs., which certainly might 
be sufficient to cause an explosion, if the steam were suddenly 
generated, or more rapidly than it could escape. 

But the conclusion arrived at from general experience, and 
from experiments expressly undertaken by Mr. Fletcher and 
others to solve this question, is that a large quantity of steam 
cannot be suddenly generated by throwing water on to red-hot 
plates. Severe overheating of boiler shells or furnace tubes will 
start the riveted joints, and offer a farther means of escape for 
the steam as it is formed. 

Explosions from overheating are more likely to be produced 
by the softening and yielding of the plates at the ordinary pres- 
sure, or by the sudden contraction of the plates on having 
water thrown on to them, than by any sudden augmentation 
of pressure, the production of which is entirely hypothetical. 
Beyond a certain quantity, the larger the body of water thrown 
on to a given weight of red-hot plates the less will be the 
amount of steam formed. It may also be remarked that in 
ordinary boilers, where the feed inlet is near the bottom, sud- 
denly turning on the feed water will not scatter it over the hot 
plates near the working water level, where overheating is most 

M 
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likely to occur, but the water will gradually rise up the 
sides. 

The Leidenfrost phenomenoD, as it is called, or the tendency 
of small quantities of water, when thrown on to highly heated 
plates, to assume the spheroidal condition, and to evaporate 
suddenly on coming in contact with the plates when the tempe- 
rature is lowered, has been often adduced as a cause of explo- 
sion. The exact application of this theory is, however, by no 
means clear, and the assumed delay of the water in evaporating 
is antagonistic to the Budden-eyaporation-&om-oyerheating 
theory. It is difficult to see how the evaporation by ebullition 
of a large quantity of water in an ordinary boiler could be long 
delayed, as is assumed in this theory, without reducing the 
temperature of the water below that sufficient to produce an 
explosion. 

Slight reports in the region of the furnace have sometimes 
been heard previous to the gradual bulging of the furnace plates 
from overheating in boilers containing very greasy water. 
These have been ascribed to the water assuming the spheroidal 
state, but there is no reduction of the temperature in such 
cases to account for the sudden evaporation of the supposed 
spheroids. It may be ^d of this theory that the conditions it 
assumes cannot be proved to exist in an ordinary overheated 
boiler, and that we have no means of knowing whether they 
would be competent to produce explosion if they did exist. 

There is reason to believe that the tendency of greasy water 
to cohere and resist ebullition through not touching the plates, 
or, in other words, to become spheroidal, is more likely to be 
the cause than the effect of the overheating of furnace plktes. 

When the air usually contained in water has been expelled 
by boiling, the water, if kept perfectly quiet, can be heated 
from 70° to S0° beyond its ordinary boiling point without any 
sign of ebullition ; but, on the slightest disturbance or agitation 
of the water so superheated, a large quantity of steam is sud- 
denly formed. If the pressure above is at the same time 
reduced, as by drawing off steam, the rush of newly formed 
steam will carry the water before it with great force against the 
boiler crown. It is probably this action that produces the 
concussion sometimes felt when standing on a boiler whilst the 
steam is suddenly drawn off on starting the engine. Under 
certain conditions the sudden generation of steam might pro- 
duce a pressure above that at which the safety valves are set to 
blow off, and this, together with the force of impact might 
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bring about the explosion of a very weak boiler, but not of one 
haviog a proper margin of strength. 

The practice of ascribing steam-boiler explosions to obscure 
causes has been productive of much mischief, as it engenders a 
carelessness on the part of owners and attendants, who have 
been led to believe that no amount of care will avail against the 
mysterious agents at work within a boiler. 

Considering the too frequent want of care and knowledge ov 
the part of those having the charge of boilers, and the great 
number of dangerous defects that are almost daily discovered 
by trained inspectors, the mystery to be solved is — ^how so 
many boilers escape explosion at the ordinary working pressure, 
and not, — what has been the cause of the disaster when an 
explosion does occur ? 

The reader will find much valuable information about the 
causes and prevention of boiler explosions in the monthly 
reports of Mr. L. E. Fletcher, Chief Engineer of the Man- 
chester Steam Users' Association ; and in the annual reports of 
Mr. E. B. Marten, Chief Engineer of the Midland Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Assurance Company ; of Mr. K. B. Iiongridge, 
of the Boiler Insurance and Steam Power Company ; and of 
IVIr. Hiller, of the National Boiler Insurance Company. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

COMBUSTION OF COAL. 

Combustion is the name given to any rapid chemical union 
attended vith great heat and light The combustion that 
takes place over our fire grates and gas bumers, is the chemical 
combination of oxygen with carbon and hydrogen. The oxygen 
is supplied by the air where it is associated with nitrogen, from 
which it readily separates. The carbon and hydrogen are pre- 
sent in the fuel and gas, and on being sufficiently heated by 
the application of a light or other well-known means, the 
attraction between them and the oxygen becomes strong enough 
to cause them to combine with it. The application of heat is 
necessary to start the process of cbmbustion, which is simply 
one of rapid oxidation ; but the chemical change afterwards 
produces more than sufficient heat to carry it on. The pro- 
duction of heat by combustion is usually ascribed to the impact 
of the atoms of oxygen against those of the other combustible, 
as they clash together on entering into chemical combination. 

The amount of heat produced by the combustion of different 
bodies, or their total heat of combustion, has been approxi- 
mately determined by experiment, and is usually expressed in 
pounds of water raised 1° Fahrenheit (or conversely, in number 
of degrees 1 lb. of water is raised) by 1 lb. of substance com- 
bining with oxygen. The standard unit of heat in this country, 
or British thermal imit, is the quantity of heat that will raise 
1 lb. of water 1° Fahrenheit at its greatest density, which is at a 
temperature of 39 'P. 

All substances combine chemically in certain proportions 
only, both by weight and volume, which are called their 
chemical equivalents. The equivalents by weight and volume 
of the elements and compounds with which we are concerned, 
are given in the annexed table, from which the combining pro- 
portions of the combustible substances can be readily calculated. 
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The condensation of the elementary bodies by chemical com- 
bination is shown in the fourth column. The elements in atmo- 
spheric air are not chemically combined. Carbonic oxide is not 
formed directly from the union of the elements carbon and 
oxygen, but from the union of the compound carbonic acid with 
oxygen. 

The volume of a given weight of gas at any temperature, can 
readily be ascertained from the sixth column as follows : — ^Let 
V = volume at 62®, and V = volume at any required tempera- 

ture*', then V' = V (l£ll±lV 

V 523-2 ) 

Carbon, almo8^< the only element contained in good coke, and 
the principal element in coal, combines with oxygen to produce 
two dijQferent gases, according to the proportions in which the 
combination is effected, viz., carbonic acid when the combustion 
is perfect, and carbonic oxide when the combustion is incom- 
plete. The acid is composed of one equivalent by weight of 
carbon (Cj 5) and two of oxygen (Ojg), or 1 lb. of carbon com- 
bines with 2^ lbs. of oxygen and forms 8| lbs. of carbonic acid 
gas. The carbon which is solid in the fuel passes during 
combustion into the gaseous state. The volume of the carbonic 
acid gas is equal to that of the original 2§ lbs. of oxygen, 
and the quantity of heat produced by the combination is 
14,500 units, as given in the table on page 251. This would 
be the amount of heat from the combustion of every pound 
of carbon in the furnace, if completely consumed ; but, should 
the layer of incandescent coke or carbon be thick in proportion 
to the quantity of air supplied through the filre grate, the 
oxygen of the carbonic add will recombine with another 1 lb. 
of carbon, atid form 4| lbs. of carbonic oxide gas. By this 
second combination the volume of the gas is doubled, and a 
large amount of heat is rendered latent in performing the 
interior work of expanding the gas and converting the solid 
carbon into vapour. The heat produced now fftlls from 
14,500 units to 8800 units, the amount due to the imperfect 
combustion of 2 lbs. carbon, showing a loss of sensible heat 
equal to 5700 units. When the combustion stops at this 
stage for want of air, the loss of sensible heat and waste of fuel 
is evidently very great. But when a sufficient supply of fresh 
air is at hand, the 4| lbs. of oxide recombine again with an 
additional 2| lbs. of oxygen, making 7 J lbs. of carbonic acid 
gas. The volume is hereby reduced to that of 5 J lbs. oxygen, 
"nd the 5700 units of latent heat are rendered sensible, the 
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total quantity of heat due to the last combination being 8800 
+ 6700 + 14,600 = 29,000 = the amount due to the perfect 
combustion of 2 lbs. carbon. 

The total heat of steam at atmospheric pressure being 1178*1, 
1 lb. of carbon should convert 

■ ^^^^^^ = 12-91 lbs. of water at 62° 
1178 1—62 

into steam of atmospheric pressure. 

This is assuming a perfect evaporative efficiency, and all the 
heat to be utilised. The best results in practice, however, fall 
far short of this. In locomotive boilers, where the best coke, 
consisting almost entirely of carbon is still, although rarely, 
used, the maximum evaporation under favourable conditions 
may be taken at 9*5 lbs. of water from 62% showing a loss of 
about 20 per cent of heat. The reason of this will be shown 
below. 

Hydrogen is not supplied in the free state to our furnaces, 
but is usually present as a component of the l^ydrocarbons, 
such as pitch, tar, defiant gas, &c. contained in the coaL 
Two equivalents, by weight, of hydrogen (Hg) combine with one 
of oxygen (O^ g), or 1 lb. of the former with 8 lbs. of the letter, 
and form 9 lbs. of water which pass off in a state of vapour. 
The quantity of oxygen is, in this case, three times as much as 
we had for the carbon. By volume, two of hydrogen combine 
v^ith one of oxygen, the resulting aqueous vapour having the 
same volume as the hydrogen. Its calorific power being 
62,032 units, we have then by 1 lb. of hydrogen — 

- ^2_»^^^ = 55 58 lbs. of water at 62** 

1178-P--62 

converted into steam of atmospheric pressure. 

When hydrogen and oxygen are present in the fuel in the 
the proportions to form water, they combine as such, and do 
not increase the heat of combustion ; but, along with any other 
water that may be present, act injuriously in reducing the 
temperature of the furnace by absorbing a considerable amount 
of heat by their conversion into vapour. In order to ascertain 
the heating power of hydrogen contained in any fuel along 
with oxygen, we have to subtract one part by weight of the 
former, for every eight parts of the latter, and consider only 
the surplus hydrogen as having any heating power. 
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The hydrocarbons nre the first constituents of coal acted 
upon by the heat of the furnace, and pass readily into the 
gaseous state which they must assume before they are burnt. 
To the volatile nature of the hydrocarbons is due the flaming 
property of the coals containing themu 

The different kinds of coal such as non-bituminous or anthra- 
cite, slightly bituminous or anthracitic, semi-bituminous, and 
bituminous, of which an analysis is given in the annexed table, 
can be . distinguished by their appearance, but the character 
of different varieties of each kind cannot always be determined 
by the colour, lustre, cleavage, ^fec., as many suppose. 

The Anthracite, or hard stone-like coal of South Wales, is 
lustrous in appearance. It is difficult to bum, requiring a very 
strong draught, high temperature, and considerable atten- 
tion. When dry, it burns without flame or smoke, like coke, 
since it contains no hydrocarbons, and, although it gives out 
an intense local heat, it is not adapted for burning in a steam 
boiler furnace, and is consequently little used as a steam coal. 

Slightly bituminous, or Anthracitic coal, found abundantly 
in South Wales, contains a small amount of hydrocarbons, and 
is, for many kinds of boilers, decidedly the best steam coal we 
possess. No further proof of this is required than the large 
price it fetches for marine boilers, where semi-bituminous coal 
of good quality is to be had at a much cheaper rate. It is a free 
burning coal, usually with a short flame, and requires little atten- 
tion. It swells considerably, and falls rapidly to pieces in the 
furnace, but does not cake, and the best qualities yield but 
little clinker and ash. It is often called smokeless, but most 
of the best qualities emit a light vapoury smoke. It will 
not bear rough usage, and crumbles rapidly after long exposure 
to the atmosphere, which circumstance, together with the 
quantity lost in some descriptions by falling through the fire 
bars in consequence of its decrepitation by the heat, causes a 
large waste, often equal to 15 per cent. In consequence of 
this it is often advisable to mix this with a harder kind of 
coal, to enable the dust to be utilised. The small amount 
of skill and attention for smokeless and economical firing it 
requires when compared with most kinds of semi-bituminous 
coal, is actually the circumstance to which its greater value is 
due. 

The semi-bituminous coal containing a considerable, but 
varying amount of hydrocarbons, is more used than any other 
kind for steam boilers. Some descriptions are free burning. 
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whilst others cake very much ; all of good quality bum easily 
with an ordinary draught, and emit a considerable amount of 
smoke unless special care is used to prevent it. 

The best steam coals of this class are chosen for their small 
amount of ash and clinker, hardness, and nou -caking quality, 
which tend to diminish the attention required to bum them 
economically. The properties of semi-bituminous coal vary 
considerably, and it is almost impossible to tell the quality from 
the appearance, apart from such defects as are indicated by the 
presence of stone, iron pyrites, or other foreign matters. 
Many rich, small, hot coals that are not suitable for boiler 
furnaces when used alone, owing to their tendency to cake, can 
be successfully burnt if mixed with a harder free burning coal ; 
and, indeed, the best results both in evaporation, speed, and 
economy, are to be obtained by a judicious mixing of two or 
more properly selected descriptions of coaL Bituminous coal 
contains more tarry matter than the above, and is best utilised 
for gas making. 

The kind of coal containing the largest amount of bitumen, 
of which the Boghead Oannel may be taken as a type, although 
rather an extreme one, being regarded by some as not being a 
coal at all, is without lustre, of a greyish or browmsh black 
colour. It yields a very large quantity of ash and clinker, and 
is not suitable for steaming. It is employed almost exclusively 
for gas making, for which the large amount of contained hydro- 
carbons renders it most suitable. 

Coke is the solid carbon and other material left after the 
volatile ingredients are driven off by partial combustion in coke 
ovens, or by slow distillation in flue retorts. The former is 
much the best for boiler fueL Much small semi-bituminous 
caking coal, rich in carbon, but which would be comparatively 
worthless for boiler furnaces, forms into large pieces in the coke 
ovens, and becomes a valuable coke for locomotive boilers. 

Some patent fuels are also made by compressing into moulds 
and heating in retorts, small coal of good quality, that would 
otherwise be wasted. It is thus formed into compact solid 
blocks, without the expulsion of the hydrocarbons. Pitch 
or other combustible substances may be added when the coal 
does not contain a sufficient quantity of bituminous or pitchy 
matter to make it cohere properly. 
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The total heat of combustion of a substance such as coke or 
coal oaa b« fouod by taking the Btim of the quantities of heat 
which ore given b; the combiutioik of its oomponent parts 
taken separately. If we take, for example, the quality of 
coke given in the above table, we have for the total haat of 
combostion when completely burnt '94 lb. carbon x 14,500 — 
13630 units. This does not, however, give us the temperature 
of the remilting carbouio acid. To Gud this, the heat of com- 
bustion must be divided by the total weight of the gas multiplied 
by its specific heat, which we assume here to be constant at all 
temperatures. We have also to coDBidec the loss of tempera- 
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tare due to the absorption of heat by the nitrogen, which foims 
the principal balk of the air for oombustioni 

Weight of oxygen = 2*51 lbs. 
,, nitrogen — 8 '816 lbs. 



11 -326 lbs. of air. 

Carbonic acid 3-45 lbs. x '216 = '745 
Nitrogen . 8*82 lbs. X '244 = 2*152 

2-897 

Therefore elevation of temperature above atmosphere 

13630 



•2 89 



= 4716° Fahr. 



For the more complicated process of combustion, when coal is 
burnt, let us examine that of 1 lb. of average Newcastle coaL 
Here we have — 

Carbon - •8211bs. 
Hydrogen = '053 lbs. 
Oxygen = '057 lbs. 

Making allowance for the water due to the presence of the 
oxygen and hydrogen together we get — 



^ Ao53— ' 



(■««-f)-' 



Hydrogen = { 05^ ^ J = '046. 



The quantities therefore stand—- 



Carbon = *8211bs. 
Hydrogen = '046 „ 
Water = -064 „ 



Carbon -821 x 14500 = 11904 nnits of heat 
Hydrogen -046 x 62032 = 2853 „ 



14758 units of heat = 
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total heat of oombustion — 

Oxygen required for 0^ = 2 '18 lbs. 
„ „ HgO = -368 lbs. 



Total oxygen consnmed = 2*548 lbs. 
Associated nitrogen in air • = 8*918 lbs. 



Total qiumtity of air consumed • = 11*466 lbs. 

Resulting carbonic acid . . . 3 lbs. x '216 = -648 

(Water in coal . . '064 ^ 

Steam J „ from hydrogen > -478 lbs. x '480 = -229 

( burnt . . '414^ 

Nitrogen ..... 8*918 lbs. X •244 = 2*176 

3*053 



To find the elevation of temperature in this case we must 
deduct the latent heat in the steam from the total heat of oom- 
bustion, when we get — 

14758 - (966° X >4y8 )^ ^^g^o ^ ^^^^^^^ 
3*053 

of temperature above the atmosphere. 

We find from the above results that the total heat of com- 
bustion of coal compared with that of coke is greater, whilst 
the elevation of. temperature of the products is less. This is 
owing to the heat absorbed in raising the temperature of the 
increased quantity of air required in burning coal, and also in 
consequence of the heat rendered latent in evaporating the 
water in the fueL The respective temperatures here assigned 
are never realised in practice, owing to the cooling effect of the 
unbumt air, plates and material in the furnace. The quantity 
of heat absorbed by the ashes and other ingredients in the fuel, 
which is however comparatively small, should also be taken into 
account in estimating the exact temperature due to the combus- 
tion of any fueL 

The theoretical amount of air required for any given fuel 
depends upon the chemical composition of that fuel, and may 
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be obtained by the following formula where A = weight of air 
required — 



A = 12 C 4- 30 



(-t) 



For all kinds of coal and coke the minimum weight of air re- 
quired may be taken at^'121ba. per lb. of fuel, the variation on 
either side of this quantity being immaterial. 

It must not, however, be assumed that coal or coke can be 
properly burnt in a boiler furnace with anything like so small an 
amount of air as this. Since carbon cannot be economically burnt 
in the presence of the carbonic acid formed, this gas must be 
diluted with a considerable quantity of oxygen or air to be 
ready for combustion with the carbon it meets with. This 
necessary reserved quantity of air for dilution will vary in 
amount according to the manner of its distribution, and the 
Telocity with which it is forced amongst the burning fueL 

When the pieces of coal are small and of a caking nature 
they form into a large solid mass over the bars, restricting the 
passage of air to a few spaces, especially when the draught is 
moderate, and a large amount of oxygen passes in consequence 
unbumt through the fire. When the draught is severe good 
coking coal can be burnt with a good result, and some descrip- 
tions of this coal are highly prized by those who know how to 
use them. With slightly bituminous or semi-bituminous nou- 
caking coal in large or small pieces the bulk of air passe 1 
through the grate is more or less minutely divided, and more 
favourably diffused for combining with the carbon. 

From various experiments conducted under different circum- 
stances it appears that for an ordinary chimney draught the 
weight of air required for dilution may be taken as equal to 
that required for combustion. This gives us 24 lbs. as the 
quantity of air required for each pound of fuel. But when the 
air is driven with great velocity by a strong draught amongst 
the burning fuel the combination with the oxygen is more 
readily effected, and a smaller quantity of air is required. With 
very powerful chimney, or artificial draught, the weight of extra 
air required is found to be considerably less than the above, and 
may be taken as one and a half the minimum quantity, making 
18 lbs. per lb. of fuel 

In burning semi-bituminous steam coals a considerable quantity 
of fresh air is required for combining with the hydrocarbons 
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above the layer of coal, and mnst be admitted dii'eotly to the 
gases either at the furnace front or at the bridge, or, which i& 
perhaps better, at both, unless the furnace is specially designed 
for air admission to the sides or middle of the space above the 
fuel. Whichever plan is adopted too great care cannot be 
taken to admit the air in small jets by perforations or other 
means, especially when its direction is parallel with the current 
of gases. This ensures a better mixing, and prevents to a very 
material degree the undesirable cooling effect of introducing a 
large volume of cold air in one place, which is liable to defeat 
the end for which it is introduced. 

As the chemical action between the fuel and the oxygen can 
only take place when the two are in intimate contact, the 
rapidity and completeness of combustion and intensity of heat 
will be increased by increasing the number of points of contact, 
or by reducing the size of the pieces of fuel. The ultimate con- 
clusion to be drawn from this is that coal should be used as 
dust, or, still better, as gas, in order to afford the greatest 
facilities for perfect combustion. No doubt this conclusion is 
theoretically correct, and the latter mode will in time be brought 
largely into practice. The principal difficulty in the employ- 
ment of these methods, especially the former, is to arrive at 
and apply successfully the proper quantity of air for admixture. 

With boilers having a good chimney it is usual to have a 
damper for regulating the draught or altering the quantity of 
air admitted. For every description of boiler the most econo- 
mical rate of air admission will depend upon the general and 
detailed arrangement of furnace, quality of coal, ratio of grate 
area to effective heating surface, <Src. When this rate is 
exceeded, or, in other words, when the fire is forced, it does 
not of necessity follow that a large amount of unbumt oxygen 
will escape to the chimney. W^hether this will take place or 
not will depend upon the distribution and thickness of coal on 
the grate, facility afforded for mixing the air with the gases as 
they leave the furnaces, and amount of air introduced other- 
wise than through the fire bars. It may happen, as indeed it 
usually does with skilful firing, that the quantity of free oxygen 
in the chimney decreases as the force of the draught is increased, 
since the quantity of the coal properly consumed increases still 
more rapidly, in consequence of the more intimate contact 
with the oxygen caused by the more rapid draught. 

The evil of forced firing is generally to be found in the fact 
that the increased velocity of the gases diminishes the efficiency 
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of the heating surfaoe, as will be shown below, the quantity of 
heat extracted by the boiler depending upon the length of time 
the products of combustion are allowed to be in contact with 
the absorbing surface. 

Should, however, the volume of unbumt air diachaiged into 
the chimney increase with the forced firing the result will be a 
waste of heat equal in amount to that absorbed by the increased 
quantity of air admitted, in addition to the loss due to the in- 
creased velocity of the gases. 

"When the supply of air is too small imperfect combustion is 
the result, causing either smoke or the formation of carbonic 
oxide, or both, according to the nature of the fuel and distribu- 
tion of the air. The loss of heat owing to the formation of 
carbonic oxide is firequently 25 per cent, of the whole amount 
due to the most economical supply of air. The carbonic oxide 
is invisible, but its presence is sometimes revealed, especially in 
coke burning, when on opening the fire door it bums witii a 
blue flame, as it becomes ignited by contact with the cold fresh 
air. When burnt with oxygen at a high temperature the colour 
of the flame is yellow. 

Dry carbon bums without flame. When flame is seen above 
a coke or charcoal fire it is caused by the burning of carbonic 
oxide, or of hydrogen, which has found access to the fire either 
in the moisture absorbed by the fuel, or firom some steam or 
vapour pasfing through the bars with tiie draught. 

If we take the actual quantity of air required for burning 
coke as |, and that for semi-bituminous coal as double the 
theoretical quantity, we shall find the elevations of temperature 
to be respectively 3215^ and 2478% the total heat of combus- 
tion being as above 14630 units and 14758 units. 

The distinction is here seen between the total heat of com- 
bustion and the temperature of the products of combustion, or 
between the quantity and intensity of heat, the latter being 
much greater in fuel containing littie or no hydrogen, although 
a less quantity of heat ia produced. The cause of this is 
evident : in buming, carbon requires for its perfect combustion 
but one third the weight of oxygen or air required by an equal 
amount of hydrogen, producing a corresponding small weight of 
carbonic acid, compared with the steam produced by the com- 
bustion of the hydrogen, ^gain, the specific heat of carbonic 
Udd gas is less than one-quarter that of steam, and it is upon 
the weight and specific heat of the products of combustion that 
their temperature depends as well as their total heat of com- 
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bu8tion.> Moreover, in burning dry carbon or coke, there ia 
but little or no steam to render latent any of the heat. 

But the intensity of the heat given out by a piece of coal 
during its combustion will be proportionate to the rapidity with 
which it barns. The element of time is therefore of great 
importance in considering the heating effect of any given kind 
of fuel. The theoretical intensity of heat of two different 
qualities of coal, calculated from their chemical analysis, might 
be nearly alike, yet, with the same ordinary draught one kind 
might be a quick burning '' lively " coal, of loose structure, 
developing an intense heat during its rapid combustion in a 
boiler furnace, whilst the other may be very compact and slow 
burning, the heat developed not being intense compared with 
the first. The calorific intensity of slow burning coal ia 
diminished by the loss of heat that takes place by conduction 
and radiation. 

Although the combustion of hydrogen produces the largest 
amount of heat of any known combustible under favourable 
conditions, the large quantity of air required for its combustion 
in an ordinary boiler furnace renders the attainment of a high 
temperature by it impossible. 

The reason is thus obvious for making coal into coke and 
wood into charcoal when a very high temperature is required. 
A given quantity of coal properly burnt, and where the heat is 
all utilised, will evaporate more water than the same weight of 
coke, but twenty times the weight of coal cannot in practice be 
made to produce the same temperature that is produced by the 
. 3ke, and this is why it is so valuable for smelting purposes 
where an intense heat is required and where the products of 
combustion are brought into contact with the material to be 
heated. 

The following are the temperatures T produced by the perfect 
combustion of 1 lb. of substance with its minimum quantity of 
air, and T' the temperature of 1 lb. with oxygen without 
nitrogen :— 

Hydrogen : T = g2032-(966'^ x 9) ^ ^g o j^ t' = 1 2346^ 
^ * (28 X -244) + (9 X -480) 

Carbon: T =- ; ^^^^^ , = 4723° & T' = 18308'' 

(3-67x-216) + (9-33x-244) 
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Carbonic Oxide : T = , ^^ = 5233** 

(l-67x-21t)) + (2x-:i44) 

and T' = 12738° 

(3 145 X -216) + (1.287 x -48) + (12 x -244) 

The flame of a fire is usually not so liot by contact as the 
incandescent faeL With many anthracite coals which require 
a strong draught and a high temperature for their combustion, 
the intense heat is concentrated near the fire bars, rendering 
them liable to waste. In order to prevent this the method has 
been employed of placing water beneath the fire grate, which on 
evaporating passes through the fire above, and is decomposed 
into its oonstituent oxygen and hydrogen. The latter, on 
burning with flame, distributes the heat better through the 
furnace, and renders it more effective for heating crudbles or 
other articles, only a small part of which are brought into contact 
with the incandescent coaL 

In practice, the whole available quantity of heat produced in 
a boiler furnace is never utilised. There is usually a large 
amount lost by radiation, which will depend upon the arrange- 
ment, condition, and material of the furnace, and may be taken 
as a rule at from 5 to 10 per cent. The amoimt of heat lost 
by the hot ashes, clinkers, and fuel falling through the bars 
varies from 1 ^ to 15 per cent. In ordinary practice it may be 
taken at 10 per cent. There is a laige amount, seldom less 
than 25 per cent, wasted by the gases escaping at a high tem«^ 
perature, from 400° to 700° into the chimney. The total 
amount available for evaporation is therefore but 60 per cent. 
in the best average practice with internally fired boilers. The 
average amount utilised in externally fired boilers is only about 
50 per cent. 

In using coal containing a large amount of hydro-carbons, a 
great loss often occurs by their escaping unbumt. With care 
this loss may be, to a great extent, avoided, yet some authorities 
estimate the evaporative power of various classes of coal by the 
amount of fixed carbon they contain. 

Taking the temperature of the escaping gases on leaving the 
boiler to be the same for coke and coal, say 600" or 538° above 
the atmosphere, which is the average temperature to ensure the 
best draught we have for coke, with \ air for dilution, 838° x 
4.24 = 2281 units of heat ; and for coal, with 2 air for dilution, 
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538° X 5*77 = 3104 uuits. These are equivalent to an evapo- 
ration at 212° of 2*3 and 3*2 lbs of water respectively per 
pound of fuel. 

This shows that there is a greater loss in the escaping gases 
from the combustion of coal as compared with that of coke, on 
account of their greater weight and specific heat, and the heating 
surface should therefore be made proportionately greater, or the 
grate area less, to obtain the same evaporative efficiency, other 
conditions of evaporation being equal in both cases. 

Apart from indicating the presence of ash, sulphur, l^ld 
other deleterious ingredients, and the decided scarcity, or other- 
wise, of hydrogen and oxygen, the ultimate composition of any 
description of coal aflfords but little assistance in determining 
its value for different purposes. Nearly the same quantities of 
elements in different coals may arrange themselves before and 
during combustion, so as to produce very different series of 
compounds. Analysis shows but slight difference in the 
quantities of the ingredients present in the best house, steam, 
coking and gas coals of the semi-bituminous and bituminous 
kinds, and yet the difference in the comparative quantities of 
coke and gas they yield is very great. It is only by actual trial 
under different conditions of combustion that the value of any 
kind of coal can be ascertained. Not can the theoretical 
calorific value deduced from the chemical composition be taken 
as a certain indication of the evaporative value attainable in 
practice. No doubt evaporative results from various kinds of 
coals bearing the same proportion to their theoretical calorific 
power can be obtained by carefully constructing and managing 
the furnace and boiler to suit the coal to be burnt ; but of two 
kinds of coal giving about equally good evaporative results 
when burnt to their best advantage, that requiring the least 
amount of attention in firing will naturally be most highly 
prized. 

Numerous experiments, with conflicting results, have been 
conducted by the rival North country and South Wales coal- 
owners to determine the comparative value of the steam coals 
from their respective districts. The most trustworthy results 
of these experiments are given in the annexed table. These 
were obtained under conditions favourable to the combustion 
and absorption of heat from the best descriptions of each kind 
of coal, which prove that there is but little difference in their 
evaporative value, when the hydro-carbons of the send-bitumi- 
nous North country coals are properly and effectively consumed ; 
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these are more combustible or bom more *^ lively" than the 
best slightly-bituminous or best steam ooals of South Wales, 
and are therefore superior in rapidity of combustion and evapo- 
rative velocity per foot of fire grate, or, in other words, can 
raise more steam in a given time. When speed of evaporation 
is a desideratum, the semi-bituminous ooals have a decided 
advantage over their rivals. They are also about 60 per cent, 
harder to resist hammering and rough usage than the others, 
which, when broken by a hammer, splinter into fragments 
whilst th& semi-bituminous ooals merely break through their 
lines of cleavage. 

These experiments prove that with care, semi-bituminous 
coals of good quality can be burnt without any smoke, and that 
their evaporative power is increased when the formation of 
smoke is properly prevented. 

The results obtained in the experiments by dint of great 
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care and skill in firing and arranging the furnace for each kind 
of coal are considerably higher than are attained in ordinary 
work, and more especially in the case of the semi-bituminoas 
coal, where the necessary attention required for economical 
smoke prevention cannot always be counted upon. The soot 
deposited from the flame of these coals soon forms a coating 
over the heating surface, which cannot be removed so frequently 
in actual work as during a series of experiments, and speedily 
impairs the steaming power of the boiler. Forcing the fires 
then becomes necessary, unless there be a large margin of boiler 
power, and both smoke prevention and evaporative economy 
become well-nigh impossible. The facility offered by good 
North country coals for rapid combustion tends greatly to cause 
carelessness on the part of the fireman, and it may be questioned 
whether their great combustibility is always an advantage, 
leading as it does to wasteful consumption ; the required evapo- 
ration being maintained by ^' blazing away '' the coals, instead 
of close attention to the stoking and keeping a well-spread 
and clean fire. 

With the same description of boiler and furnace the heat of 
the escaping gases, when long-fiamiug semi-bituminous coals are 
burnt, is likely to be higher than vhen coals having a shorter 
flame are used. With the former the generation of the heat is 
spread over a greater length of surface by the long flame, and 
has consequently a shorter run for its absorption. In the latter 
case nearly all tiie heat at a very high temperature is generated 
on the bars, and can be taken up by the greater length of 
surface it has to traverse. For this reason shorter grates are 
required in burning semi-bituminous or long flaming coal than 
for a coal containing a less quantity of volatile ingredients, such 
as the South Wales steam coal, in order to obtain the same 
evaporative economy. This has been proved by numerous 
experiments, and also that the provisions for air admission and 
mode of firing best adapted for one kind of coal may be totally 
unfitted for another kind. The type of boiler and furnace should 
always be adapted to the kind and quality of coal to be em- 
ployed. It is no exaggeration that boilers and furnaces can be 
selected which would give 60 per cent, higher duty with one 
kind of coal than with another, whilst in other boilers the 
superiority might be reversed. 

In conducting competitive coal trials in any given locality the 
coal that has been carried the greatest distance is likely to be in 
the worst condition for testing. South Wales coal tested on 
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the Tyne is placed at a disadvantage with its rival, which can 
be procured fresh wrought from the pit, whilst at Cardiff the 
advantage would be on the other side. Owing, however, to 
the friable nature of the best Welsh steam coal, it deteriorates 
much more rapidly than its rival from the north, by shipment and 
transport, as well as by lying in store exposed to the atmosphere. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SMOKE PREVENTION AND FIRING. 

Is consideriDg the rationale of smoke making and prevention, 
it is advisable at the outset to explain what smoke really is, as 
there exists considerable misunderstandiDg on this point. 

When a fresh charge of semi-bituminous ooals, such as ordinary 
North country house coal is thrown on to the fire, in sufficient 
quantity to prevent the immediate formation of flame, a volume 
of gas or vapour usually of a dark yellow or brown, or bluish 
black colour, as seen against the dark background of the fire- 
place, is given off. The quantity evolved will be greatest 
when the coal is very smalL This gas, or vapour, is commonly 
called smoke, but it is not what is meant by that term when 
used in speaking of the smoke-nuisance, and does not deposit 
soot. The colour of the gas as it issues &om the chimney will 
greatly depend upon the character and distance of the back- 
ground against which it is seen, upon the nature of the light it 
is seen by, whether it is transmitted or reflected, the former 
lending a yellowish, and the latter a bluish, tint. 

Against a dark background of brickwork or hills, it appears 
grey or blue ; against dark clouds, light brown or grey, or is 
not visible at all ; and against white clouds or a blue sky, brown 
or yellow, but never quite black, or like true smoke. 

If a sheet of white paper be held over the vapour as it 
escapes from the coal and there is no flame, the sheet 
will become slowly coated with a sticky matter of brown 
colour difficult to remove, and having a strong tarry or 
sulphurous smell. This colour and smell are due to the tarry 
matter, sulphur, and other volatile ingredients in the gas. 
Deprived of these colouring matters, the vapour is a carburetted 
hydrogen (chiefly oleflant gas, and marsh gas), or a chemical 
mixture of hydrogen and carbon, and nearly the same as the 
colourless jgas by which our houses are lighted. 

When the charge of coals and the escaping coloured gases 
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have Attained a considerable temperature, the latter can be 
ignited on the application of a light or by stirring the fire. No 
coloured vapour will now be visible above the flame as seen 
against the back of the fireplace, bnt if we hold a clean sheet of 
paper above the flame, we shall find along with a greatly dimi- 
ni^ed amount of adhesive colouring matter a deposit of soft 
black smuts, or particles of carbon, diflerent in colour and 
nature from the other deposit. A chemical change has taken 
place, one result of which is the appearance of these carbon 
particles which were not visible before. The carburetted 
hydrogen gas on becoming ignited is converted into flame, or in 
other words, by the aid of the heat the hydrogen of the gas has 
entered into chemical union with the oxygen of the air, pro- 
ducing flame and heat by their union and forming water, 
which passes off in invisible steam. At the same time, the 
carbon, which was present although invisible in the gas, has 
been liberated, and is partially consumed and partially deposited 
on the cold paper in minute visible particles. 

In an open fireplace where the surrounding temperature is 
low the ignition of the hydrogen, and consequently the forma- 
tion of flame is essential to the liberation of these carbonaceous 
particles which in their minute state are carried aloft by the 
ascending current of steam and gases, or are deposited as soot 
on the surfaces with which they come in contact. It is the 
volume of vapour and gases coloured by the carbon particles 
that forms smoke, properly so called. On issuing from the 
chimney these particles, if not carried away by their enveloping 
medium which is always of considerable volume (a ton of coal 
properly consumed giving off nearly half a ton of water), 
would fall at once as a cloud of light black dust. The colour of 
the smoke will be light or dark according to the proportion of 
carbon particles present in the gases. 

The carbon contained in our lighting gas can be rendered 
visible, in a somewhat similar manner to the above, by pressing 
a cold white plate or saucer down upon a jet of burning gas. 
As the olefiant and marsh gases issue from the burner they are 
decomposed by the heat ; the hydrogen is partially separated 
from the carbon, and being more inflammable, bums first with 
flame, in which the carbon particles are highly heated. If 
sufficient oxygen can come in contact with the carbon while 
still at a high temperature, it will be burnt without smoke, but 
by cooling it with the surface of the plate before the combina- 
tion is effected, the carbon is deposited as very fine soot. 
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Smoke may be formed even with an abundant supply of 
oxygen at hand for combination with the carbon, by cooling 
down the flame below the temperature necessary for igniting the 
carbon, before the union is effected. This may be done by 
surrounding the flame with a good conductor of heat at a low 
temperature. 

It would thus appear that the liberation of the carbonaceous 
particles, and consequently the appearance of true smoke takes 
place only after the formation of flame. This is true only so 
far as it applies to an open fireplace, or jet of lighting gas, 
where the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere is 
low. 

In close furnaces where a high temperature is maintained, 
the carbon may be liberated from the gases by the heat without 
the combination of the hydrogen, and consequently without the 
presence of flame, smoke or soot being the possible result, as 
in the other case. 

Smoke in all cases can be avoided simply by bringing a 
supply of fresh air in contact with the carbon while it is red 
hot in the flame, or at a sufficiently high temperature to combine 
with the oxygen. The combination passes off as invisible 
carbonic acid gas. 

What is required then is the presence of sufficient air and a 
sufficiently high temperature. In our domestic fireplaces, we 
usually have the former, but as a very small quantity passes 
through the bars, the great bulk is of a very low temperature, 
and steals away the heat before the chemical union of the 
carbon and oxygen can be effected. In a boiler furnace, on the 
other hand, there is always a sufficiently high temperature, 
unless the furnace be choked with fresh fuel ; but the supply 
of air, especially above the fuel, is too often wanting. The 
supply of air in sufficient quantity to the upper portion of the 
furnace, at the back, or front, or middle, or sides, is the object 
of all good plans for smoke prevention. 

A mode of getting rid of the smoke by consuming it was 
formerly frequently, and still is to some extent resorted to with- 
out the direct introduction of air to the hot gases. The smoke 
once formed, is allowed to mix with carbonic acid at a high 
heat, a second furnace being sometimes provided for the pur- 
pOi^Cy when the solid particles of carbon are dissolved in the gas 
producing carbonic oxide. The result of this method is a 
considerable waste instead of a saving pf fuel, although the 
appearance of smoke may be prevented. The plan might be 

N 
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rendered economical by the introduction of & supply of fresh 
air at the right time and place. 

As flame is essential to the production of smoke at a low 
surrounding temperature, it is evident that if the hydrocarbons 
can be expelled without flame, and the temperature at the same 
time kept down, there will be no smoke. In order to carry 
this into practice it is only necessary to dampen the coals 
sufficiently with water or to mix with them some substance, 
such as bark, containing moisture. The absorption of the heat 
by the fresh charge of coals and steam given ofif along with the 
ganes as well as its interception by the caking of the coal 
which is increased by this treatment, keeps the upper portion 
of the furnace at so low a temperature, that the hydrocarbons 
escape in the unburnt state, without the formation of real 
smoke, but at a great sacrifice of fuel and speed of evaporation. 

The prevention of smoke by this method is sometimes 
wrongly ascribed to the water introduced along with the coal, 
being decomposed by the heat, when the liberated oxygen is 
said to combine with the carbonaceous particles. But unfortu- 
nately for this theory, when the hydrocarbons do ignite, the 
pre!«ence of water seems rather to increase the quantity of 
smoke than diminish it 

Ar has been already observed, steam can be decomposed by 
passing it through a body of incandescent fuel, and the method 
is of service in some melting furnaces, but it is difficult to 
perceive how any economical advantage is to be obtained by 
applying it to boiler furnaces (unless it is wanted for making 
flame), where it is also likely to reduce the firebars very rapidly. 

Again, by regulating the draught, and by simply throwing 
on t^ufficient coal to choke and cool the furnace, the ignition of 
the hydrocarbons can be prevented, but as they pass ofif un- 
consumed, this method of smoke prevention is also very wasteful 
of fuel, besides having the disadvantage of making steam slowly 
and intermittently, especially when the coal is of a caking 
nature, since it cannot be stirred before the hydrocarbons have 
escaped. 

Some plans to prevent smoke by closing the damper and so 
reducing the draught at the time of firing have been tried, and 
have always, failed, except where the formation of flame has 
been prevented. The draught should be increased instead of 
diminished for a short time after firing, in order to give the 
most ei onomical result. 

With a view to obviate the chilling influence of the boiler 
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plates, which extinguish the flame coming in contact with them 
before the combustion of the carbon particles is completed, 
various plans have been tried for completing the combustion in 
fire brick reverberatory furnaces erected in front of the boiler. 

In furnaces of this kind there is often a greater loss of heat 
by radiation and conduction than in a furnace either inside of 
or directly underneath the boiler, and the extra cost involyed 
in their erection and maintenance not being compensated by 
any corresponding saving in fuel, operates against their general 
adoption. This plan of delaying the utilisation of the heat 
until the combustion is complete is no doubt theoretically 
correct, but most attempts to carry it out in practice have 
failed in economy, probably owing to the loss of the radiant 
heat from the incandescent fueL 



FIBTNQ. 

The thickness of the fire and its mode of distribution on the 
grate must be regulated by the size, quality, and nature of the 
fuel, the force of the draught and the facilities for effective air 
admission. When coke and good-sized coals, containing a 
small proportion of hydrocarbons are used, sufficient air for 
perfect combustion can be made to pass through the fire bars 
with a good draught, provided that the fire, generally speaking, 
does not exceed 8" in thickness. With a forced draught, as in 
locomotive boilers, this thickness may be greatly increased, but 
it is dependent in a great measure upon the size of the pieces 
and character of the fueL 

By careful firing, and admitting a sufficient quantity of fresh 
air directly to the hydrocarbons, nearly any kind of semi- 
bituminous steam coal can be burnt without smoke. 

In using round semi- bituminous non-caking coal of the best 
quality, a fire in ordinary sized furnaces from 10" to 14* 
thick is the best for economical combustion, care being taken 
that sufficient, but not too much, air is admitted for admixture 
with the combustible gases whilst they are still at a very high 
temperature. The best mode of firing most kinds of good smoky 
coal of this description is to pile it up on the dead plate, in order 
to allow the volatile ingredients to be expelled by the heat radiated 
and diffused through the furnace. These ingredients, mixing 
with an adequate supply of air entering through the provisions 
in the furnace door or front, ignite in passing over the hoi 

fuel, and are completely consumed. 

N 2 
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The mass piled tip at the door becomes gradually converted 
into coke, and on being pushed forward over the fire at the next 
charge is burnt principally by the air which passes through the 
bars. Some furnaces require to be altered for the successful carry- 
ing out of this ^^ coking " method of firing, which gives the 
most economical, though not the most rapid evaporation. The 
pieces of coal should not be introduced larger than the size of 
a man's fist. The fire will require recharging every 20 or 30 
minutes, according to the draught, combustibility of the coal, 
and size of furnace. 

If the coal is small and cakes very much, this plan is not 
admissible, and regular firing with moderate charges at from 10 
to 15 minutes' intervals must be adopted. With two furnaces, it 
is best to fire alternately, and not one immediately after the 
other, in order to maiatain as much as possible a steady 
evaporation, and to prevent a double volume of smoke appear- 
ing in case any should be produced. When the width of the 
furnace permits, it is also advisable in most cases to employ 
'^ side " firing, that is, to throw the coal on each side of the 
fire alternately, always leaving one side bright, so as not to 
cool the whole furnace at once. This method is preferable to 
the " spreading" system which is commonly employed. Theirs 
can be no doubt that this last is the best mode of firing for 
rapid evaporation, but it is the least economical and the most 
difficult for avoiding smoke making, unless very small charges 
at short intervals are introduced. 

The number of shovelfuls thrown on at each charge with both 
side firing and spreading firing will vary from 4 to 1 2, according 
to the size and quality of fuel, intensity of draught, and speed 
of evaporation required. 

In using small coals — slack, duff, pease, or beans, the gases 
are disengaged almost instantaneously when a charge is thrown 
on to a hot fire, and cause a difficulty of admixture with the air, 
even when a sufficient supply is present. The only way to 
prevent smoke when using slack, without wetting it, is to keep 
up an almost continuous firing with small charges in order to 
aid the mixing of air with the gases. With limited boiler 
power, however, this method cannot be successfully employed, 
as the cooling effect of the large and frequent volume of cold 
air entering through the open furnace door checks the quick 
raising of steam, and even where the boiler power allows of 
this plan being carried out, the volume of air which passes 
"burnt is far too large to render the employment of such a 
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method consistent with & due regard for the economy of 
fuel. 

For the most economical method of burning slack without 
producing smoke, mechanical firing must be resorted to. Tbi« 
enables a small and regular supply of fuel to be introduced 
without the admission of too much air ; in fact, the supply of 
air may by more than one method of mechanical firing be too 
much restricted, and cause a waste of heat by the production of 
carbonic oxide. This is, however, seldom the case and the error 
of having too thin and open a fire, which allows too much air to 
pass off unbumt, is the rule. 

' The steady evaporation ensured by a good arrangement of 
mechanical firing is sometimes a serious objection to its employ* 
ment, where the quantity of steam required varies quickly and 
to a considerable amount. Another objection urged against 
most systems of mechanical firing is that the speed of evapora- 
tion is inferior to hand firing. This can in most cases be ob- 
viated by altering the rate of feeding, thickness of fire, and 
details of furnace. 

With good round coal, hand firing is preferable to any de* 
Bcription of mechanical firing, with respect to both rapidity and 
economy of evaporation, whilst very little skill is required for 
a satisfactory prevention of smoke when there is sufficient boiler 
power. 

The size of the perforations for the admission of air through 
the furnace front should not exceed ^" diameter, and the sum 
of their areas should not be less than 2" per square foot of fire 
grate, and in some cases requires to be as much as 5" per square 
foot of grate surface. 

Perforated dead-plates are sometimes used with advantage, 
and in many cases when the supply entering by the perforations 
is not sufficient for consuming the smoke, the furnace door may 
be left ajar for a minute or two after firing. 

As to whether the admission of air above the fire requires to 
be regulated for the different stages of combustion, there is a 
diversity of opinion. It is contended that as the largest amount 
is required when the gases are evolved immediately after firing, 
the quantity admitted, when constant, must be too great for 
the last stages of combustion if merely sufficient for the first, 
and a loss of heat must be the result This argument applies 
with greatest force to the spreading system, where the requisite 
quantity of air after charging is greatest, and where the escape 
ot the gases is soonest completed. But when the coking system 
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IB employed the evolation of the hydrocarbonii is more gradual 
and continues for some length of time, during the whole of 
which the admission of air is necessary. Experiments, recorded 
by Peclet, on a boiler with provisions for admittiug air above 
the fuel, having an area of '16 the air space of the fire grate, 
showed that the quantity introduced through the bars imme* 
diately after each charge was Tery small ; that the quantity 
increased as the coal became converted into coke, and at the 
end of the interval between firing it was about four times as 
great as at the beginning. The quantity of air admitted by 
the openings above the fuel remained nearly constant. 

These results distinctly show that with any but the coking 
system of firing, the air admission above the fuel should only 
last until the hydrocarbons are expelled, that is, two or three 
minutes after firing. 

With a constant admission of air to the upper part of the 
furnace, even on the coking principle, the speed of evaporation 
is usually diminished, although smoke is prevented. This is 
why so many engiDcers and firemen object to the plan of ad- 
mitting air above the fire. 

The difiiculty caused by the diminution in the speed of 
evaporation points to the greatest obstacle economical smoke- 
preventers have to contend with, namely, the want of sufficient 
boiler power. There are many boilers worked so hard that the 
admission of air above the fuel in barely sufficient quantity to 
prevent smoke, reduces the rate of evaporation below that re- 
quired. Boilers working under such conditions are burning 
their fuel with a great waste, and although the evaporation 
may be rapid it is at a sacrifice of economy. On the other 
hand, the fact of the necessity of having so much boiler power, 
shows that the cooling effect of admitting a considerable quan- 
tity to prevent smoke may not always be economicaL 

The fact is, that in many cases no economical gain has been 
obtained by a complete smoke-prevention but just the reverse. 
This may be accounted for on the supposition that the increase 
of heat due to the burning of the hydrocarbons is sometimes 
counterbalanced by the lowering of the temperature by the ex- 
cess of air after the fuel is converted into coke, or that there is 
an excessive admission of air when the hydrocarbons are evolved, 
or that the facilities for mixing the air with the gases at the 
right time and place are insufficient. Pedet records some ex- 
periments where it was found that so long as there was a larger 
volume of carbonic acid than free oxygen in the escaping cur* 
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renty the smoke was thick ; that it began to dear when the two 
volnmes were equal, and disappeared when the volume of free 
oxygen was equal to twice that of the carbonic acid. 

It is frequently found necessary to shorten the fire grate in 
order to maintain the evaporative economy, when a furnace is 
altered with a view to prevent smoke by admitting air directly 
to the gases evolved from the coaL In very mapy boilers the 
length of fire grate is excessive. Whenever it exceeds 6 feet it 
is almost certain to be productive of waste, as the grate beyond 
tliis length is beyond the control of the stoker in the majority 
of furnaces. Indeed, there are thousands of boilers working 
with 6-foot gretes, which might with great advantage be reduced 
by from 12 to 24 inches in length. A large grate by burning 
more fuel will raise more steam in a given time than a smaller 
grate, but the increase of evaporation will not bo proportionate 
to the increased quantity of fuel consumed. The shorter the 
grate the more economical will be the consumption. In fact, 
the economical limit to shortening the grate* is only fixed by the 
power of producing sufficient steam without burning the ooal 
too rapidly for complete combustion, by distressing the fire with 
too frequent stirring. 

Oases are to be found where the difiiculty of keeping a very 
large grate oovered increases so rapidly with the strength of the 
draught, that the production of steam is actually reduced as the 
draught is increased, in spite of the greater consumption of fueL 
This is owing to the quantity of unburnt air, which passes 
through one portion of the grate, increasing more rapidly than 
the quantity of heat generated on the rest of the grate. In 
such cases a reduction of the size of the grate, or force of the 
draught, will be followed both by speed and economy of evapo- 
ration, and less attention will be required in firing. 

The bars of internally fired boilers are frequently placed too 
high, the advantages of a large combustion space to aid the 
mixing of the air with the hydrocarbons, of a large furnace 
surface for absorbing the radiant heat from the fuel, and of a 
thick fire for burning all kinds of good steam coal, being too 
frequently sacrificed for the single advantage of an inch or two 
more width of grate. 

The distance of the bars from the bottom of externally fired 
boilers may be varied within considerable limits, according to 
the size of boiler, intensity of draught, nature of coal, and 
thickness of fire. A distance of 14" or 16" from the surface of 
the lire to the boiler plates appears to be about the best average 
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height. By increasing the distance much of the effei-t of the 
radiant heat is lost, and by briDging the fire too n^ar the boiler 
there is a liability of damaging the plates, and of extinguishing 
the flame, impairing the combustion, and producing smoke. 

The weight of fuel in pounds per hour burnt on each square 
foot of grate is termed the rate of. combustion, and depends 
upon the draught and combustibility of the fueh The rate of 
combustion varies with different classes of boilers, and in dif- 
ferent districts. The following may be taken as the average 
practice with semi-bituminous coals. 

lbs. per square foot 
of grate per hour. 

Lowest rate of combustion in Cornish boilers 4 

Usual rate in Cornish boilers . . .10 

Usual rate in externally fired and internally 

fired Factory boilers . , . . 10 to 18 

Usual rate in Marine boilers . . . 14 to 26 

„ „ in Locomotive boilers, with blast 

pipe 60 to 130 

The maximum rate of combustion of semi-bituminous steam 
coal, with air-admission through the grate and above the fire 
and with chimney draught, is about 40 lbs., but the evaporative 
economy decreases rapidly with a combustion exceeding 301b8. 
The maximum rate of slightly-bituminous steam coal with air- 
admission through the grate only is about 35 lbs., but even 
below this rate the intense heat given out by these coals has 
been found to fuse the bars rapidly. Their evaporative economy 
decreases with a more rapid rate of combustion than 26 lbs. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

HEATING SURFACE. 

The evaporative power of a boiler mainly depends upon the 
efficiency of its heating surface, whose duty is to transfer the 
heat from the products of combustion without to the water 
within. 

The heat is communicated to the trausmitting surface in two 
different ways, — by radiation and by contact ; and from two 
or three different hot masses in the furnace, viz., the solid in- 
candescent fuel, the flame, and the hot gases produced by com- 
bustion. Beyond the furnace bridge or tube plate the heat is 
imparted by contact and radiation from the flame and gases 
only. 

The amount of heat transmitted by radiation from one body 
to another diminishes as the square of the distance between the 
bodies increases. The effect on auy surface is also diminished 
by any increase in the inclination at which the rays fall 
upon it. 

The radiation from solid incandescent fuel is greater than 
from flame, whilst transparent hot gases scarcely radiate any 
heat at all. The more intense the contact heat of the flame 
by thorough mixture with the air, the less is the heat by 
radiation. 

Conduction is the transfer of heat either between the par- 
ticles of the same body, or between the parts of different bodies 
in contact, and it is distinguished respectively as internal and 
external conduction. The rate at which the former takes place 
in metal plates is very much greater than the latter, where the 
heat passes from the hot mass to the plates, and from these 
again to the water. 

The efficiency of any heating surface may be defined as the 

proportion borne by the amount of heat it transmits to the 

whole amount available for transmission, and in this sense the 

term efficiency will be here used. The conditions on which 

this efficiency depends are as follows :-^ 

K 8 
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1 . The extent of surfaoe acted upon by the heat and in con- 
tact with the water. 

2. Its position and arrangement with respect to the heating 
medium on one side and the water on the other. 

3. The nature, condition, and thickness of the solid body 
forming the heating surface. 

4. The difference of temperature between the heat on one 
side of the solid body and the water and steam on the other. 

5. The time allowed for the transmission of heat. 

6. The nature of the heating medium, and the manner in 
which the heat is communicated, whether from incandescent 
fuel, flame, or heated gas, and whether the heat is communi- 
cated by radiation or by contact. 

1. In estimating the extent of heating surface it is customary 
to take the whole area of furnace, combustion chamber, flues, 
water tubes, (&c., in contact with the heat on one side and the 
water and steam on the other, and to consider the evaporative 
power of the boiler as proportional to the total number of square 
feet of surface thus found. It is evident this method would be 
correct if every unit of heating surface possessed the same 
trauRmitting value. As we shall presently see, however, this is 
not the case, and although the efficiency of the surface may be 
increased by extending it, it does not follow that the increase of 
efficiency is in direct proportion to the increase of extent, but 
i» greatly dependent upon the other conditions enumerated. 

2. Owing to the low conducting power of water the applica- 
tion of heat to its upper surface is almost entirely useless for 
warming the mass of water beneath. Inflammable liquids floating 
on water can be burnt without raising it 1° in temperature, 
whilst generating sufficient heat to evaporate the whole mass if 
applied below instead of above. 

In order to obtain the greatest effect the heat should be 
applied to the bottom of a vessel containing water, and when 
the heating medium is inside a vessel surrounded by water it 
should be applied to the crown. In both cases the heat is dif- 
fused through the liquid mass by convection. When water is 
heated it becomes lighter and ascends, being displaced by a 
descending column of colder water ; but when the water is heated 
by the bottom of a vessel or tube with which it is in contact, on 
becoming lighter it clings to the surface above it, and diffuses 
no heat downwards. 

In Tredgold's work on the steam engine it is recorded: — 
" Mr. Armstrong found that a cubical metallic box, submerged 
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in water, and heated from within, generated steam from its 
upper surface more than twice as fast per unit of area than it 
did from the sides when vertical, and that the bottom yielded 
none at alL These remarkable differences are owing to the 
difficulty with which steam separates from a vertical surface to 
give place to fresh charges of water, and to the impossibility of 
leaving the inverted surface at all. By slightly inclining the 
box the elevated side much more easily parted with the steam, 
and the rate of evaporation was increased ; while on the depressed 
side the steam hung so sluggishly as to lead to an overheating 
of the metal." 

A flat horizontal surface not too far above the layer of fuel 
is usually considered to be the most favourable for raising 
steam. By being made concave to the fire it has, however, the 
further advantages of being still better adapted for receiving 
the radiant heat ; of facilitating the access of fresh supplies of 
water to replace the heated ascending particles, and thereby 
promoting the circulation ; of boiling off the matters deposited 
from the water, and so preventing incrustation ; and of being 
stronger, and in some cases more durable. 

Next in efficiency to the flat surface with the water above 
comes the sloping surface surrounding the fire, which is superior 
to one in a vertical position, as it receives the rays of heat at a 
more favourable angle, and allows the steam bubbles to escape 
more freely. The sides of locomotive fire boxes for these 
reasons, as well as for improving the size of the usually too con- 
tracted water spaces, are best made sloping, although the area 
of the crown is thereby somewhat diminished. 

In the locomotive class of boilers the fire box tube plate acts 
perhaps as effectively as the crown in transmitting the heat per 
unit of area, the rapid impingement of the flame and hot gases 
against it compensating for any disadvantage due to its vertical 
position. The efficiency of the crown is too often impaired by 
its top hamper, in the shape of stays, ferrules, bolts, &c 

From what has already been stated it is obvious that the 
value of any horizontal surface beneath the fire, whether flat or 
curved, is inappreciable, and not worth consideratipn as heating 
surfEuse. In externally fired boilers the heating surface is 
usually convex to the fire. This is by many regarded as in- 
ferior to a concave surface, probably because it is not so well 
adapted for directly receiving the radiant heat from the fire, and 
does not appear to offer an equal facility for circulation. The 
results obtained from this description of surface in actual work 
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do not appear to verify this conclusion. The inferior evapora- 
tive power usually alleged of the ordinary externally fired 
boiler is, in great measure, due to the dissipation of heat in the 
furnace. 

Where the containing vessel is surrounded by the heating 
medium, as in water tube boilers, and in the ^^ bouillenrs" of 
elephant boilers, the top side cannot be considered as effective 
heating surface, in consequence of the manner in which the 
steam remains in contact with it. The efficiency of these tubes 
surrounded by heat should increase rapidly with the pressure, 
since the space occupied by the steam will decrease as the pres- 
sure is augmented, and the circulation will be improved. The 
sides hold an intermediate position between the top and bottom, 
which latter may be taken as completely effective in absorbing 
and transmitting the heat. Taking the efficiency of the top as 
0, and that of the bottom as 1, that of each of the two sides 
will consequently be ^, and the average of the whole circum- 
ference 

showing that the whole surface utilises only one half the 
quantity of heat it would utilise if it were all equally as effective 
as the bottom. In like manner the effective area of a tube 
internally heated will be found to be only one-half its total 
area. In plain cylindrical externally fired boilers only the 
TAuder half of the circumference is exposed to the heat, whilst in 
an internally fired tubular boiler the whole surface of the tube 
beyond the bridge (when clean) is exposed. If we take the 
ratio of the diameter of the externally heated boiler and inter- 
nally heated tube as 2 : 1, the whole surface exposed will be 
equal in both for a given length of boiler, but the effective 
surface will be in the ratio of 3 : 2 in favour of the externally 
fired boiler. 

On leaving the furnace the fiame and hot gases come in 
contact with .heating surface, which may consist of internal 
tubes of widely different sizes, and of elliptical, circular, or rec- 
tangular cross section ; combustion chambers ; horizontal, in- 
clined, or vertical water tubes ; and the fiat or round ends 
and curved bottoms and sides of the boiler shell. As we 
have already seen, the upper portion of horizontal internal 
tabes forms the most effective evaporating surface, the flame 
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and hottest portions of the gases coming in contact with it on 
one side, and the steam escaping readily from the other. The 
upper surface of the tube on the fire side is kept tolerably clean 
by the intense heat and current of hot air when the draught is 
not sluggish. The water side is kept comparatively free of 
incrustation when the deposited matters carried up by the 
ebullition are not prevented from passing away and settling 
where the water is quiet. For this reason, and also to allow 
the rising steam to escape freely, sufScient space should be left 
between the tubes in a multitubular boiler, — about i their 
diameter. For facility of cleaning or washing out, and also to 
facilitate the escape of the steam as it is generated, a cluster of 
small horizontal tubes are best arranged in vertical rows, and 
not zig-zag, or in rows running at an angle of 30° or 60°, which 
is done for the sake of getting the greatest possible number of 
tubes in a given area of tube plate. 

The crowding of tubes in multitubular boilers is often carried 
to an extreme, especially in the locomotives on some of the Con- 
tinental railways, with the view of getting more surface, but 
without regarding the other conditions of steam raising. Heating 
Surface in the abstract is one thing, its efficiency is another. 
Theoretically, the spaces between the tubes should increase with 
the distance from the lowest row of tubes. In arranging them 
in vertical rows this can only be attained by decreasing the 
diameter of the tubes as they ascend, which is, however, objec- 
tionable in practice. The under portions of the tubes and 
internal fines are almost worthless for steam raising, not only 
on account of the difficulty the steam has in escaping from the 
surface on one side, but also in consequence of the deposit of 
soot, ashes, and fiue dirt which is the rule on the other. The 
incrustation also accumulates much more rapidly, and to a 
greater thickness, on the under side than on the crOwn of tubes, 
especially of large diameter, principally on account of the com- 
paratively quiescent state of the water in contact with the 
former. 

The manner in which the heat from the swift current through 
a horizontal tube is brought in contact with the metal is pro- 
bably by a kind of convection. Assuming the gases entering a 
tube to be aU of the same temperature, the particles striking 
against the upper surface must give up part of their heat, and 
in cooling descend by virtue of their increased gravity, despite 
the onward and upward force due to the momentum of the mass 
which opposes their descent. The hot particles immediately 
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behind and beneath these will oome in contact with the upper 
surface a little further on, and so a species of convection u kept 
up as the gases sweep idong. This probably gives rise to the 
undulating and winding manner in which flame may be ob- 
served to pass along a horizontal tube. It would heuce appear 
that the tubes should be inclined downwards from the fiiruace, 
instead of beiug quite horizontal, in order to aid the contact 
of the hot gases with their upper surfaces. A very small 
amount of heat is transmitted by radiation from the hot gases 
during their flight. But when the flue deposit on the bottom 
of small tubes is not too thick to impair the draught it may 
act advantageously in robbing the lower part of the gases of 
part of their heat, which, when sufficient to maintain the layer 
in a state of incandescence, will be imparted by radiation to 
the tube crown. 

In horizontal internal flue tubes various means have been 
devised for extracting more of the heat out of the gases than 
they will yield by radiation or conduction through their mass, 
by breaking the currents at intervals, and so bringing fresh 
portions of the gases in contact with the plates. This is perhaps 
best eflected in large tubes by the introduction of side water 
pockets and central water tubes, which also improve the circu- 
lation, and at the same time may be made to impart additional 
strength to the main tubes. The area of the passage is, how- 
ever, contracted by these expedients, and the draught impaired, 
which in some cases causes a reduction in the evaporative 
velocity, instead of an increase, which the application of the 
increased heating surface is expected to produce. The cleaning 
of even large tubes is rendered more difficult by these heat 
extractors, which circumstance alone very often more than coun- 
teracts any advantage they would otherwise aflbrd, causing a 
reduction both in the economy and rapidity of evaporation. 
This difficulty precludes their adoption in small tubes altogether. 
Only the face of the water tubes and pockets against which the 
rapid current impinges on its way to the chimney can be re- 
garded as really eflective heating surface. In order to faciUtate 
the escape of the steam as it is generated, vertical water tubes 
should be made conical, and no water tube should ever be 
arranged horizontally, as this position is unfavourable to the 
circulation, and renders the escape of the steam well nigh 
impossible. 

In passing up through vertical tubes the gases act at a disad- 
vantage for imparting their heat to the plates. The particlea 
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cooled by contact with the sides on entering have no tendency 
to make way for those in the middle of the current that still 
retain their heat, which can therefore only be indifferently im- 
parted by radiation or conduction. Transverse water tubes, or 
some other means for extaracting the heat from the gases by 
contact are necessary adjuncts to vertical boilers, to render them 
anything like economical steam generators. These water tubes 
should always be arranged with considerable inclination, to 
allow the steam to escape freely along the upper surface, against 
which it rises as quickly as it is generated at the bottom, and 
so improve the circulation. The cross tubes both in vertical and 
horizontal internal flued boilers should never be arranged all in 
a line, but each tube should be set at an angle with those pre- 
ceding it, so as to intercept the greatest possible amount of heat 
by breaking up the current of hot gases. 

Besides greatly adding to the heating surface, the cross tubes 
and the auxiliary vertical tubes sometimes used in upright 
boilers also promote the circulation throughout the boiler, and 
thus act indirectly in improving the heating surface of the main 
tubes themselves. 

3. The evaporative efficiency depends on the nature, con- 
dition, and thickness of the material forming the heating sur- 
face. In a homogeneous plate the resistance to internal con- 
duction is proportional directly to the distance the heat has to 
traverse, or- to the thickness of the plate and inversely to the 
difference of temperatures between the two faces, whence the 
quantity of heat in units transmitted, through 1 square foot 
of plate per hour may be represented by 



T — T 
^" Ft 



where T = temperature of hot gases ; T >= temperature of 
water ; t = thickness of plate in inches ; and P = co-efficient of 
thermal resistance found by experiment, and, according to 
Peclet, is '0096 for iron and *0040 for copper. 

Expressing the resistance to external conduction by the 
co-efficients, H and W, which represent respectively the resist- 
ance to the absorption of heat by the face of the plate, and 
the resistance to emission on the other side in contact with the 
water, then the total thermal resistance, internal and external. 
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is expressed by P t -|- H -|- W and the quantity of heat 
transmitted by 

T — r 



P< + H + W. 



From this expresion it is evident that the heat transmitting 
power of the plate decreases with the thickness and resistance, 
or conversely, increases with the facility offered by its heat- 
absorbing, conducting, and emitting qualities ; also that the 
resistance is not directly proportional to the thickness or the 
conducting power of the plate. The smaller P and t and the 
larger H and W become, so does the importance of the influence 
of the thickness diminish. In consequence of the great 
superiority of the internal compared with the external con- 
duction of copper, brass, iron, and steel, some eminent 
authorities conclude that the small difference in their con- 
ducting powers and thickness has no appreciable influence on 
the amount of heat they transmit. 

Peclet, who found that all metals conduct about alike, when 
their surfaces are dull, quotes two experiments that appear to 
bear out this conclusion. One was with a boiler of cast-iron 
and the other with a boiler of copper. Both were exposed to 
a fierce Are and plunged into the flame. Each produced about 
20 lbs. of steam per square foot of surface per hour. 

Carefully conducted experiments, and the result of actual 
practice, show that after the first few days' work, with ordinary 
impure feed water, there is no perceptible difference in the 
evaporative power of copper, brass, and iron tubes, although 
their relative internal conduction powers are respectively 74, 
24, 12, and that. so far as the economical use of fuel is con- 
cerned, there is no gain in employing the dearer metals. The 
same result has also been found when using slightly different 
thicknesses of the same metaL Although the difference be- 
tween the steaming powers of new boilers with furnace plates 
i and f inch thick is sometimes found to be material, it rapidly 
disappears as the plates become coated over on both sides. 
Layers of oxide, incrustation and grease on one side, and soot, 
flue deposit, or the products from the slow distillation of the 
coals on the other, greatly increase the resistance to the pas- 
sage of the heat. The conductive powers of these substances 
really measure the evaporative power of the tube or plate ; 
being bad thermal conductors, their obstruction to the passage 
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of the lieat from the gases or fuel to the water is so great, 
in comparison with that of iron or copper of ordinary thick- 
nesses, that the latter loses its significance, or, in other words, 
the quantities P and t, for either copper or iron in the formula 
are so small, compared with H and W, as not to be worth 
considering. 

The rapidity of the internal conduction is greatly dependent 
upon the homogeneity and solidity of the plates, for all kinds 
of boiler materials. Where much lamination occurs in the 
plates, the internal may actually become a succession of external 
conductions, the rate of transmission being in consequence 
seriously affected. It is a well-known fact that ^" and ^j" 
furnace plates are much more liable to fracture and become 
otherwise iujured from excessive heating than ■^^" and f " plates. 
This is sometimes adduced as a proof of the inferior evaporating 
powers of thick plates ; but it does not follow that the in- 
feriority is appreciable in the amount of water evaporated. 
The manner in which the injury to thick plates comes about 
is as follows — when the plate is homogeneous and imiform, the 
conduction between the two faces will be uniform throughout, the 
temperature being highest on the fire side and diminishing 
gradually to the other side, where it is lowest. The difference 
will be in proportion to the thickness. Assuming the face in 
contact with the water to be maintained at a constant tempera- 
ture, it follows that the other face will be more and more 
heated as the thickness is increased, and consequently more 
liable to injury from sudden cooling. If the internal face, 
instead of being in contact with water, is covered with scale, 
or the plate is laminated, or a double thickness occurs, tbe 
thermal resistance may be indefinitely increased, and the liabi- 
lity to injury by the plate attaining a very high temperature 
seriously aggravated. This is proved by the bursting of 
blisters and the fracturing of the lap edges through the rivet 
holes. Formerly, when the difficulty of rolling-boiler plates 
increased with their thickness, the more frequent presence of 
lamination in thick plates would probably have much to do 
with their alleged increased resistance to thermal conduction. 
The difficulty of obtaining sound boiler plates |" thick, 
and even more, is, however, no longer to be considered 
generaL 

It is said that the thickness of the wrought-iron fire box 
plates in American locomotive boilers is diminished gradually, 
by the action of the heat, until they are about -j^^", which 
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appears to be the thickDess that tranmuts the heat with just 
sufficient rapidity to keep the surfaoe on the fire side below a 
wasting temperature. This wasting does not take place to bo 
great a degree with copper plates, owing to its superior internal 
rate of conduction, -f^ inch being the thicknesa which oorrea- 
ponds in this respect to the -^^ inch iron. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the imparities in the fuel and water and local action 
of the draught will affect the thickness of the plate, quite 
independently of its conducting power. 

It is the opinion of some experienced boiler inspectors that 
iluek furnace plates, both vertical and horizontal, receive a 
slightly thicker coating of incrustation than thin plates, under 
exactly similar conditions of temperature, water, d^c. This 
can only be accounted for on the supposition that the ebullition 
over the thicker plates is less intense, which would appear to 
prove their inferior evaporative value. 

4. In coming in contact with the first unit's length of heat- 
ing surface the gases part with a portion of their heat, they 
will consequently have a diminished amount for the next unit's 
length, and this will be still further reduced by contact 
with fresh surfaces, so that each successive portion transmits a 
gradually diminishiDg quantity of heat, until the gases escape 
with a certain excess of temperature above that of the water. 
It is usually stated that the quantity of heat so transmitted 
by the plate or tube is in direct proportion to the difference 
in temperature between the heating medium on one side and 
the water on the other. This conclusion must, however, be 
received with some qualification. If the hot gases and air 
passing through a tube possei^sed the property of imparting their 
dimiuishing heat, under similar conditions and in a uniform 
manner throughout, and if the resistance to conduction offered 
by the heating surface were uniform for its entire length, it is 
probable that the heat imparted at each point in its passage 
would be nearly in direct proportion to the difference of tem- 
perature. Assuming the gas to enter the tube at 1 800° and 
at each successive stage to impart \ of the difference of 
temperature to the water at 212^, we should have the first 
amount transmitted 

1800** — 2120 
e = 2640. 

The gas arrives at the next point with a temperature of 1800°«— 
264° = 1536% the amount utilised in this case will be 
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1536' — 212* 



6 



= 22r. 



The temperature at the next stage wiU be 1536**— » 221* = 1315% 
and so ou, for each suoceBsive steps, until the gtses escape at 
850°, as diown in fig. 23. 
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But the manner in which the heat is transmitted by the 
gases is not the same throughout. At that end Of the tube 
where they enter the heat is imparted to the metal directly 
by the hot gases in contact, which are thereby rapidly cooled 
down, and the heat for the remaining length of tube moat, 
in some measure, be transmitted by radiation or Oondnotion 
from the hotter particles, at the axis of the tub«, through 
the cooler mass, which now surrounds themy or by itonvectioii, 
as stAted at page 277. Aa the traosraisflaon of heat by radiation 
and condnction requires time, and u almost nil with hot air and 
tranapsrent hot gases, it appears then that the heat near the 
exit end must be imparted midnly by convection, atid, there- 
fore, at a comparative disadvantage, and hence the evaporative 
duty of opposite ends of the tube will not be in direct propor- 
tion to the difference between the temperatures. The amount 
of heat imparted as the gases are cooled down will not be so 
great as we obtained above, nor will the temperature of the 
escaping gases be so low. 

If this be the case when air is the heating medium throughout, 
the difference in the proportion of the quantity of heat imparted 
at opposite ends will be much greater when flame is drawn through 
a tube or along the bottom of a boiler, for a short distance, 
owing to the great superiority that flame possesses over hot air 
as a heating agent under the circumstances we are con* 
ddering. 

According to Professor Bankine, when the difference between 
the heat of the gases and the water is very great, the rate of 
conduction increases faster than the simple ratio of that dif- 
ference, and is nearly proportional to the square of the difference 
of temperature, l^e rate of conduction in thermal units for 
plates and tubes per square foot of surface per hour may be 
expressed by 
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Q = (T — T-)', 



where T and T' represent tHe temperatures of the two fluids, 
which are respectively in contact with the two faces, and a is 
a constant, which, ,lying between 160 and 20 U, agrees very 
well with the results of experiments on the evaporative power 
of boilers. 

The above considerations vrill lead us to expect a very small 
evaporative duty from the exit end of long tubes, or, generally, 
from heating surface where the temperature of the gases is very 
much reduced, or the heating medium is changed from flame to 
heated air and steam, and no surprise will be caused by the results 
of various experiments that have been made from time to time, 
to prove the superiority of firebox surface to tube surface. In 
1830 Stephenson found that in a locomotive boiler, open to the 
atmosphere, and with the firebox separated by a plate from the 
barrel, that one foot of firebox was equivalent to three of tube 
surface. In 1840 Mr. Dewrance modified the experiments by 
dividing the barrel of a small locomotive boiler into six com- 
partments, that next the firebox being 6" long, and the 
remaining five compartments each 12'^ long. The results 
found were that the first six inches of tube were equal, area 
for area, to the firebox surface ; the second compartment was 
only about one- third as eflective, while in the remaining four 
compartments the evaporation was so small, according to the 
experiments, as to be practically useless. 

In. 185 8 Mr. C. W, Williams experimented on a small open- 
topped boiler, 4' 6" long, having a 3" tube passing through 
it. The boiler was divided into five compartments, the first 
being 6'' and the rest 1 2" in length. The heat was supplied 
by means of a gas burner, placed in one end of the tube, 
bent down at a right angle. In a trial of four hours the 
water evaporated from 44° was in the five compartments 
severally 96, 44, 24, 19, and 16 ounces ; and although the 
temperature of the escaping products of combustion was about 
600°, that of the water in the last compartment was only 
170°. In another trial of four hours with the same boiler, 
from an initial temperature of about 190*^, the results were 
98, 44, 32, 23, and 17 ounces evaporated. The temperature 
of the water in the last compartment fell to 170°, showing 
that the absorption was less than the radiation of heat, which, 
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however, would not have been the case had the boiler been 
closed in or protected. 

The temperature of the escaping products was in this case 
about 485°. In a third experiment the boiler and tube were 
lengthened to 5' C, and divided iuto five equal compart- 
ments, 12" long, and a strong coke fire was substituted for 
the gas jet. In a trial of three hours the quantities evapora- 
ted from 50° were 117, 92, 73, 64, and 63 ounces, the pro- 
ducts escaping at a temperature of 800% whilst the tempera- 
ture of the water in the last division did not exceed 206° at 
the conclusion of the trial. 

About 1864 some further trials were undertaken with a 
multitubular boiler 5 feet long. The tubes were divided oiF 
into 6 lengths by plates at intervals. The compartment next 
to the tube plate was only 1" long, the second 10^', and the 
four remaining were 12" in length each. The following 
quantities of water were found to have been evaporated, after 
three hours' work : — 



Compartment 


No. 


1 ( 1" long) — 46 ounces. 






2 (10" „ ) — 47 „ 






3 (12" „ ) — 30 „ 






4 (12" „ ) — 22 „ 






5 (12" „ ) — 18 „ 






6 (12" „ ) — 17 „ 



As there were no separate means of measuring the quantity 
evaporated by the tube plate, the large amount given for the 
first length of 1" was in reality partially due to tube plate 
surface. The decreasing value of each succeeding length need 
occasion no surprise, although the exact manner of decrease 
in each case is not very clear. 

From these and other experiments, it has by many been 
erroneously concluded that in boilers having long tubes, say 10 
feet or more, only the first 12 " or 20 " of length is of material 
evaporative value. The results of the experiments were how- 
ever obtained under conditions very different from those under 
which the tube is employed in practice, the principal difiference 
being the absence of the strong draught which draws the 
flame through the tubes, especially in a locomotive boiler. The 
stronger the draught the greater will be the temperature of the 
escaping gases, and consequently the greater the waste, but by 
pulling the fiame through the tube the value of the heating 
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surface is more equaliaed for the whole length and the rapidity 
of evaporation greatly increased. The stronger the draught the 
greater the velocity of the current of gases, and as we shall 
presently see, the greater should be the length of the tubes to 
allow time for absorbing the heat. Experience proves that in 
boilers at work all the tube surface is important for speed of 
evaporation, provided the draught ui suitably increased with 
the length of tube. 

The great superiority of the furnace-heating surface, both in 
locomotive and other types of boilers, Ib no doubt greatly owing 
to the radiant heat from the incandescent fuel being principally 
absorbed here. Acoordiog to Peclet, the proportion of radiant 
heat from red-hot coal may be taken as 0*6 of the total heat of 
combustion. The greatest quantity of this is given out upwards, 
and but very little is absorbed by the hot air, except what is 
not taken up by the plates against which it radiates, in the 
same manner as our atmosphere is only warmed by the earth 
and not by the sun's rays which pass through it. 

If we assume that f of the total heat from the incandescent 
fuel is absorbed by the furnace plates, and ^ is carried off by 
the escaping gases for producing the draught, we have only 
i left for absorption by the heating surface of the flues or 
tubes, and owing to the heat being more favourably circum- 
stanced for absorption by the surface near the furnace there 
remains but little heat to be extracted by the surface at a 
distance from the Are. The tube surface is of most value for 
transmitting the heat from the flame which comes in contact 
with it, and its value is least when the fuel burns without 
flame. 

The comparatively small heating power at the escaping ends 
of the tube in the experiments is only what we might expect 
when the hottest portions of the gases are not brought into 
direct contact with the plates. There are miiny cases where the 
tube surface has been replaced by combustion chambers, pre- 
senting a less amount of transmitting area for the flame, but 
allowing a better mixture of the gases and a more perfect com- 
bustion, yet a loss of evaporative power has generally been the 
result, showing that the value of the tube surface had been 
underrated. 

On the other hand, increasing the heating surface by placing 
numerous tubes at the back end of long iuteriially 6red boilers 
has led to disappointment, no benefit baviug resulted from it, 
'Ti great measure owing to the reluctaucu with which the hot 
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gases give up tbeir heat, and in consequence of the retarding of 
the draught by the contracted area of the tubes. There is also 
another important circumstance that operates strongly against 
the evaporative power of the back ends of long tubular boilers 
of all classes where bad feed water is used, except, perhaps, in 
locomotive8.v The parts of the boiler on which the incrustation 
is most thickly and rapidly deposited is where the water is 
quietest, or the ebullition least violent, and consequently where 
the least amount of heat is absorbed. This amount of incrus- 
tation increases with the age of the boiler, and as the resistance 
to thermal conduction increases in proportion, it is obvious that 
the rate of conduction will decrease in a still more rapid ratio 
than the square of the difference in temperature between the 
two faces. In many cases of externally and internally fired 
boilers, the decrease in the rate of conduction and evaporation 
cannot be less than the cube of that difference. 

It is evident from what has already been stated that we must 
at last arrive at a point where no useful effect can be gained by 
still further increasing the heating surface. This point is not 
always determined alone by the difference of temperature between 
the two fluids, which at any point depends in great measure 
upon the force of the draught, but is governed also by the 
nature of the heating medium, position of heating surface and 
its resistance to conduction. Where there is no means of 
improving the draught there is a positive loss in having too 
extended a heating surface, either in plates or tubes, especially 
in the latter, as the accumulation of soot that takes place in 
them impedes the draught, which again causes a farther deposit 
of soot, and so the evil goes on increasing. 

If we assume the diminution of the rate of conduction we 
found at page 283 to be correct, at the same rate, by doubling 
the length of the tube we should have the temperature of the 
escaping gases at 474°, giving an increase of 376° utilised for 
evaporation or 

376 

= 24 per cent. 



1800—212 



of the available amount in the case we have considered, but 
approximately not more than 12 per cent, if we take the tem- 
perature of the fire at 3000°, the difference between 3000° and 
1800° being absorbed in the furnace. But we should not gain 
even this increase of power if we double the length of the boiler 
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in order to obtain a corresponding increase in the length of 
tabe, there being a great loss of heat due to radiation into the 
atmosphere from the boiler shell, which loss increases directly as 
the length, 4nd beyond a certain limit it is evident that we 
should loHe mor^ than we should gain by adding to the length 
of the boiler 

On the othor hand, by reducing the length of the boiler too 
much, a large quantity of heat would be wasted, owing to the 
excessively high lemperature at which the gases would escape. 
As a rule we should make our heating surface as great as 
possible, taking care to discharge the products of combustion at 
a sufficiently high temperature to ensure a good draught and 
not to waHte more heat by radiation from the boiler than is 
transmitted by the heating surface. The temperature of the 
escaping products should not exceed 600°, which is about the 
maximum in good practice and the best for ensuring a good 
draught. 

5. The evaporative efficiency of a given amount of heating 
surface depends upon the time allowed for the transmission of 
heat through it, or for the contact of the hot gases. The greater 
their velocity, the less time have they for imparting their heat 
to the plates or tubes where the length of surface is constant. 
The velocity through a tube may be increased, either by reducing 
its area, the total quantity of gases passing through remaining 
constant, or by increasing the draught, and so causing a greater 
amount of gases to pass through in a given time, the area of 
the tube remaining unaltered. When the heating surface 
consists chiefly of tubes, as in the locomotive type of boiler, the 
collective area of the tubes may be diminished without decreasing 
the extent of heating surface, since the sectional area varies as 
the square of the diameter, whilst the surface measured by the 
circumference diminishes simply as the diameter. With the 
gases passing at the same velocity through two tubes, whose 
diameters are as 1 : 2, the latter will be traversed in a given time 
by four times the quantity of gases, and will have only twice the 
surface to absorb the heat. Therefore, to obtain the same 
evaporative economy as in the small tube, we must double the 
length of the larger, or generally speaking the proportion 
between diameter and length of a tube is constant for the same 
evaporative efficiency. When an increased quantity of gases of 
the same density pass through a tube in a given time, although 
there will be a greater absorption of heat, there will still be a 
loan by the increased amount of heat remaining in the escaping 
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gases ; and in order to preserve the same economy, or in order 
that the heat of the escaping gases shall remain constant, the 
length of the tube must be increased in proportion to the 
increased quantity of gases passed through. 

If we consider the heat to be imparted to the tube surface by 
radiation, which, however slight, is probably the principal mode 
of transfer in vertical and other long tubes, where the convection 
amongst the particles of gas cannot be supposed to take place to 
any great extent, we may assume the heat to be concentrated in 
the axis of the tube, whence we find the quantity of heat 
received in a given time by the surface from radiation will be 
inversely as the square of the diameter. By doubling the 
diameter we shall have four times the quantity of gases passed 
through^ and the quantity of heat received in a given time wiU 
be only one quarter of what it was before, owing to the increase 
of distance. The surface being, however, twice as great, the 
absorption per unit of length becomes equal to one-half the 
original Therefore, in order to bring the evaporative efficiency 
up to the original, we must double the length of tube, or 
generally we miist increase the heating surface as the square of 
the diameter, in order to obtain the same evaporative efficiency 
from radiation when increasing the diameter of a tube. 

But if we reduce the diameter to one-half, we increase the 
absorbing power fourfold per unit of surface; the heating surface 
being however reduced to ono'^half, the evaporative power of the 
tube will be only doubled, whence the tube may be reduced to 
one-half the original length and still retain the same evaporative 
efficiency, or, the length remaining unaltered, the quantity of 
gases passing through should be doubled to maintain the same 
temperature at the escaping end, or, as before, the efficiency of 
each square foot of heating surface increases inversely as the 
square of the diameter. 

When a fuel is used which burns with a long flame, the 
diameter of the tubes should not be too small to exclude the 
flame altogether from passing along them, as it is of much more 
evaporative value than the trausparent products of combustion, 
owing to the small radiating efiect of the latter. But where the 
hydro-carbons and carbonic oxide can be sufficiently burnt 
before reaching the tubes these can scarcely be made too small 
In locomotive furnaces the presence of the brick or water arch, 
by retarding the passage of the gases to the tubes and giving 
more time for the proper combustion of the volatile parts of tha 

Q 
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fuel should render suooessful the application of still smaller 
tubes than are generally used. 

6. From what has already been stated oonoeming the small 
amoimt of heat transmitted by radiation, conduction, and 
oonvection from the transparent gaseous products of oombustioa, 
the heating surface, at a distance &om the furnace, in order to be 
effective, should be arranged to bring the gases in direct contact 
with it, by suddenly changing the direction of their current, or 
by placing water tubes in their path, but at the same time the 
arrangement must not impair the draught to a serious degree. 

The evaporative value of a square foot of heating surface 
varies then in different classes of bcnlers as well as in the same 
boiler, according to its condition, nature, position, &a Tn 
consequence of this and the uncertainty of the other conditions 
on which depends the evaporative power, there is considerable 
difficulty in determining precisely the area of heating surface 
necessary for the production of a given amount of steam. The 
simplest way to estimate the evaporative power of a boiler is to 
take the average duty of the whole heating surface found by 
experience for the various descriptions of boilers in use. We 
may take the average maximum evaporative effect of a square 
foot of heating surface at 21 lbs. of water per hour, or one cubic 
foot of water evaporated by three square feet of surface. It 
will be more than this in some locomotive fireboxes, and where- 
ever a jet of flame impinges violently againt the surface, and 
less in some furnaces of externally fired boilers. The precise 
value has never yet been found. In locomotive boilers the 
highest average value for the whole surface in the boiler is 
13*5 lbs. of water from one foot of surface, or about 1 cubic 
foot of water from about 4^ square feet of surface ; and iu 
ordinary tubular and externally fired boilers from 3 to 7 lbs., 
or 1 cubic foot from 21 to 9 square feet of heating surface, 
ranging from 20 lbs. per square foot of furnace surface to a few 
ounces or nil per square foot at the point where the gases quit 
the boiler. 

For a given description of boiler, it is evident the evaporative 
efficiency will mainly depend upon the ratio between the 
quantity of coal consumed and the extent of heating surfince. 
The quality of the fuel and the manner in which it is burnt, as 
well as the condition of the heating surface, have necessarily an 
important influence upon the evaporative efficiency and power. 
As we have already seen, there may be considerable latitude 
allowed in determining the ratio of consumption to heating 
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stufaoe. By slightly increasing the draught and boming more 
fuel, or, in other words, by slightly forcing the fire, we may 
materially increase the speed of evaporation with a very small 
loss of economy ; and, on the other hand, we might add very 
greatly to the heating surface without finding any appreciable 
benefit either in speed or economy. 

The small gain in economy, accompanying an increase of 
heating surface, is most marked when th^ area added is parallel 
with the current of gases, and at the part of the boiler where 
they quit it and where it can be least effectiye, being acted upon 
only by the radiant heat from the gases. But if the additional 
surface is placed in the furnace so as to absorb an additioual 
quantity of the radiant heat from the fire, or arranged so as to 
receive the heat of the fame and gases by direct contact, which 
may be done by diminishing the diameter and increasing the 
number of tubes in a multitubular or water-tube boiler, or by 
placing an efficient feed-water heater between the boiler and 
chimney with which the gases come in direct contact, the 
economy may be maintained whilst the consumption of fuel and 
speed of evaporatiofa is increased. 

Mr. D. K. Clark, who has carefolly investigated the relations 
of grate area, heating surface, and consumption of fuel and 
water in locomotive boilers, arrives at the following conclu- 
sions : — 

1. For a given extent of heating surface the economical 
hourly consumption of fuel or water decreases directly as the 
grate area is increased, and consequently in order to maintain 
the same efficiency or economical effect, the total hourly con- 
sumption should be reduced at the same rate as the grate area 
is increased. 

2. For a given area of grate the total hourly consumption 
should vary as the square of the heating surface. That is, if 
we doable the area of heating surface, we can bum four times 
the quantity of fuel with the same grate area and TPftiTifatin the 
same evaporative efficiency or economy. 

3. For a given hourly consumption the area of the firegrate 
flhould vary as the square of the heating surface in maintaining 
the same efficiency. That is, if the heating surface be doubled, 
the grate area may be increased four times, and the same 
oconomieal consumption maintained. 

Now with respect to the first of these conclusions, it would 

appear to hold good for all descriptions of boilers. In general 

it may be said that there cannot be too little grate area for 

o 2 
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eoonomioal evaporatioD. Ev&poimtive eoonomy is, howeTsr, not 
compatible with evaporative speed, and the diminotion of graie 
area is limited by the speed of evaporation required, and by the 
maximum rate of combustion found to be ooDststent with 
economy, which varies in different classes of boilers. By re- 
ducing the grate area the economical value of the heating surfSaoe 
of the boiler may be increased, although the speed of e?i^rft- 
tion may at the same time be diminished. From the relations 
embodied in the second and third condusions, that when the 
heating surface is doubled the economical hourly consumption 
of fuel may be increased fourfold by increasing the rate of com- 
bustion or the size of the grate, it may be concluded that the 
efficiency of each foot of surface is increased by merely increas- 
ing the surface, or that the evaporative power of the boiler is 
increased more rapidly than the increase of heating surface, 
whilst the efficiency is maintained. There is, however, a 
maximum quantity of coal that can be economically burnt on 
each squaze foot of grate, which limits the power to be derived 
by increasing the heating surface, while the grate area remains 
constanti and with a given rate of consuttaption of fuel the 
increase of grate area is limited by practical considerations 
already noticed. 

It is, however, more especially to boilers of the locomotive 
type that the two last conclusions can apply. In adding heat- 
ing surface to a locomotive boiler with a given area of firegrate, 
we can only increase the size of firebox, add midfeathers or 
similar expedients, and increase the number of tubes, as the 
length of boiler cannot usually be increased. This at once adds 
considerably to the economical evaporative power, by ofiering a 
larger surface at the most effective position in the boiler ; and 
if the diameter of the tubes be at the same time reduced, the 
evaporative efficiency is likely to be still further increased, as the 
smtJler tubes are better adapted for extracting the heat from 
the gases, and the result found in practice agrees with the 
theoretical considerations advanced abova 

But in the case of an ordinary stationary boiler we can only 
augment the heating surface to any considerable extent by 
adding to the length of the boiler, or by increasing the run of 
the flues. In either case we add the heating surface where it is 
least effective, and where the least quantity of water is evapo- 
rated, in consequence of the gases being here cocder, and in the 
worst condition for imparting their heat, and also on account of 
the deposit of soot and incrustation being thickest where the 
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gases quit the boiler for the chimney. By doubling the length 
of a tubular or externally fired boiler we should not be able even 
to double the consumption of fuel and maintain the same 
evaporative economy. Besides, unless the draught can be 
materially increased at the same time that the run of the flues 
is lengthened there will be a decided falling off in the speed of 
evaporation. 

In the locomotive the forced draught allows a greater range 
in the rate of combustion than can be obtained in stationary 
and marine boilers. 

With a sluggish draught small tubes are liable to become 
choked up with soot or flue deposit, and this liability increases 
with the length of the tube. The same remark applies to a 
great extent to external flues, where the tendency of the soot 
to adhere to and accumulate upon the plates increases with the 
length of flue and sluggishness of draught. In multitubular 
boilers with chimney draught the ratio of the length to the 
diameter of tube should not exceed 24 : 1. In locomotives it 
may be made as much as 120 : 1. The reduction of the 
diameter of the tubes is limited by the area of the flue way it is 
found necessary to maintain, which will greatly depend upon the 
strength of the draught. In multitubular boilers with chimney 
draught the ratio of total tube area to grate area should be 
about 1:7. In locomotives the proportion of the collective 
sectional area of tubes to grate area is usually about 1 : 4. 
With a constant proportion of grate area and flue way, the grate 
is reduced to one-half by doubling the quantity of tubes of a 
given length, and still maintaining the same quantity of heating 
surface in them. As twice the quantity of fuel should be burnt 
on this reduced area to maintain the same efiiciency, it follows 
that four times the quantity of fuel is to be burnt per hour per 
square foot of grate. The practical impossibility of exceeding a 
certain rate of combustion should restrict the reduction of the 
diameter of the tubes. With a given length of boUer the reduc- 
tion of the diameter of tubes is limited by the ratio of diameter 
and length of tube it is advisable to adhere to. At the Wigan 
coal trials in 1868 the effect was tried of dispensing with the 
external flues of a Lancashire and Galloway boiler, the gases 
being allowed to pass directly from the internal flues to the 
chimney. The result was a slight falling off in economy, or 
in pounds of water evaporated per pound of coal ; but very 
nearly the same quantity of water was evaporated as when the 
gases made the circuit of the external flues, and consequently 
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travened a much larger extent of heating Burfaoe. It was also 
found that the Galloway boiler was not superior in evaporative 
power or economy to the ordinary Lancashire boiler, although it 
possesses a greater extent of effective heating surface, and alsa 
that the difference between the evaporative effect of iron and 
steel flues in a Lancashire boiler was not appreciable. In all 
these cases a high rate of evaporative efficiency was maintained, 
being above 9 lb. of water from 100° per lb. of coal ; but had 
there been a considerably larger consumption of coal per hour, 
giving a higher temperature to the escaping gases, the result 
would have been more decidedly in favour of the larger heating 
surface of the Galloway boiler, and of both boilers with external 
flues, as compared with the results without them. 

There are cases, however, of boilers having two internal 
furnaces, with combustion chambers, and a number of small 
tubes at back end, which, notwithstanding their greater heating 
surface, cannot be made to generate steam as rapidly or as 
economically as boilers of the simple Lancashire type working 
along^tide of them, and having the same external length and 
diameter, thd same grate area, chimney, and description of 
external flues, and other conditions. This unlooked-for result 
can only be ascribed to the decrease of draught and the increased 
quantity of incrustation and soot caused by the more com- 
plicated arrangement of flue way. With a cleaner fael and 
purer water it is not improbable that the results would be 
reversed. 

There are numerous cases where the additional surface of 
conical and other water tubes is rendered almost useless by the 
amount of incrustation formed in them. The incrustation 
accumulates more rapidly inside these small tubes than on the 
convex surface of the main tubes they are placed in, in spite 
of the circulation, chiefly owing to the greater difficulty found 
in removing the incrustation as it forms, caused by its inac- 
cessibility. Greater pains should therefore be bestowed in 
cleaning out these water tube boilers in order to maintain their 
efficiency. It may be gathered from these last considerations 
that the evaporative result obtained from a new boiler may 
afford no guide to the value of the same boiler after it has been 
in use some time. 

The comparative amount of hard incrustation is generally a 
pretty sure index of the value of the heating surface on which it 
is found. "Where the ebullition is greatebt, the amount of hard 
and tenacious scale will be least Thi», however, does not apply 
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where the boiling off of the deposit is impeded by stays or other 
obstacles, sach as are found on the crown of some locomotive 
fire-boxes, or in the midst of a nest of closely packed small 
tubes. In some cases where the boiler is not carefully cleaned, 
the line which marks the limit of the greatest ebullition over the 
furnaces of externally fired aud internally flued boilers, and in 
the water tubes, may be found pretty sharply defined by the 
variation in the thickness of incrustation, especially where the 
circulation is defective. The change in the colour of the incrus- 
tation caused by the heat when the furnace plates have been 
accidentally left bare of water, with a good fire underneath, some- 
times reveals the fact that the intense heat over the fire, both 
ft-om the radiation of the incandescent fuel and the impinging 
flames, is much greater than the heat imparted by the flame 
alone. The buckling of the plates caused by overheating under 
similar circumstances is usually confined to the crown in front 
of or above the bridge, and is also an indication of the greater 
intensity of the heat at this part. 

The most satisfactory method of determining the efficiency 
of any heating surface is that given by Professor Hankine, which 
is as follows : — 

— = BS 
E S + AF 

Where E' = the available evaporative power, and E = the 
theoretical evaporative power of 1 lb. of a given kind of fuel in 
an ordinary boiler in which S =z the total area of heating 
surface, including feed water heater, if any ; F := the number 
of pounds of fuel burnt per hour. A and B are two constants 
found by experience ; A is probably approximately proportionate 
to the square of the quantity of air supplied per lb. of fuel. 
B is a fractional multiplier to allow for miscellaneous losses of 
heat, which, for chinmey draught, is here taken at 20 per cent. 

4 
For boilers with chimney draught B =s — A = '5 

19 
„ „ „ forced „ B = ^ A = -3 

The following are examples of efficiency for different propor- 
tions of boilers and rates of combustion, with chimney draught 
calculated by means of this formula : — 
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The third and fourth columns give the average rate of OTapo- 
ration of boilers in use, the total heat from 1 lb. of coal being 
taken at 14 lbs. of water evaporated from 212°. With a clean 
boiler, good coal, skilful firing, and introducing the feed water 
at a high temperature, the quantities in column four may be 
increased by from 10 to 30 per cent. ; and on the other hand, 
with a dirty boiler and unskilful attendance they may be 
diminished from 66 to 20 per cent., which is too frequently the 
case, and often causes much disappointment. With the best descrip- 
tions of feed water heaters, or economisers, which utilise the heat 
from the escaping gases on their way to the chimney, and have 
their surface at right angles to the direction of the draught 
kept clear by means of self-acting scrapers, the feed may at 
times be raised to a temperature of 250°, or even more, with a 
corresponding saving in fueL The area of these economisers 
should be considered in estimating the efficiency of the total 
heating surface of the boiler. 

The plan sometimes adopted of placing an old boiler or tank 
4n the flue between the end of the boilers and chimney to serve 
as a feed water heater, is often attended with very unsatisfactory 
results, owing to the absorbing surface becoming thickly coated 
over with soot when smoky coals are used. There are instances 
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of sucli feed-warmera heating the water to about 212° for the 
first few days after being set to work; but their efficiency 
gradually falls off, and sometimes at the end of a fortnight they 
are unable to raise the temperature of the water they contain 
beyond 100% simply owing to the thick non-oonductixqs^ coating 
of soot they receive. 

There are many Cornish and Lancashire boilers, where due 
attention is not paid to cleaning the flues, working for months 
together with an inch or more of soot on the bottom plates in 
the external flues, and with a large quantity of flue deposit in 
the internal tubes, varying in thickness from that limited by 
th& height of the bridge to 6" or 9" at the back end. In fact, 
the usual state of affairs is not much better than this after 
working a few weeks with ordinary descriptions of semi-bitu- 
minous coal, and a great part of the heating surface is rendered 
useless in oonsequenoai 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BOILER POWER. 

It must be admitted that the manner in which the power of 
a boiler is usually calculated is far from satisfactory. It haa 
long been the custom to estimate boilers by their real or nominal 
horse power. As the nominal horse power of an engine is usually 
based upon the diameter of the cylinder, without regard to 
other conditions, so in boilers the nominal standard of power is 
estimated by their size, without regarding the pressure of steam, 
the efficiency of heating surface, size of grate, rate of combus- 
tion, quality of coal, setting, and frequently the most im- 
portant of all, the condition of the boiler and ability of the 
firemen. Whilst admitting their unsatisfactory nature, we shall 
give some of the rules that have been mostly employed. How- 
ever correct any one of these rules may be for one description of 
boiler, it will give a false result for boilers of a different class, 
or even of the same class, but of different size and proportions. 

Armstrong's rule is to allow one cubic foot of water evap9rated 
per hour, one square foot of firegrate area, and one square yard 
of total heating surface per horse power for ordinary coal, and 
I of a square foot of grate for good steam coal, and as little as 
^ square foot when the best coal only is employed. This rule 
stands H P = ^ (S -|- G) where S =z heating surface in yards, 
and G = area of fire grate in feet. Beckoning by superficies 
it is now usual to allow about 15 square feet of heating surfaoe 
per nominal horse power for ordinary factory boilers. For 
multitubular boilers from 18 to 26 square feet of heating surface, 
and from *5 to *85 square feet of grate area. 

Another rule very much used is to allow from 5 to 6 square 
feet of boiler section per H. P. in plain cylindrical boilers, or 

section of Boiler 

U P ^ I 

6 

In Comibh and Lancashire boilers the sectional area of the 
flue tubes is usually added, and from 6 to 8 square feet per 
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H. P. is allowed. For example, in a Lancashire boiler 7 
feet diameter, 30 feet long, and having 2 flues 2' 9'*^ diameter, 
we have 375 square feet of section, which divided by 8, gives 
47 H. P. For Galloway boilers 4*5 is usually taken for a 
divisor instead of 6. 

Another rule like Armstrong's is 



HP =VS X G 

For multitubular boilers the following rule is sometimes 
used : 

G in feet. 

For marine boilers working up to nearly five times their 
nominal horse power — 



HPzz -TV'S X G 

As the term nominal horse power, according to these rules, is 
BO undefined, it is preferable to reckon the power of a boiler by 
the quantity of water it will evaporate. With a moderately good 
engine one half cubic foot of water, or about 30 lbs., will develop 
1 H. P. (indicated) per hour. With externally fired boilers 
having the proportions between the heating surface and grate 
a*ea between the limits of 10 and 16 to 1, the average evapo- 
rative power may be taken at 1 cubic foot from 18 feet of heat- 
ing surfSftce, or 9 feet per H. P. Egg-ended furnace boilers, 
intensely heated their whole length, have been known to 
evaporate 1 cubic foot of water fiom 4 square feet of heating 
surface, which is equivalent to 2 square feet per H. P. In 
Cornish and Lancashire boilers, where the proportions between 
the heating surface and grate area are within the limits of 
] 5 and 25 to 1, the evaporative power may be taken at 1 cubic 
foot of water from about 14 square feet of total heating surface, 
or 7 square feet per indicated horse power. 

In multitubular and other boilers where the heating surface 
is to the grate area as from 30 : 1 to 40 : 1, 9 square feet of 
surface will evaporate 1 cubic foot of water, or require 4^ square 
feet of total heating surf ce per H. P. 

Vertical boilers are usually very wasteful of fuel, but in some 
cases, where the boiler is in good condition, and the circulation 
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is promoted by well arranged water tubes, they have evaporated 
8 lbs. of water from 60° per 1 lb. of ooal, and 1 cubic foot of 
water per hour from 16 square feet of heating surface, and may 
be reckoned at 8 square feet per H. P. ; but 10 or 12 square 
feet per H. P. are more commonly required. 

In locomotive boilers with forced draught, and the ratio of 
heating surface to grate area between 60 : 1 and 80 : 1, an 
average of 3 square feet of total heating surface per indicated 
H. P. may be taken as an approximation. As we have already 
•aid, the quality of fuel, rate of combustion, skill of Stoker, 
arrangement of furnace, and condition of boiler, will materially 
influence these quantities. 

Suppose we require the sice of a Cornish boiler to supply 
steam to an engine having a cylinder 16" diameter and 24" 
stroke, making 60 revolutions a minute, cutting off at one 
quarter stroke, and working at 60 lbs. pressure. Now, without 
taking into acco\mt the difference of pressure in the boiler and 
in the cylinder, we shall have the quantity of steam required 
per hour thus :— 163 x '7854 X '26 X 24 x 2 X 60 X 60 
= 5026 cubic feet. This quantity should be increased by at 
least 25 per cent., to allow for loss of steam in ports, clearance 
of piston, escape at safety valve, and other waste, as well as to 
allow some margin of power ; we shall therefore have 6282 
cubic feet as the quantity of steam to be evaporated per hour. 
In table at page 303 we find that at 60 fi>s. pressure 1 cubic 
foot of steam is 353 times more bulky than the water from 
whidi it is raised, whence the above quantity of steam is 
equivalent to 17| cubic feet, or 1106 lbs., of water evaporated at 
60 lbs. pressure per hour. 

The usual rate of combustion in Cornish boilers is about 12 lbs. 
of coal per square foot of grate area ; and taking the evapora- 
tion at 7 '25 lbs. from 60° per lb. of coal, we get 12 X 7*25 
= 87 lbs. of water evaporated per square foot of grate per hour, 
and 1106 h- 87 = 12 J square feet of grate, the area required. 
Fixing the maximum length at 5 feet, the width will be 2' 7", 
which will require a tube of about 2' 9" diameter. Allowing 
6 inches for bottom water space, and 2' 3" from furnace crown 
to shell crown, we have a boiler 5' 6" diameter ; and taking the 
length at four times the diameter, we shall have 22 feet as the 
length. 

Had the area of firegrate required been about 20 square feet, 
it would have been ^visable to limit the length of grate to 
4 feet, and to make a Lancashire boiler 7 feet diameter x 28 
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feet long, having two 2' 9" tubes, instead of making the grate 
6' O'' X 3' 4t\ and using a Cornish boiler 6' 0" diameter, with 
a 3' &' furnace tube. 

Many tests have been undertaken to ascertain the evaporative 
power of different classes of boilers in actual work ; but few of 
these are of any value, owinp: to the unreliable means usually 
employed to measure the quantity of water evaporated. The 
easiest method, and consequently the one most frequently 
adopted, is to measure the quantity by the difference of its 
height in the water-gauge glass at the beginning and end of the 
trial, and also at intermediate stagep. This method is very 
rude and uncertain, since there can be little doubt that in many 
boilers at work the surface of the water is not level, but is 
usually higher over the furnace, or where the greatest ebullition 
occurs. The difference in height at any moment will greatly 
depend upon the intensity of the ebullition which is ever vary- 
ing duiing the intervals between firing. With mechanical firing 
the difference of height is probably reduced to a minimum. 

The meters employed for measurlug the water are sometimes 
not trustworthy. The only sure method of ascertaining the 
quantity of water evaporated is by actual measurement with a 
cistern or vessel, whose cubic contents are accurately known. 
The quantity of water in the boiler before and after the trial 
should be measured at the same temperature, which should not 
exceed 212° to ensure accuracy. But even when the amount 
of water introduced and the quantity passed off from the boiler 
is accurately ascertained, there yet remains a doubt as to how 
much has been actually evaporated, and how much may have 
passed off in priming, unless the trial has been conducted with 
the boiler open to the atmosphere, which appears to be the only 
condition under which accuracy can be ensured, unless a suitable 
apparatus can be provided for accurately measuring the weight 
and temperature of all the steam and water given off when the 
boiler is working above atmospheric pressure. 

There are very few boilers that do not prime more or less, 
and the quantity of water passed off in this manner is sometimes 
very considerable, and has led to the impossible results of 
16 and 17 lbs. of water evaporated per lb. of ordinary coal in 
locomotive and water tube boilers being seriously recorded. Ex- 
ternally fired boilers that have given the moderate result of 5 lbs. 
of water per lb. of coal at atmospheric pressure, have shown 
the unexpected result of 10 and 12 lbs. of water evaporated at 
40 lbs. pressure. In fact, unle&s the amount of water passed 
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over with the steam by priming, when working under pressorey 
can be accoiately ascertained, the evaporative results are not to 
be relied upon, however carefully in other respects the trial may 
have been conducted. 

It is customary to give the quantity of water evaporated firom 
a temperature of 212% to which the results of evaporation are 
usually reduced. 

The quantity corresponding to any temperature of feed water 
and working pressure can readily be found with the aid of the 
annexed table, taken from the " EncydopeBdia Britannica,'' 
wherein are presented the relations of tiie properties of steam, 
as now accepted by the best authorities :— 
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Properties of Saturated Steam. 



Total pres- 










Relative 


sure per 


T^wioaiivA 


Sensible 


Total heat in 


Weight of 


volume of 


square inch 
measured 


above atmo- 
sphere. 


temperature 
in Fahren- 


degrees from 
zero of 


one Cubic 
foot of 


steam com- 
pared with 


from a 
vacuum. 


heit d^prees. 


Fahrenheit. 


steam. 


water from 
which it was 












raised. 


1 


«MM 


102-1 


1144-5 


•0030 


20582 


2 





126-3 


1151-7 


•0058 


10721 


3 


^- 


141-6 


. 1166-6 


•0086 


7322 


4 





1531 


1160-1 


-0112 


5583 


5 





162-3 


1162-9 


•0138 


4527 


6 


^- 


170-2 


1165-3 


•0163 


3813 


7 


— 


176-9 


1167-3 


•0189 


8298 


8 





182-9 


1169-2 


-0214 


2909 


9 





188-3 


1170-8 


•0239 


2604 


10 





193-3 


1172-3 


•0264 


2358 


11 


~- 


197-8 


1173-7 


•0289 


2167 


12 





202-0 


1175-0 


•0314 


1986 


13 





2059 


11762 


-0338 


1842 


14 





209-6 


1177-3 


•0362 


1720 


14-7 





212.0 


1178-1 


-0380 


1642 


15 


•3 


213-1 


1178/4 


•0387 


1610 


Id 


1-3 


216-3 


1179-4 


•0411 


1515 


17 


2-3 


219-6 


1180-3 


-0436 


1431 


18 


3-3 


222-4 


1181-2 


-0459 


1357 


19 


4-8 


225-3 


1182-1 


-0483 


1290 


20 


5-3 


228-0 


1182-9 


-0507 


1229 


21 


6-3 


230-6 


1183-7 


•0531 


1174 


22 


7-3 


233-1 


1184-6 


•0555 


1123 


23 


8-3 


235-5 


1185-2 


•0680 


1075 


24 


9*3 


237-8 


1185-9 


•0601 


1036 


25 


10-3 


240-1 


1186-6 


•0625 


996 


26 


11-3 


242-3 


1187-3 


-0650 


958 


27 


12-3 


244-4 


1187-8 


•0673 


926 


28 


13-3 


246-4 


1188-4 


•0696 


896 


29 


14-3 


248-4 


1189-1 


•0719 


866 


80 


16-3 


260-4 


1189-8 


-0743 


838 


31 


16-3 


252-2 


1190-4 


•0766 


813 


82 


17-3 


264-1 


1190-9 


-0789 


789 


33 


18-3 


265-9 


1191-5 


•0812 


767 


34 


19.3 


257-6 


1192-0 


•0835 


746 


35 


20-3 


259-3 


1192-5 


•0858 


726 


36 


21-3 


260-9 


1193-0 


•0881 


707 


37 


22-3 


262-6 


1193-5 


-0905 


688 


33 


23-3 


264-2 


1194-0 


-09-29 


671 


39 


24-3 


265-8 


1194-6 


•0952 


655 


40 


25-3 


267-8 


1194-9 


•0974 


640 
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Properties of Saturated Steam, 



Total pres- 
sure per 

iquareinch 
meaeui^ 


Freratire 
above atmo- 
sphere. 


Sensible 

tempeniture 

in Fahren- 


Total heat in 

degrees from 

seroof 


Weight of 

one cubic 

foot of 


Relative 
volume of 
steam com- 
pared with 


from a 
▼aouum. 


heit degi'ees. 


Fahrenheit. 


steam. 


water from 
which it waa 












raised. 


41 


26-3 


2687 


1196-4 


•0996 


625 


42 


273 


270-2 


1195-8 


•1020 


611 


43 


28 3 


271-6 


119(5-2 


-1042 


698 


44 


29-3 


273-0 


1196-6 


•1065 


586 


45 


80-3 


274-4 


1197-1 


•1089 


572 


46 


81-3 


275 8 


1197-5 


-1111 


561 


47 


82-3 


277 1 


1197-9 


•1133 


650 


48 


88-3 


278-4 


1198-3 


•1156 


589 


49 


84 3 


279-7 


1198-7 


•1179 


529 


50 


85-3 


281 


1199-1 


•1202 


518 


51 


86-3 


282-3 


1199-5 


•1224 


509 


52 


37 3 


283-5 


1199-9 


•1246 


500 


53 


88-3 


2847 


1200-3 


•1269 


491 


54 


39-8 


285-9 


1200-6 


•1291 


482 


65 


40-3 


287-1 


12010 


-1314 


474 


56 


41-3 


288-2 


1201-3 


•1336 


466 


57 


42-8 


289-3 


1201-7 


-1364 


458 


58 


43 3 


290-4 


1202-0 


•1380 


451 


59 


44 3 


291-6 


1202-4 


-1403 


444 


60 


45-3 


292-7 


1202-7 


•1425 


437 


61 


46-3 


293-8 


1203-1 


-1447 


430 


62 


47-3 


294-8 


1203-4 


•1469 


424 


63 


48-3 


295-9 


1203-7 


-1493 


417 


64 


49-3 


296-9 


1204-0 


•1516 


411 


65 


60-3 


298-0 


1204-8 


•1538 


405 


66 


51-3 


299 


1204-6 


- -1560 


899 


67 


62-3 


300-0 


1204-9 


•1583 


893 


68 


63-3 


800-9 


1205-2 


•1605 


888 


69 


54-3 


801 9 


1205.5 


-J627 


883 


70 


55-3 


302-9 


1205 8 


-1648 


878 


71 


66-3 


303-9 


1206-1 


•1670 


873 


72 


57-3 


804-8 


1206-3 


.1692 


868 


73 


58-8 


805-7 


1206-6 


•1714 


863 


74 


69-3 


306-6 


1206-9 


•1736 


859 


76 


60-3 


807-5 


1207-2 


-1759 


853 


76 


61-3 


808-4 


1207-4 


•1782 


849 


77 


62-3 


309-3 


1207-7 


•1804 


845 


78 


68-3 


310-2 


1208-0 


-1826 


841 


79 


64-3 


311-1 


1208-3 


-1848 


887 


80 


65-8 


812-0 


1208-6 


•1869 


833 


81 


66-8 


812 8 


1208-8 


•1891 


829 
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Properties of Saturated Steam, 



■■• A 1 










Relative 


Total pres- 
sure per 

square incli 

measured 

from a 


Pressure 
above atmo- 
sphere. 


Sensible 
temperature 
in Fahren- 
heit degrees. 


Total heat4n 
degrees from 

eeroof 
Fahi-enheit. 


Weight of 

one. cubic 

foot of 

steum. 


volume of 
steam com- 
pared with 
water from 
which it was 


yacuum. 










raised. 


82 


67-3 


313-6 


1209-1 


•1913 


825 


88 


68-3 


314-5 


1209-4 


-1935 


821 


84 


69-3 


815-3 


1209-6 


-1957 


318 


85 


70-3 


316-1 


1209-9 


-1980 


814 


86 


71-3 


816-9 


1210-1 


-2002 


311 


87 


72-3 


317-8 


1210-4 


•2024 


808 


88 


73-3 


818-6 


1210-6 


.2044 


305 


89 


74-3 


319.4 


1210-9 


-2067 


301 


90 


76-3 


320-2 


1211-1 


•2089 


298 


91 


76-3 


321-0 


1211-8 


•2111 


295 


92 


77-3 


321-7 


1211-5 


-2133 


292 


98 


78-3 


822-5 


1211-8 


.2155 


289 


94 


79-3 


823-3 


12120 


•2176 


286 


95 


80-3 


324-1 


1212-3 


-2198 


288 


96 


81-3 


324-8 


1212-6 


•2219 


281 


97 


82-3 


825-6 


1212-8 


•2241 


278 


98 


83-3 


326-3 


1218-0 


-2263 


275 


99 


84-3 


327 1 


1213-2 


•2285 


272 


100 


85-3 


827-9 


1213-4 


•2307 


270 


101 


86-8 


328-5 


1218-6 


•2329 


267 


102 


87-3 


829-1 


1118-8 


•23ol 


265 


103 


88-3 


329-9 


1214-0 


-2373 


262 


104 


89-3 


330-6 


1214-2 


-2393 


260 


105 


90-3 


331-3 


1214-4 


-2414 


257 


106 


91-3 


331-9 


1214-6 


•2435 


255 


107 


92*3 


832-6 


1214-8 


•2456 


253 


108 


93*3 


333-3 


12150 


-2477 


251 


109 


94*3 


334-0 


1215-3 


•242^9 


249 


110 


95-3 


334-6 


1215-5 


•2521 


247 


111 


96-3 


335-3 


1215-7 


•2543 


245 


112 


97-3 


336-0 


1215-9 


-2564 


243 


113 


98-8 


836-7 


1216-1 


•2586 


241 


114 


99-3 


837-4 


1216-3 


•2607 


289 


115 


100-3 


838-0 


1216-5 


-2628 


287 


116 


101-3 


338-6 


1216-7 


•2649 


235 


117 


102-3 


339-3 


1216-9 


-2674 


233 


118 


103-3 


339-9 


1217-1 


•2696 


231 


119 


104-3 


840-5 


1217-3 


•2738 


229 


120 


1(15-3 


841-1 


1217-4 


•2759 


227 


121 


106-3 


341-8 


1217-6 


•2780 


225 


122 


107-3 


842-4 


1217-8 


•2801 


224 
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Properties of Saturated Steam, 



Total pres- 
sure per 


pT^SfllirA' 


Sensible 


Total heat in 


Weight of 


Relative 
vtdume of 
steam com- 
pared with 
water from 
which it was 
raised. 


square inch 

measured 

from a 

vacuum. 


above atmo- 
sphere. 


tempemture 
in Fahren- 
heit degrees. 


degrees from 

sero of 
Fahrenheit. 


one cubic 
foot of 
steam. 


123 


108-3 


343-0 


1218-0 


•2822 


222 


124 


109-8 


343-6 


1218-2 


-2845 


221 


125 


110-3 


344-2 


1218-4 


-2867 


219 


126 


111-8 


344-8 


1218-6 


•2889 


217 


127 


112-3 


345-4 


1218-8 


•2911 


215 


128 


113-3 


346-0 


1218-9 


•2933 


214 


129 


114-3 


346-6 


1219-1 


•2955 


212 


130 


115-8 


347-2 


1219-3 


•2977 


211 


131 


11 6 -3 


347-8 


1219-5 


-2999 


209 


132 


117-3 


348-3 


1219-6 


•3020 


208 


133 


118-3 


348-9 


1219-8 


-3040 


206 


134 


119-3 


349-5 


1220-0 


-3060 


205 


135 


120-3 


350-1 


1220-2 


-8080 


203 


136 


121-3 


350-6 


1220-3 


•8101 


202 


137 


122-3 


351-2 


1220-5 


-3121 


200 


1S8 


123-3 


351-8 


1220-7 


-3142 


199 


139 


124-3 


352-4 


1220-9 


-3162 


198 


140 


125-3 


352-9 


1221-0 


•3184 


197 


141 


126-3 


353-5 


1221-2 


-3206 


195 


142 


127-3 


354-0 


1221-4 


•3228 


194 


143 


128-3 


354-5 


1221-6 


•3250 


193 


144 


129-3 


355-0 


1221-7 


•3273 


192 


145 


130-3 


355-6 


12-21-9 


-3294 


190 


146 


131-3 


356-1 


1222-0 


-3316 


189 


147 


132-3 


356-7 


1222-2 


-3336 


188 


148 


133-3 


357-2 


1222-3 


•3357 


187 


149 


134-3 


357-8 


1222-5 


•3377 


186 


150 


135-3 


358-3 


1222-7 


•8397 


184 


155 


140-3 


361-0 


1223-5 


•3500 


179 


160 


145-3 


363-4 


1224-2 


-3607 


174 


165 


150-3 


366-0 


1224-9 


•3714 


169 


170 


155-3 


368-2 


1225-7 


-3821 


164 


175 


160-3 


370-8 


1226-4 


•3928 


159 


180 


165-3 


372-9 


1227-1 


.4035 


155 


185 


170-3 


375-3 


1227-8 


•4142 


151 


190 


175-3 


377-5 


12-28-5 


-4250 


148. 


195 


180-3 
185-3 


379.7 


1229-2 


•4357 


144 ' 


200 


381-7 


1229-8 


•4464 


141 


210 


195-3 


386 


1231-1 


•4668 


135 


220 


205.3 


389-9 


1232-3 


-4872 


129 


2i0 


215-3 


393-8 


1233-5 


•5072 


123 
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ProperUea of Satwrated Steam, 




Total pres- 
sure per 

square inch 

measured 

from a 

vacuum. 


Pressure 
above atmo- 
sphere. 


Sensible 
temperature 
in Fahren- 
heit degrees. 


Total heat in 
degrees from 

zero of 
Fahrenheit. 


Weight of 

one cubic 

foot of 

steam. 


Relative 

volume of 

steam com- 

IMtred with 

water from 

which it was 

raised. 


240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
300 


225-8 
235-3 
245-3 
255-3 
265-8 
275-3 
285-3 


897-6 
401-1 
404-5 
407-9 
411-2 
414-4 
417-5 


1234-6 
1235-7 
1236-8 
1237-8 
1238-8 
1239-8 
1240-7 


•5270 
•5471 
•5670 
-5871 
-6070 
•6268 
•6469 


119 
114 
110 
106 
102 
99 
96 



Here we see that at 212° the total quantity of heat in the steam 
is 1178° -1, which gives a difference of 966° -1. This heat, 
usually termed latent, is absorbed in performing the work of 
expanding the particles of water from the solid to the gaseous 
state. KoWy suppose the water is evaporated at 60 lbs. pressure, 
the steam will have a temperature of 307°, and a total heat of 
1207°. If the feed has been introduced at 60% it is evident 
that 1147° of heat have been imparted. As the amount 
evaporated is inversely proportional to the quantity of heat 
rl^quired,. we have 1147 -r- 966 = 1*2. Multiplying by this 
factor, the quantity evaporated at 60 lbs. pressure from 60% 
we obtain the amount that would be evaporated at 212° by the 
same quantity of fueL 

By the same table can be ascertained the comparatively small 
increase of heat required to evaporate water at higher pressures. 
Suppose we take water evaporated at 45 lbs. pressure from a 
feed temperature of 60°, then each lb. of water will require 
1202-7— -60 :?s 1142*7° for its conversion into steam. If we 
take the pressure at 100 lbs. we shall have ]2ir.-9 — 60 = 
1156*9° as the quantity required. The difference between these 
two total quantities is only 14 '2° and is so small as to be scarcely 
worth considering. Leaving out of account the loss due to the 
slight reduction of the conducting power of the material, the 
increased amount of heat required for the higher pressure wifl 
be only ^-^ of the total heat required at 60 lbs. With an 
evaporation of 7 lbs. of water from 1 lb. of coal, it will be ob- 
tained by using 3^3- more fuel, or about 1 lb. in about 5^ cwt., 
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% quantity not appreciable in the ordinary modes of weighing 
ooaL The economy is then manifest of nsiug steam of high 
pressure, when at the same time advantage is taken of the 
fooilities it offers for working ezpauaively in the cylinder. 

The saving that may be effected by heating the feed water 
may be shown as follows : — If we take the normal temperature 
of the feed water at 60^, the temperature of the heated water at 
21 2% and the boiler pressure at 20 lbs., the total heat imparted 
to the steam in one case is 1192'' 5 —60"*= 1132'' -5, and 
in the other case 1192*5 — 212 = 980^*5, the difference being 

152% or a saving of Tiiis °^ ^^'^ P^ ^^^ 

If the pressure be taken at 120 lbs. instead of 20 lbs. the 
saving will be 13*1 per cent., showing a slight diminution in the 
economy effected by heating the water when a high pressure in 
the boiler is employed. 

The loss from blowing off when fresh water is used may be 
found as follows. Supposing the ratio of the quantity of water 
evaporated to that blown out is 10 : 1, we have with a pressure 
of 20 lbs. and a feed temperature of lOO'' — 

Evaporated 10 (1192°-5 — 100**) = 10926 heat units 
Blown out 1(259-3 —100°)= 159-3 „ „ 



Total = 11084*3 



» 99 



showing a loss of only 1*4 per cent, of the total heat imparted. 

With a pressure of 100 lbs. we should have a corresponding 
loss of 2 per cent. 

The effect of the presence in a liquid of any substance in 
solution is to resist ebullition, and to raise the boiling point. < 
In ordinary fresh water the slight increase in the elevation of 
temperature, due to the presence of salts in solution, is generally 
disregarded ; but in salt water, partially saturated, the increase 
is of some practical importance. The boiling point of saturated 
brine is 226% and that of weaker brine is higher than the boiling 
point of pure water by 1®*2 for each -y^j of salt the water con- 
tains. The quantity contained by average pea water is usually 
taken as -j^. The loss of heat by blowing out when salt water 
is used can easily be calculated for any pressure and degree of 
saltness. AssumiDg the temperature of the feed water to be 
105% at a pressure of 20 tbs., and a saltness of -3^, the tem- 
perature of the water in the boiler will be 261°*7, the corre- 
sponding total heat of the steam being 1194*9, and the quantity 
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of water to be blown out is equal to the quantity evaporated. 
We have then : — 

For evaporation 1 (ll94°-9 — 105°) = 1089*9 heat units, 
blown out 1 ( 261-7 — 1 05)= 156- 7 „ „ 

Total = 1246-6 „ „ 
Consequently the heat lost by blowing out is yf Ig^-^ or 12.6 per 
cent, of the total heat imparted. 

In the same manner it will be found for a degree of satura- 
tion of -^^^y when the quantity of water to be blown out will be 
*5 the quantity evaporated, that the loss of heat by blowing off 
wOl be only 6-7 per cent, of the total heat imparted. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

« 

BURSTING AND COLLAPSING PRESSURES OF CYLINDERS 

BUBSTINO P&E88UBB. 

The following table of the Btrength of cylindrical shells to 
resiet internal bursting pressure in a direction parallel to their 
axis is calculated by this approximate formula — 

^ " D. 

where P = bunting pressure in tt>s. per square inch, 
T = thickness of cylinder in sixteenths, 
D =z diameter of shell in quarter feet, 
c ^ a constant, being, 
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CoLLAPsmo Pressuubs, 

The following tables give the strength of tubes of perfectly 
circular form, or not more than about the thickness of plate 
from the true circle. As the shape of long tubes, especially 
-when of large diameter, is very irregular, and liable to undergo 
a gradual change, from the heat being applied chiefly at the 
crown, and from the resistance to expansion caused by rigidity 
in the end plates, to say nothing of the sudden distortion 
likely to arise from incrustation and the use of thick or greasy 
water, a large factor of safety should be allowed for the 
blowing-ofT pressure of the boiler. This should in no case be 
less than 4, and in new boilers, in which the pressure is so 
often after a time increased, a factor of not less than 6 should 
always be allowed. 

The tables are calculated by this approximate formula — 

p _ 262-4 X T2 



LxD 

P :^ collapsing pressure in lbs. per square inch, 
T = thickness of tube in thircy-seconds, 
L zz length in feet, 
D = diameter in quarter feet 
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176, 179 

— — cooling boiler down sud- 

denly, 184, 209 

— — blowing*outwhilehoti,203 

— — defective staying, 227 

— — accumulation of air in 

water tube boilers, 228 

— — priming, 231 

— — defective workmanahip^ 

217, 230 
Dead plates, 152, 269 
Dead water in Lancashire boilers, 157 
Defective workmanship, 217, 230 
Dewranoe's experiments on evapora- 
tive power of tabes, 284 
Diagonal stays, 99 
Domes, 72, 147 

Drifting, injurious effects of, 66, 67, 79 
Drilling steel plates, 47 

— iron plates, 63 
Ductility of copper, 25 

— iron, 40 

— steel, 49 

E. 

Egg-ended boilers, 4, 89, 90, 115 
— — blowing oat, 144 
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Egg-ended boilers, water gauges for, 

137, 138 

— — floats for, 189 

— — fire grates of, 151, 

271 

— — flues for, 156 

— — setting of, 156, 

200 

— — staying of, 98, 236 

— — incrustation in, 1 6 3 

— — fractures in, 206, 

207, 208 

— — overheating 0^211, 

230, 238 

— — ' heating sur&ce of, 

276, 290 

— — evaporative power 

of, 299 
Elastic limit of iron and steel, 214 
Elephant boilers, 5, 276 
Elliptical boilers, 11 
Elliptical tubes, 18 
Evaporative power of boilers, 273, 

293, 299 
— — of tubes, 289, 

291 
Expansion and contraction, effects o^ 
86, 40, 92, 203, 204, 
205, 230, 236 

— sudden, for removing 

scale, 184 

— of tubes in Cornish boilers, 

193 

— of long boilers, 209 
Experimentson strength of copper, 81 

— — iron, 38, 43, 

75 

— — tubes, 14 

— — spheres, 13 

— — steel plates, 

47,48 

— — steel riveted 

work, 50 

— — welded steel 

bars, 52 

— — welded iron 

plates, 86, 
87 

— — rivets, 56 

— — riveted work, 

69. 71, 73 

— — punched&dril* 

led plates, 
68 



Experiments on strength of screwed 
bars, 93 

— in exploding boilers, 

239, 241 

— with steam coals, 260 

— evaporatiye power of flat 

surfaces and tubes, 
274, 284 
Explosions of sectional boilers, 6 

— caused by in judicious re- 

pisiirs, 210 

— caused by overpressure, 
' 226 

— caused by internal dynamic 

force, 232 

— caused by ignition of gaaes 

in flues, 233 

— simultaneous, 233 

— investigation of, 237 

— electricity as a cause o£ 

239 

— ^superheating theory, 240 

— by overheating, 241 

— spheroidal theory, 242 

P. 

Factor of safety, 218 

Fairbaim on elongation of iron bars, 9 

— strength of wrought iron 

tubes, 14 
— strength of wrought iron 

at high temperaturesL 
48 

— strength of single and 

double riveted joints, 
69, 71 

— strength of iron and cop- 

per stay bolts, 100 
Faraday, analysis of sea water, 161 
Farnley plates, 33 

Feed admission, best position for, 115, 

117, 206 

— — through blow-out ap- 

paratus, 170 

— delivery pipes, 116, 205 

— temperature o^ 118, 308 

— heaters, 118, 166, 308 

— pipes, furring up of, 119, 168 
Fibrous iron, 39, 41 

Firebox staying, 99, 104 
Field's tubes, 5 

Fireboxes, 25, 80, 91, 93, 99, 108, 
104, 276 
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Ftrebozes, fnetaref in, 211 
Fireban, 152 

*- wrought and oast iron, 154 

— hollow, 154 

— expanfion of, 158 
Fire doors, 151 
Firegrate, area, 298 

— iDclined, 154 

— short and long, 271 
Firing, 267 

— foroed, 255 
Flanging plates, 85 
Flash-flues, 156 

Flat ends of cylinders, 11, 22, 91, 98 

~ staying, 23, 91 
Flat snrfaoes, strength o^ 21, 22, 28 

— permanent set of, 22 

— for evaporation, 275 
Fletcher, L. E., ezperimeDts on boiler 

explosions, 241 

— information about ex- 

plosions, 248 
Floats, 189 
Fines, cramped, 156 

— external, 298 
Fractures in cast iron, 27 

— appearance of in iron, 29, 

89, 42 

— in plates, 85, 78, 92, 115, 

205, 253, 281 
Franklin Institute^ experiments, 31, 

289 
French boiler, 5 
Furnace boilers^ fractures in, 206, 

207, 210 
Furnace month piece^ 150 

— fronts, 152 
Furring, 8ee Incrustration. 

— up of feed apparatus, 119 

— — blow out, 144 
Furrowing, tee Qrooving. 
Fusible plnga^ 131 

— — should be frequently 

renewed, 133 

G. 

Gadsby's tubes, 5 
Galloway boiler, 4, 194, 298 

— tubes, 111 
GalTanic action, 94, 183, 190 
Gauge, mercurial pressure, 133 

— dial pressure, 135 
• — water, 1^ 



Grate area, 291, 293 

Gray's, J. Macfiurlane, role for efflux 

of steam, 120 
Grease in water leading to orer- 
heating, 166, 242 

— and priming, 150 

«~ may retard ebullition and cir- 
culation, 163 

— as affected by soda, 174 

— use of for prcTenting memsta' 

tion, 177 

— may cause corrosion, 188 
Grooving, 91, 92, 108 

— in locomotive boilers, 196 

— in vertical boilers, 195 

— in waggon and haystack 

boilers, 195 

— in Cornish and Lancashire 

boilers, 192, 210 
Gusset stays, 22, 97 

H. 

Handholes in vertical boilers, 147 
Haystack boiler, 8, 195 
Heating surface, covered with sootb 
156 

— — and evaporative power, 

121 

— — efficiency o^ 273 

— — value of, 290 
High pressure steam, economy of 

using, 2, 807 
Hiller, H., boiler explosions, 248 
Homogeneous metal, 44 
Hoops, strengthening for tubes, 107 
Hopkinson safety valve, 131 
Horse power of boilers, 298 
Hydraulic riveting, 55 
Hydraulic test, 217 
Hydrochloric add in boilers, 168, 176 



I. 



Incrustation on cast iron, 28 

— thickness of, 158 

— leads to overheating, 

158, 229 

— interferes with examina- 

tion, 159 

— . difficulty of removing^ 

159 

— specific gravity of, 159 
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Incmstalion, oalcareons, 160 

— least in amount oyer fur- 

nace, 163 

— loss of heat due to, 164, 

287, 294 
— - appearance of, 167 

— means for preventing, 

168 

— preveuted bj blowing off, 

169 

— by chemical agents, 172 

— by mechanical agents, 

177 
-— by smearing boiler, 178 

— by improving circnlation, 

180 

— prevented by surface 

condensation, 182 

— by manual Utbour, 183 

— by electric agents, 184 
Injectors, check valves on, 114 
Internal pressure in cylinders, 7, 213, 

810 
Internally fired Boilers, see Cornish 

and Lancashire boilers. 
Iron, wrought, character of, 32 
— — limit of elasticity, 214 

J. 

Jarring strains, 40, 220, 234 

— effects of, 62 
Joints for boiler mountings, 112, 145 

E. 

Eay*8 low-water safety-valve, 181 
Eirkaldy*B experiments on wrought 
iron, 38 

— remarks on fracture of 

iron, 40-42 

— experiments on steel 

riveted joints, 50 

— experiments on welded 

steel bars, 52 

— experiments on welded 

iron bars, 86 

— experiments on screwed 

bars, V3 
Eiriley*8 experiments on strength of 
welded iron plates, 87 

L. 
Lamination of plates, 35, 211, 230 



Lancashire boilers, 4, 92, 107, 111 

— — flues of, 157, 293 

— — overheating of fur- 

naces in, 116 
— > ^— expansion of tubes 

in, 193 

— — grooving in, 196 

— — setting of, 199 

— — external corrosion 

of, 204 

— — fractures in, 207 

— — testing of, 219 

— — heating surface of, 

276, 290, 297, 
293 

— — fire grates o^ 271, 

154 

— — evaporative power 

of, 298 
Lap joints, 69, 78, 81 
Lap, defect of too much, 79 
— amount of, 82, 84, 85 
Leakage, 80, 91, 220, 223 

— causes of, 202 
Lime, carbonate of, 160, 162 
— sulphate of, 160, 161 
Limit of elasticity, 214 
Locomotive boilers, 5, 90, 91, 116, 

117, 146, 204, 
211, 300 

— — fire boxes, 154 

— — heating surface 

of, 290, 291 
Longitudinal plating, weakness of, 

17, 72, 73, 89, 90 
Longridge, R. B., on explosions, 243 
Low moor plates, 33 
Low-water safety-valves, 131 

M. 

Machine riveting, 55 

Magnesia, carbonate of^ 160-162 
-r- chloride ol^ 168 

Manholes, defective, 144 
— covers, 113 

Marten, E. B., on explosions, 243 

Maynard, experiments on punched 
and drilled plates, 68 

Mechanical action as a cause of 
grooving, 197 

Mechanical agents for preventing in- 
crustation, 177 

Mercurial pressure ^ages, 134 

Monk bridge plates,' 33 
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Mortar ahonld not be lued far boiler 

Betting, 156, 198 
Modholes, 118, 145 
Multitabalar boilers, 4, 277, 293. 299 

— — lettixig o^ 203 

0. 

Oral boilers, 10, 11 
Oval tabes, weakness of, 18 
Overheating, caosed bj incrustation, 
158, 166, 211 

— caused by greasy water, 

179 

— accumulation of air, 228 

— causes o^ 228 

— indications of, 238 

— aa a catiae of explosions, 

241 
Overpressure, 231 



P. 

Peclet on incrustation, 165 

— on air admission, 270 

— on evaporation, 280, 286 
Pitch of rivets, 74, 79 

— tables of, 81, 82, 84 
Pitting of plates, 189 
Plates, iron, 82, 206 

— thick edge, 91 

— thick, 69, 71, 84, 90, 281 
Plating, 89 

Potash for preventing incrustation, 

Power, boiler, 298 

— evaporative, 273 

— horse, 298 
Pressure gauges, 133, 135 

— — position for fixing, 

136 

— initial blowing off, 120 

— - high, economy of using, 2, 307 
Priming, causes of and prevention, 
149, 160, 165, 173 

— loss of water caused by, 301 
Punching, effects of on steel pktes, 47 

— effects on iron plates, 63, 64 

— power required for, 65 

— induces corrosion, 191 

Q. 

Quality of iron plates, 33, 40, 64 
•— ooppei*, 30 



R. 

Bankine, Prof., on strength of flat 

surfaces, 22 
— on heating sorfisux, 

283, 295 
Rastrick boilers, 5 
Rate of combustion, 272 
B«ed, B. J., on punched steel plates. 
48 
— on riveted work, 57 

Rivet heads, 54, 62, 63, 188 
Rivets, form of, 53, 66 
-- large, 81, 83 

— strength of, 55, 56, 68 
•— pitch 0^ 74, 79, 82 
~ tables, 81, 82, 84 

Riveted steel plates, 50 

— joints, 68 
Riveting by machine, 55 

— defective, 67 

Repairs, as affected by riveting, 51, 

66 
Rupture of fire boxes, 104 
Russian iron, 33 



a 

Sal-ammoniac, use of, 176 
Salt water, analysis, 161 

— blowing out, 171 
Safety valves, rule for area, 120 

— — lift of, 121 

— — effective opening of, 121 

— — disc, 121 

— — mitre, 122 

— — guides, 123 

— — lever, defects o^ 1 24 

— — — rules for, 126 

— — spring balance, 127, 

130 

— — dead weight, 129 

— — Cowbum, 129 

— — inoperative, 130 

— — • low water, 131 

— — overloading, 231 

— — lock, 232 
Safety, factor of, 73, 89, 216 
Scale. See Incrustation. 
Sectional or segmental boilers, 3, 27 

169, 228, 278 

— accumulation of air in, 228 
Screwed stays, 93 
Setting boiler, 156 

— — injudicious, 198 
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Sliarp*s experiments on steel plates, 

47 
Shearing strength of rivets, 56 
Ship plates, 32 
Smoke prevention, 263 
Snapping of iron, 40, 41 
Soda, nse of for pr^enting incmsta- 
tion, 172 

— means for introducing, 172 

— destructive to packing, &c. 174 

— effect on plates, 174 

— used to prevent corrosion, 174, 

192 

— nse of with greasy water, 175 

— nse of may cause priming, 188, 

173 

— caustic, 174, 175 

— salts, solubility of, 160 
Spherical boilers, 3 
Sphere, strength o^ 19, 25 
Staffordshire plates, 82 
Stays, 23 

Staying flat ends, 23, 91 

— egg'cnded boilers, 98, 236 

— fire boxes, 104 

Steam domes and chambers, 147 

— pipes, 29 

— properties of, 303 

— efflux of into atmosphere, 120 
Stephenson, experiments on evapo- 
rative power of tubes, 284 

Steel for boiler making, 45 

— rivets, 61 

— welding, 52 

— corrosion of plates, 189, 190 
Stone boilers, 2 

Strength of cylinders, transverse, 8 

— longitudinal, 7-11, 72, 73 

— due to lap joints, 17, 72 

— collapsing, 13 

— of flat surfaces, 21 

— of sphere, 19 

— of rivet iron, 55 

— of riveted joints, 58, 69, 71, 

173 

— tensile of cast iron, 25 

— • — wrought iron, 88, 

43 

— — copper, 31 

— — steel, 44, 46, 49 

— — steel joints, 60 

— — stays, 99 

— loss of by punching, 64, 69, 

72 



Strengthening tubes, means for, 107 

— manholes, 145 

— domeholes, 160 
Stretching of wrought iron, 9, 42 
Surface condensation, 182 



T. 

Tables of diameter and pitch of rivets, 
81, 82, 84 
•— properties of combustibles, 
245 

— composition of coal, 249 

— heat of combustion, 251 

— results of coal trials, 260 

— rates of combustion, 272 

— evaporative efficiency, 296 

— properties of steam, 

— bursting pressure of cylin- 

ders, 311 

— collapsing pressures of cy- 

linders, 314 
Tallow, nse of, in boilers, 177 
Tannic acid for incrustation, 175 
Taps, water gaage, 138 

— blow out, 142 

— best taper of, 142 

— gland and plug, defects of, 143 
Taylor Brothers' plates, 33 
Temperature, influence of, on strength, 

81, 43 
Tenacity of cast iron, 25 

— wrought iron, 9, 38 

— copper, 31 

— steel, 44^ 46 

Test for boilers, hydraulic^ 219 

— — objections to, 222 

— •— duration of, 222 

— — steam, 218, 223 
Testing iron plates and rivets, 36 

— steel plates, 62 
Tie rods, 94 

Tightness, importance of, 80 
Treacherous character of cast iron, 25 

— — steel, 45 

Tubes, means for strengthening, 106 
~ collapse of, 286 

— strength of, 14, 216, 318 

— steel, 49, 107 

— length of small, 293 

— distortion of, 220 

— evaporative power of, 276, 284 
•— water, 4, 110, 294 

Tube*plates, leakage at, 205 
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Tnbalou boilen, 8, 27, 159, 228, 
27o 



U. 
Unit boiler, 8, 27, 228 
Ure, Dr., analyaia of ma water, 161 



V. 

Valvea, feed back prerBure, 113 

— safety, 119 

— blowout, 141 

Vertical boiler, 5, 89, 90, 92, 202, 

299 

— — fire grates o^ 154 

— — fractures in, 210 

— — grooving in, 196 
Vibration, effects of, 40, 62, 220, 234 
Voltaic action, i^ GalTanic action 



W. 
Wagon boUer, 3, 195 



Wash-oat pings, 146 

Waste pipes to safety ralvea, 125 

— to blow oot apparatus. 

143 
Water feed, nature o^ should influence 
choice of boiler to be naed, 159 

— pockets, 111, 278 

— gausses, 136 

— spaces, 108, 110, 111 

— tubes, 4, 110, 276, 278, 291 
Wear and tear due to OTerheating, 

Welded iron plates, 86, 197 

— steel bars, 52 
Welsh coal, 248 

Williams on evaporatiTe power of 

tubes, 289 
Woolf boiler, 5 

Working of wrought-iron plates, 84 

— steel plates, 46 
Wrought-iron plates, 32 

— character of, 34, 45 

— tenacity of, 9, 38 



THE END. 
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Map showing Interceptioii of Sewers. 
Middle Level Sewer. Sewer under Re- 

l^ent's CaBal. 
Middle Levd Sewer. Junction with Fleet 

Ditch. 
Outiall Sewer. Bridge over River Lea. 

Elevation. 
Outfall Siwer. 

Details. 
OutfaU Sewer. 

Details. 
Outfall Sewer. Bridge over Marsh Lane, 

North Wo<^wich Railway, and Bow and 

Barking Railway J[imction. 
Outfall Sewer. Bndge over Bow and 

Barkins Railway. Elevation. 
Outfall Sewer. Brieve over Bow and 

Barkine Railway. Details. 
Outfall S«wer. Bridge over Bow and 

Barking Railway. Details. 
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Waterworks' Feeder. Elevation. 
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Waterworks' Feeder. Details. 
Outfall Sewer. Reservoir. Plan. 
Outfoll Sewer. Reservoir. Section. 
Outfidl Sewer. Tumbling Bay and Outlet. 
OutfaU Sewer. Penstocks. 

South Sidb. 

Outfall Sewer. Bermondsey Branch. 

Outfall Sewer. Bermondsey Branch. 
Outfall Sewer. Reservoir and Outlet 
Plan. 



and Outlet 
and Qu^et. 
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Outfall Sewer. Reservoir 

Details. 
Outfall Sewer. Reservoir 

Details. 
Outfall Sewer. Reservoir and Outlet. 

Details. 
Outfall Sewer. Filth Heist 
Sections of Sewers (Nonii and South. 

Skies). 

THAMES EMBANKMENT. 

Section of River Wall. 

Steam-boat Pier, Westminster. Elevation.., 

Steam.boat Pier, Westminster. Details. 

Landing Stairs between Charing Cross . 
and Waterloo Bridges. 

York Gate. Front Elevation. 

York Gate. Side Elevation and Details. 

Overflow and Outlet at Savoy Street Sewer, 
Details. 

Overflow and Outlet at Savoy Street Sewer 
Penstock. 

Overflow apd Outletat Savoy Stre^ Sewer. 
Penstock. 

Steam-boat Pier, Waterloo Bridge. Eleva- 
tion. 

Steam-boat Pier, Waterloo Briflge. De 
tails. 

Steam-boat Pier, Waterloo Bridge. De- 
tails. 

Junction of Sewers. Plans and Sections^ 

GulUes. Plans and Sections. 

Rolling Stock. 

Granite and Iron Forts. 
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which, for magnitude, have not their parallel in the present day, no student in the 
profession but should carefully study the details of these great worl^, which he may be 
one day called upon to \m\XaAA,"-^Mechanu^s Metgazine, 

**A work hishly creditable to the industry of its author The volume is quite 

an encyclopaedia for the study of the student who desires to master the subject of 
municipal drainage on its scale of greatest development "-*/'r<(U'/iV»/ Meckattic's 
Jo%tmal 
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Humberts Modem Engineering. Fourth Series. 

A RECORD of the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEER- 
ING, 1866. Imp. 4to, with 36 Double Plates, drawn to a laiige 
fcale, and Photographic Portrait of John Fowler, Esq., President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Price 3/. 3x. half-morocco. 

List of the Plates and Dia^ams. 

NAMB AND DESCRIPTION. PLATES. NAME OP BNGINBBR. 

Abbey Mills Pumjmig Station, Main Drainage, 

Metromlis z to 4 Mr. Bazalgette, CE. 

Barrow Docks 5 to 9 Messrs. MX^ean&Sdllinan, 

Manquis Viaduct, Santiago and Valparaiso [C. £. 

RMlway xo, XX Mr. W. Loyd, CE. 

Adams* Locomotive, St Helen'« Canal Railw. xa, 13 Mr. H. Cross, CE. 
Cannon Street Station Roof, Charing Cross 

Railway 14 to z6 Mr. J. Hawkshaw, CE. 

Read Bridge over the River Moka X7, z8 Mr. H. Wakefield, CE. 

Telq^aphic Apparatus for Mesopotamia .... 19 Mr. Siemens, CE. 

Viaduct over the River Wye, Midland Railw. ao to 2a Mr. W. H. Barlow, CE. 

St. Geraums Viaduct, Cornwall Railway .... 33, 24 Mr. Brunei, CE. 

Wrought-Iron Cylinder for Diving Bell 35 Mr. J. Coode, CE. 

MillwallDocks , a6 to 31 Messrs. J. Fowler, CE., and 

William Wilson, CE. 

Milro/s Patent Excavator 33 Mr. Milroy, CE. 

Metmtolitan District Railway 33 to 38 Mr. J. Fowler, Engineei>in' 

Quef, and Mr. T. M. 
Johnson, CE. 
HarbouriC Ports, and Breakwaters A to c - - — 

The Letterpress comprises — 

A concluding article on Harbours, Ports, and Breakwaters, with 
Illustrations and detailed descriptions of the Breakwater at Cher- 
bouig, and other important modem works ; an article on the 
Tel^;raph Lines of Mesopotamia ; a full description of the Wrought- 
iron Diving Cylinder for Ceylon, the circumstances under which it 
was used, and the means of workuig it ; full description of the 
Millwall Docks ; &c., &c., &c 



Opinions of the Press, 

** Mr. Humber's *' Record of Modem Engineering ' is a work kX i>eculiar value, as 
wdl to those who design as to those who study the art of engineering construction. 
It embodies a vast amount of practical information in the form of full descriptions and 
working drawings of all the most recent an(f notewordiy engineering works. The 
pbtes are excellently lithographed, and the present volume of the ' Record ' is not a 
whit behind its predecessors." — Mechanic^ Magazine. 

"We eladly welcome another year's issue of this valuable publication from the able 
pen of Mr.^ Humber. The accuracy and general excellence of this work are well 
known, while its usefulness in giving the measurements and details of some of the 
latest examples of enj^neering, as carried out by the most eminent men in the profes- 
sion, cannot be too highly prized."~-ArtizaH, 

** The volume forms a valuable companion to those which have preceded it, and 
cannot fiul to prove a most important addition to every engineering library."— il/miM^ 
yottmai. 

" No one of Mr. Humber's volumes was bad : all were worth th«r cost, from the 
mass of plates from well-executed drawings which they contained. In this respect, 
perhaps, this last volume is the most valuable that the author has produced.*— ^mc- 
fical Mfckanic^ youmal. 
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Humberts Great Work on Bridge Constrtutioft. 

A COMPLETE and PRACTICAL TREATISE oh CAST and 
WROUGHT-IRON BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION, including 
Iron Foundations. In Three Parts — ^I'heoretical, Practical, and 
Descriptive. By William Humber, Assoc. Inst C. E. , and M. Inst 
M.E. Third Edition, revised and much improved, with 115 Double 
Plates (20 of which now first appear in this edition), and^numerous 
additions to the Text. In 2 vols. imp. 4to., price 6/. i6j^ 6d, half- 
bound in morocco. 



ti 



'A very valuable contribution to the standard literature of civil engineeruir. In 
addition to elevations, plans, and sections, lar^e scale details are given, which venr 
much enhance the instructive worth of these illustrations. No engineer would wil- 
lingly be without so valuable a fund of information." — Civil Engitieer and Jlrchitecfs 
jfoumal, 

^ **The First or Theoreti«il Part contains mathematical investigations of the prin- 
■ciples involved in the various forms now adopted in bridge construction. 111650 
investigations are exceedingly complete, having evidently Been very carefully con< 
aderea and worked out to the utmost extent that can be desired by the practical man. 
The tables are of a very useful character, containing the results of ^e most recent 
experiments, and amongst them are some valuable tables of the weight and cost of 
cast and wrought-iron structures actually erected. The volume of text is amply illus- 
trated by numerous woodcuts, plates, and diagrams : and the plates in the second 
volume do great credit to both draughtsmen and engravers. In conclusion, we have 
great pleasure in cordially recommending this work to our readers." — Artizan. 

** Mr. Humber's stately volumes lately issued— in which the most important bridges 
erected durine the last five years, under the direction of the late Mr. Brunei, Sir w. 
CuUtt, Mr. flawkshaw, Mr. Page, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Hemans, and others among out 
most eminent engineers, are drawn and specified in great detail." — Enginetr, 

Wealds Engineers Pocket-Book. 

THE ENGINEER'S, ARCHITECTS, and CONTRACTOR'S 
POCKET-BOOK (Lockwood & Co.'s; formerly Weale's). 
Published Annually. In roan tuck, gilt edges, with 10 Copper- 
Plates and numerous Woodcuts. Price dr. 
^ *' A vast amotmt of really valuable matter condensed into the small dimen- 
sions of a book which is, in reality, what it professes to be — a pocket-book 

We cordially recommend the book to the notice of the managers of coal and other 
mines ; to^ them it will prove a handy book of reference on a variety of subjects more 
or less intimately connected with their profession." — Colliery Guardian. 

** Every branch of engineering is treated of, and facts, iigures, and data of every 
kind 9!aaaxuL^ -^Mechanics* Mag. 

"It contains a large amount of information peculiarly valuable to those for whose 
Use it is compiled. We cordially commend it to the engineering and architectura 
professions generally." — Mining Journal. 

Iron Bridges, Girder s. Roofs, &c. 

A TREATISE on the APPLICATION of IRON to the CON- 
STRUCTION of BRIDGES, GIRDERS, ROOFS, and OTHER 
WORKS ; showing the Principles upon which such Structures are 
Designed, and their Practical Application. Especially arranged for 
the use of Students and Practical Mechanics, all Mathematical For- 
mulae and Symbols being excluded. By Francis Camfin, C.E. 
With numerous Diagrams. i2mo., cloth boards, y, 

** For numbers of young engineers the book is just the cheap, handy, first guide 
they \nxil.**—'Middlesborough Weekly News. 

* Invaluable to those who have not been educated in mathematics." — Colliery 
Guardian. 

** Remarkably accurate and well^^tten.'*'— ^r/uMM. 
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Barlow an the Strength of Materials^ enlarged. 

A TREATISE ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 
-with Rules ibr application in Architecture, the Construction of 
Suspension Bridges, Railways, &c« ; and an Appendix on the 
Power of Locomotive Engines, and the effect of Inclined Planes 
and Gradients. By Peter Barlow, r.R.S. A New Edition, 
revised by his Sons, P. W. Barlow, r.R.S., and W. H. Barlow, 
r.R.S., to which are added Experiments by HoDGKiNSON, Fair- 
bairn, and KiRKALDY ; an Essay (with Illustrations) on the effect 
produced by passing Weights over Elastic Bars, by the Rev. 
ROBERT Willis, M.A., F.R.S. And Formulae for Calculating 
Girders, &c. The whole arranged and edited by W. HumB]», 
Assoc Inst. C.E., Author of " A Complete and Practical Treatire 
on Cast and Wrought-Iron Bridge Construction," &c. &c Demy 
8vo, 4fiO pp., with 19 laxge Plates, and numerous woodcuts, piice 
I&r. doth. 

*' Although issue<f as the sucth edition, the volume under consideration is voKhy of 
being regarded, for all practical purposes, as an entirely new work . . . the bocdc 
is undoubtedly worthy of the hi£[hest commendation." — Mining yaumal. 



a 



*' An increased value has been sjven to this very valuable work by tiie adi&tion cf 
large amount of information, which cannot prove otherwise than highly useful to 

ose who require to consult it The arrangement and editing of lhis 

mass of information has been undertaken by Mr. Humber, who has mostablyiulfilleda 



task requiring special care and ability to render it a success." — Mechanics^ Magasine, 
"TTie best book on the subject -Mch. has vet appeared. .... We know of 

no work tiiat so completely fulfils its ndssu>n, -^Englisk Meckanic. 

" There is not a pupil in an engineering school, an apprentice in an engineei's cnr 

architect's office^ or a competent clerk of works, who will not recognise in the scientific 

volume newly given to circulation, an old and valued fnend." — BnildingN^ms, 
** The standard treatise upon llus particular subject. "—'^^^MMr. 

Straths yFormuUe & Diagrams for Calculation of. 

A HANDY BOOK for the CALCULATION of STRAINS 

in GIRDERS and SIMILAR STRUCTURES, and their 

STRENGTH ; consisting of Formulseand Corresponding Diagrams, 

with numerous Details for Practical Application, &c. By Wiluam 

HuMBER, Assoc. Inst C.E., &c. Fcap. 8vo, with nearly 100 

Woodcuts and 3 Plates, price 'js, 6d. cloth. 

"The arrangement of the matter in this little volume is as convenient as it'wefi 

could be The system of employing diagrams as a substitute for complex 

computations is one justly coming into great favour, and in that respect Mr. Hundber's 
volume is fully up to the thmts.^-~Engineering. 

*' The formulae are neatly expressed, and the diagrams good." — Atkensgum, 
"We heartily commend this really hattdy borne to our engineer and tidiitett 
readers. "-ri^AS^/MA Meckanic, 

Mechanical Engineering. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERING : comprising Metallurgy, Moulding, Casting, Forging, 
Tools, Workshop Machinery, Mechanical Manipulation, Manufec- 
ture of the Steam Engine, &c. &c. With an Appendix on the 
Analysis of Iron and Iron Ore, and Glossary of Terms. By Francis 
Campin, C.E. Illustrated with 91 Woodcuts and 28 Plates of 
Slotting, Shaping, Drilling, Punching, Shearing, and Riveting 
Machines — Blast, Refining, and Reverberatory Furnaces — Steam 
Engines, Governors, Boilers, Locomotives, &c. Syo, doth, I2J, 
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Strains. 

THE STRAINS ON STRUCTURES OF IRONWORK; 
with Practical Remarks on Iron Construction. By F. W. Sheilds, 
M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, with 5 plates. Royal 8vo, 5^. cloth. 
COHTBNTS. — Introductory Remarks ; Beams Loaded at Centre ; Beams Loaded at 
iw wqpinl distaaoes between supports ; Beams uniformly Loaded ; Girders with triangu- 
lar bracing Loaded at centre ; Ditto, Loaded at unequal distances between supports ; 
Ditto, umformly Loaded; Calculation of the Strains on Girders with triangular 
Basings ; Cantilevers ; Continuous Girders ; Lattice Girders ; Girders with Vertical 
Struts and Diagonal Ties ; Calculation of the Strains on Ditto ; Bow and String 
Gurderg ; Girders of a form not belonging to any regular figure ; Plate Girders ; Ap- 
portionments of Material to Strain ; Comparison of different Girders ; Proportion of 
Lcngdito Dq»th of Girders ; Character of the Work ; IronRoof«. 

Construction of Iron Beams y Pillars, &c. 

IRON AND HEAT, Exhibiting the Principles concerned fai the 
Construction of Iron Beams, Pilkrs, and Bridge Girders, and the 
Action of Heat in the Smelting Furnace. By James Armour, 
C.£. Woodcuts, i2mo, doth boards, 3^. 6d. ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 

^ ** A very useful and thoroughly practical litde volume, in every way deserving of 
circulation amongst working men." — Mining' youmaL 

** No ironworker who wishes to acquaint himself with the principles of his own 
trade can afford to be without it.** — Scutk Durham Mercury. 

Power in Motion. 

POWER IN MOTION : Horse Power, Motion, Toothed Wheel 
Crearing, Long and Short Driving Bands, Angular Forces, &c. 
By James Armour, C.E. With 73 Diagrams. i2mo, (loth 
boards, 3/. 6^. [Recentiy published. 

"'Numerous illustrations enable the author to convey hir meaning as explicitly as 
it is perhaps possible to be conveyed. The value of the theoretic and practical know- 
ledge imparted cannot well be over estimated," — Newcastle Waekfy Chronicle, 

Metallurgy of Iron. 

A TREATISE ON THE METALLURGY OF IRON : con- 
taining Outlines of the History of Iron Manufacture, Methods of 
Assay, and Analyses of Iron Ores, Processes of Manufacture of 
Iron and Steel, &c. By H. Bauerman, F.G.S., Associate of the 
Royal School of Mines. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth 
Sedition, reTised and much enlarged. i2mo., cloth boards, 5^. 6d, 

\yust published. 
" Carefully written, it has the merit of brevity and conciseness, as to less impwtant 
points, while all material matters are very fully and thoroughly e&tered into." — 
Siandard. 

Trigonometrical Surveying. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE METHOD OF CONDUCTING A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY, for the Formation of Geo- 
g;raphical and Topographical Maps and Plans, Military Recon- 
naissance, Levelling, &c., with the most useful Problems in Geodesy 
a^d Practical Astronomy, and Formulae and Tables for Facilitating 
their Calculation. By Lieut-Qeneral Frome, R.E., late In- 
spector-General of Fortifications, &c. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, 
thoroughly Revised, and partly Re-written. By Captain Charles 
Warren, R.E., F.G.S. With 19 Plates and 115 Woodcuts, 
royal Sro, price idf. doth. 
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Hydraulics. 



HYDRAULIC TABLES, CO-EFFICIENTS, and FORMULAE 
for finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weixs, 
Pipes, and Rivers. By John Neville, Civil Engineer, M.R.LA. 
Second Edition, with extensive Additions, New Formulse, Tables 
and General Infonnation on Rain-fall, Catchment-Basins, Drainage^ 
Sewerage, Water Supply for Towns and Mill Power. With nome- 
roos Woodcuts, 8vo, i6f. doth. 

%* This work contains a vast number of different hydraulic 
fonnulse, and the most extensive and accurate tables yet published 
for finding the mean velocity of discharge from triangular, quadri- 
lateral, and circular orifices, pipes, and rivers ; with experimental 
results and co-efficients ; effects of friction ; of the velocity of 
approach ; and of curves, bends, contractions, and expansions ; the 
best form of channel ; the drainage effects of long and short weirs, 
and weir-basins ; extent of back-water from weirs ; contracted 
channels; catchment-basins; hydrostatic and hydraulic pressure; 
water-power, &c. &c. 



Levelling. 



A TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
LEVELLING ; showing its Application to Purposes of Railway 
and Civil Engineering, in the Construction of Roads ; with Mr. 
Telford's Rules for the same. By Frederick W. Simms, 
F.G.S., M. Inst. C,E. Fifth Edition, very carefully revised, with 
the addition of Mr. Law's Practical Examples for Setting out 
Railway Curves, and Mr. Trautwine's Field Practice of Ikying 
out Circular Curves. With 7 Plates and numerous Woodcuts, ovo, 
&f. dd. cloth. \* Trautwine on Curves, separate, price $s. 

'*One of the most important text-books for the general surveyor, and there is 
scarcely a question connected with levelling for which a solution would be sought but 
that would be satisfactorily answered by consulting the volume." — Mining y<mmal. 

** The text-book on levelling in most of our engineering schools and colleges."— 
Engineer, ' 

"The publishers have rendered a silbstantial service to the profession, especially to 
the younger members, by bringing out the present edition of Mr. Simms's useful work.** 
'-'Engineering. 

Tunnelling. 

PRACTICAL TUNNELLING ; explaining in DetaU the Setting 
out of the Works ; Shaft Sinking and Heading Driving ; Ranging 
the Lines smd Levelling Under-Ground ; Sub- Excavating, Timber- 
ing, and the Construction of the Brickwork of Tunnels ; with the 
Amount of Labour required for, and the Cost of the various Por- 
tions of the Work. By Fredk. W. Simms, F.R.A.S., F.G.S., 
M. Inst C.E., Author of **A Treatise on the Principles and« 
Practice of Levelling," &c. &c .. Second Edition, revised by W. 
Davis Haskoll, Civil Engineer, Author of "The Engineer's 
Field-Book," &c. &c. With 16 large folding Plates -and ntmierous 
Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo, i/. ij, cloth. 
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Strength of Cast Irotiy &c. 

A PRACTICAL ESSAY on the STRENGTH of CAST IRON 
and OTHER METALS. By the late Thomas Tredgold, Mem. 
Inst C.E., Author of "Elementary Principles of Carpentry," &c. 
Fifth Edition, Edited by Eaton Hodgkinson, F.R.S. ; to 
which are added EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES on the 
STRENGTH and OTHER PROPERTIES of CAST IRON. 
By the Editor. The whole Illustrated with 9 Engravings and 
numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, i2j. doth. 

%* Hodgkinson's Experimental Researches on the 
Strength and Other Properties of Cast Iron may be Rad 
separately. With Engravings and Woodcuts. 8vo, price dr. cloth» 

The High-Pressure Steam Engine. 

THE HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM ENGINE ; an Exposition 
of its Comparative Merits, and an Essay towards an Improved 
System of Construction, adapted especially to secure Safety and 
Economy. By Dr. Ernst Alban, Practical Machine Maker, 
Plan, Mecklenberg. Translated from the German, with Notes, by 
Dr. Pole, F.R.S., M. Inst C.E., &c. &c. With 28 fine Plates, 
8vo, idr. 6</. doth. 

"A work like this, which goes thoroughly into the examination of the high-pressure 
engine, the boiler, and its appendages, &c., is exceedindy useful, and deserves a place 
m every scientific library."— ^/^atm Shif/ing Chronku, 

Steam Boilers. 

A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS : their Strength, Con- 
struction, and Economical Working. By Robert Wilson, late 
Inspector for the Manchester Steam Users' Association for the 
Prevention of Steam Boiler Explosions, and for the Attainment of 
Economy in the Application of Steam. i2mo, cloth boards, 328 
pages, price 6x. 

Tables of Curves. 

TABLES OF TANGENTIAL ANGLES and MULTIPLES 

for setting out Curves from 5 to 200 Radius. By Alexander 

Beazeley, M. Inst C.E. Printed on 48 Cards, and sold in a 

doth box, waistcoat-pocket size, price 51*. 6d. 

" Each table is printed on a small card, which, being placed on the Uieodolite, Iwyes 
the hands free to manipulate the instrument — ^no small advantage as regards the rapidity 
of work. They are clearly printed, and compactly fitted into a small case for the. 
pocket— <ui arrangement that will recommend them to all practical men." — Engineer. 

" Very handy : a man may know that all his day's work must fall on two of these 
curds, wnich he puts into his own card-case, and leaves the rest h6txiod,"'—AtAefuntm. 

Laying Out Curves. 

THE FIELD PRACTICE of LAYING OUT CIRCULAR 
CURVES for RAILROADS. By John C. Trautwine, C.E. 
(Extracted from Simms's Work on Levelling). 8vo, 5J. sewed. 
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Estimate and Price Book. 

THE CIVIL ENGINEER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S ESTI- 
MATE AND PRICE BOOK for Home or Foreign Serrice : 
in reference to Roads, Railways, Tramways, Doc^s, Hai^urs, 
Forts, Fortifications, Bridges, Aquedacts, Tunnds, Sewers, Water- 
woilcs, Gasworks, Stations, Barracks, Warehonses, &c. &c. &c. 
With Specifications for Permanent Way, Telegraph MiAerials, 
Plant, Maintenance, and Woiicing of a Railway ; tmd a Priced List 
of Machinery, Plant, Tools, &c. By W. D. Haskoll, C.E, 
Plates and Woodcuts. Pablished annually. 8vo, doth, dr. 
*' As fttmiahing a variety of dcUa tm every conceivable MniQt to dril eqginedn and 
contractors, this hook has ever stood perhaps unrivalled." — ArckUect, 

Surveying (Land and Marine). 

LAND AND MARINE SURVEYING, in Refcrente to 'the 
Preparation of Plans for Roads and Railways, Canals, Rivers, 
Towns* Water Supplies, Docks and Harbours ; with Descrrption 
and Use of Surveying Instruments. By W. Davis Haskoll, C. E., 
Author of " The Engineer's Field Book," ** Examples of Bridge 
and Viaduct Construction," &c. Demy 8vo, price vis, 6d. -doth, 
with 14 folding Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. 
"A most useful and well arranged book for the aid of a student .... We 

can strongly recommend it as a carefully-written and valuable te3Ct'hook.'*-^Butlder. 
" Mr. Haskoll has knowledge and experience, and can so give expfesston to it as 

to make any matter on which ht writes, clear to the youx^est pupil in a aurveyer's 

oSicc^'-^Cfilli^ry Gu^irdian. 
** A volume which cannot fail to prove of the utmost practical utility It 

is one which may be safely recommended to all students who aspire to become dean 

and expert surveyors." — Mining youmal. 

Engineering Fiekbwrk. 

THE PRACTICE OF ENGINEERING FIELDWORK, 
applied to Land and Hydraulic, Hydrographic, and Submarine 
Surveying and Levelling. Second Edition, revised, wiA consider- 
able additions, and a Supplementary Volume on WATER- 
WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE, and IRRIGATION. By W. 
Davis Haskoll, C.E. Numerous folding Plates. Demy 8vQ,iB 
vols, in one, cloth boards, i/. is, (published att ^L 4^.} 

Mining Surveying and Valuing. 

THE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER'S COM- 
PLETE GUIDE, comprising a Treatise on Improved Mining 
Surveying, with new Traverse Tables ; and Descriptions of Im- 
proved Instruments ; also an Esjposition of the Correct Principles 
of Laying out and Valuing Home and Foreign Iron and Coal 
Mineral Properties: to wlndi is appended M. THOMAN'S {<£ 
the Cr^it Mobilier, Paris) TREATISE on COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST and ANNUITIES, with LOGARITHMIC TABLES. 
By William Lintern, Mining and Civil Engineer. i2mo, 
strongly bound in cloth boards, with four Plates of Dis^grams, 
Plans, &c., price lOf. 6t/. 
" Contains much valuable information given in a small compass, and which, as far 

ten we have tested it, is thoroughly trustworthy." — Irvn and Coed Trades Review, 
* The matter, arrangement, and iUustration of this work are all exoelloitt, and make 

it one of the best of its \dad.'*—S^andard, 
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Fire Engineering. 

FIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, AND FIRE BRIGADES. With 
a History of Fire-Engines, their Construction, Use, and Manage- 
ment ; Reinarks on Fire-Proof Buildings, and the Preservation of 
Life from Fire; Statistics of the Fire Appliances in English 
Towns ; Foreign Fire Systems ; Hints on Fire Brigades, &c., &c. 
By Charles F. T. Young, C.K With numerous Illustrations, 
handsomely printed^ 544 pp., demy 8vo, price i/. 4f. doth. 
"We can most heartily commend this Ixx^ .... It isreallythe only English 
¥rork we now have upon the subject." — Engineiting. 

** We strongly recommend the book to the notice of all who are in any way in- 
terested in fires, fire-engines, qr faeAm'gaAes.'*-—MeckaHics* Magasme. 

Manual of Mining Tools. 

MININ^x TOOLS. For the use of Mine Managers, Agents, 
Mining Students, &c. By William Morgans, Lecturer on Prac- 
tical Mining at the Bristol School of Mines. Volume of Text. 
lamo. Wi& an Atla& <^ Plates, containing 235 Illustrations. 4tOi 
T(^[ether, price 9j. cloth boards. [Recently published. 

** Students in the Science of Mining, and not only they, but subordinate officials in 

mines, and even Overmen, Captains, Managers, and Viewers may ^in practical 

knowledge and useful hints by the study of Mr. Moigans's ManuaL" — CoUutsy 

CtHordian, 

**A very valuable work, wbidk will tend materially to improve oiur mining Ikenfe* 

timtJ*— Mining Journal, 

Gas and Gasworks. 

A TREATISE on GASWORKS and the PRACTICE of 
MANUFACTURING and DISTRIBUTING COAL GAS. 
By Samuel Hughes, C.E. Third Edition, remed by W. 
Richards, C.E. With 68 Woodcuts, bound in cloth boards, 
i2mo, price 4/. 

Waterworks for Cities and Towns. 

WATERWORKS for the SUPPLY of CITIES and TOWNS, 
^th a Description of the Principal Geological Formations of 
England as influencing Supplies of Water. By Samuel Hughes, 
F.G.S., Civil Engineer. New and enlarged edition, i2mo, cloth 
boairds, with numerous Illustrations, price 5j. 
** One of the most convenient, and at the same time reliable works on a subject, 
the vital importance of which cannot be over-estimated." — Bradford Observer. 

Coal and Coal Mining. 

COAL AND COAL MINING : a Rudimentary Treatise on. By 
Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., &c.. Chief Inspector 
of the Mines of the Crown and of the Duchy of Cornwall New 
edition, revised and corrected. i2mo., cloth boards, with nume- 
rous Illustrations, price 4r. dd. 
" Every portion of the volume appears to have been prepared with much care, and 
as an outline is given of eveiv known coal-field in this and other countriesi as well as 
of the two principal methods of working, the book will doubdess interest a very 
large number of readers." — Mining Journal. 

' Certunly experimental skill and rule-of*thumb practice would be greatly en- 
riched bjr the addition of the theoretical knowledge and scientific information which 
Mr. Warington Smyth commimicates in combination with the results of his own ex- 
perience and personal research,**— C^/ZiWy Guardian, 
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Field-Book for Engineers. 

THE ENGINEER'S, MINING SURVEYOR'S, and CON- 
TRACTOR'S FIELD-BOOK. By W. Davis Haskoll, CivU 
Engineer. Third Edition, much enlarged, consisting of a Series 
of Tables, with Rules, Explanations of Systems, and Use of Theo- 
dolite for Traverse Surveying and Plotting the Woric with minate 
accuracy by means of Straight Edge and Set Square only ; Levelling 
with the Theodolite, Castmg out and Reducing Levels to Datum, 
and Plotting Sections in the ordinary manner; Setting out Curves 
with the Theodolite by Tangential Angles and Multiples with Right 
and Left-hand Readings of the Instrument; Setting out Curves 
without Theodolite on the System of Tangential Angles by Sets of 
Tangents and Offsets ; and Earthwork Tables to 80 feet deep, cal- 
culated for every 6 inches in depth. With numerous wood-cuts, 
i2mo, price I2J. cloth. 

" A very useful work for the practical engineer and surveyor. Every person 
eneaeed in engineering field operations will estimate the importance of sudi a work 
and &e amount of valuable time which will be saved by reference to a set of^ reliable 
tables prepared with the accuracy smd fulness of those given in this volume.**— i^osi^ 
wtty Nrws. 

" The book is very handy, and the author might have added that the separate taUes 
of sines and tangents to every minute will make it useful for many other purposes, the 
genuine traverse taUes existmg all the aamcJ'—At/ummm. 

" The work forms a handsome pocket volume, and cannot fail, from^ its portability 
and utility, to be extensively patronised by the engineering profession.'*— ilfciwMt^ 

" We strongly recommend this second edition of Mr. Haskoll's ' Field Book' to all 
classes of surveyors.**— C<y//hrfy Guardian, 

Earthwork^ Measurement and Calculation of. 

A MANUAL on EARTHWORK. By Alex. T. S. Graham, 
C.K, Resident Engineer, Forest of Dean Central Kailway. With 
numerous Diagrams. i8mo, 2j. 6^. doth. 

" As a really handy book for reference, we know of no work equal to it ; and the 
railway engineers and otibers employed in the measurement and calculation of earth, 
woik will fmd a great amount <» fMractical information very admiraUy arranged, and 
available for general or rough estimates, as well as for the more exact calculations 
required in the engineers' contractor's offices." — Artizan, 

Harbours. 

THE DESIGN and CONSTRUCTION of HARBOURS : A 
Treatise on Maritime Engineering. By Thomas Stevenson, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S., M.I.C.E. Second Edition, containing many 
additional subjects, and otherwise generally extended and revised. 
With 20 Plates and numerous Cuts. Small 4to, 15^. cloth. 

Mathematical and Drawing Instruments. 

A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPAL MATHEMATICAL* 
AND DRAWING INSTRUMENTS employed by the Engineer. 
Architect, and Surveyor. By Frederick W. Simms, M. Inst. 
C.E., Author of " Practical TunneUing," &c. Third Edition, with 
numerous Cuts. i2mo, price 3X. td, cloth. 



Obliqi 
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Bridge Construction in Masonry^ Timber^ & Iron. 

EXAMPLES OF BRIDGE AND VIADUCT CONSTRUC- 
TION OF MASONRY, TIMBER, AND IRON ; consisting of 
46 Plates from the Contract Drawings or Admeasurement of sdect 
Works. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E. Second Edition, with 
the addition of 554 Estimates, and the Practice of Setting out Works, 
illustrated with 6 pages of Diagrams. Imp. 4to, price 2/. izr. tid, 
half-morocco. 
" One of the Tery^few works extant descending to the level of ordinary routine, and 
treating on the common every-day practice of the railway engineer. ... A work of 
the present nature by a man of Mr. HaskolPs experience, must prove invaluable to 
hundreds. The tables of estimates appended to this edition will considerably enhance 
its V9X\it/*'—Enguuering. 

Matkematicallnstruments, their Constructtony &c. 

MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS : their CONSTRUC- 
TION, ADJUSTMENT, TESTING, AND USE; comprising 
Drawing, Measuring, Optical, Surveying, and Astronomical Instru- 
ments. By J. F. Heather, M.A., Author of "Practical Plane 
Geometry," "Descriptive Geometry,'* &c. Enlarged Edition, for 
the most part entirely rewritten. With numerous Wood-cuts. 
i2mo, cloth boards, price 5x. 

me Arches. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CONSTRUCTION of 
OBLIQUE ARCHES. By John Hart. Third Edition, with 
Plates. Imperial 8vo, price &*. doth. 

Oblique Bridges. 

A PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL ESSAY on OBLIQUE 
BRIDGES, with 13 large folding Plates. By Geo. Watson 
Buck, M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, corrected by W. H. 
Barlow, M. Inst C.K Imperial 8vo, 12^. doth. 
"The standard text-book for all engineers regarding skew arches, is Mr, Buck's 
treatise, and it would be impossible to consult a better." — Enghuer, 

WeaUs Series of Rudimentary Works. 

These hi^y popular and cheap Series of Books, now oompKlflliig 
nearly Three Hundred distinct Works in almost every department of 
Boienoe. Art, and Xducation, are recommended to the notice of Bn- 
^eers. Architects, Builders, Artiaans, and Students generally, as well 
•8 to those interested in Workmen's Uhrarles, Tree Ldbraries, Uterary 
and Boientlflo Institutions, OoUeges, Schools, Scien ce Cl asses, fto., fto. 
*«* Lists may be had on application to liOOKWOOD A OO, 

WeaUs Dictionary of Terms in Architecture^ 
EngineeHn^y Arty &c. 

A DICTIONARY of TERMS used in ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGY, 
ARCHiEOLOGY, the FINE ARTS, &c. By John Weale. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged and revised by Robert Hunt, F.R.S., 
Keeper of Mining Records, Editor of " Ure's Dictionary of Arts," 
&C. i2mo, cloth boards, price dr. 
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^ARCHITECTURE, &C. 

♦ 

Construction. 

TH£ SCIENCE of BUILDING : an Elementary Treatise on 

the Principles of Construction. By E. Wyndham Tarn, M.A.^ 

Ai'ohitect. Illustrated with 47 Wood Engravings. Demy Svo, 

price &r. (xk doth. \RecenUy published, 

** A very valuable book, whidi we strongly recommend to all students. — Builder. 

" While Mr. Tarn's valuable little volume is quite sufficiently scientific to answer 

the purposes intended, it is written in a style that will deservedly make it popular. 

The diacrams are numerous and exceedingly well executed, and the treatise does 

credit alace to the author and the publisher.' —f»^>f^^r. 

**Nb architectural student should be without this hand-book of constructional 
knowledge/' — Architect. 

"The book is very fax from bdng a mere con^iilatioa ; it is an able digest of 
iafbnaatton which is only to be found scattered dirough various works, and contains 
miM« tieally original writing than many puttisig fortii far stronger claims to originality." 
'—Engineering. 

Beaton* s Pocket Estimator, 

THE POCKET ESTIMATOR FOR THE BUILDING 
TRADES, being an easy method of estimating the various parts 
of a Building collectively, more especially applied to Carpenters* 
and Joiners* work, priced according to the present value of material 
and labour. By A. C. Beaton, Author of ' Quantities and 
Measurements.' 33 Woodcuts. Lesather, wsdstcoat-pocket size. 2.r. 

Beatofi s Builders^ and Survey or £ Technical Gteide. 

THE POCKET TECHNICAL GUIDE AND MEASURER 
FOR BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS : containing a Complete 
Explanation of the Terms used in Building Construction, Memo- 
ritidft for Reference, Technical Directions for Measuring Work ia 
all the BuildiAg Trades, with a Treatise on the Measurement ot 
TknberSy and Complete Specifications for Houses, Roads, and 
Drains. By A. C. Beaton, Author of ' Quantities and Measure- 
ments*' Widi 19 Woodcuts. Leather. Waistcoat pocket size. 2s. 

\_Now ready. 

Villa Architecture. 

A HANDY BOOK of VILLA ARCHITECTURE ; being a 
Series of Designs for Villa Residences in various Styles. With 
Detaikd Specifications and Estimates. By C. Wickes, Architect, 
Author of " The Spires and Towers of the Mediaeval Churches of 
England, " &€. First Series, consisting of 30 Plates; Second 
Series, 31 Plates. Complete in i vol., 4t©, price 2/. lar. half 
morocco. Either Series separate, price i/. 7^. each, half moroCca 
** Th* wtlole of the designs bear evidence of their being the woric of an artistic 

architect, and they will prove very valuaUe and suggestive to architects, students, and 

amateurs." — Building News. 

The Architect' s Guide. 

THE ARCHITECT'S GUIDE ; or. Office and Pocket Com- 
panion for Engineers, Architects, X/and and Building Surveyors, 
Contractors, Builders, Clerks of Works, &c. By W. Davis 
Haskoll, C.E., R. W. Billings, Architect, F. Rogers, and 
P. Thompson. With numerous Experiments by G. Rennie, 
- •'^ E., &C. Woodcuts, i2mo, cloth, price 3j. 6^. 
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Vitruvitti Architecture. 

' THE ARCHITECTURE OF MARCUS VITRUVIUS 
POLLIO. Translated by Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. 
Numerous Plates. i2mo, cloth limp, price 5^. 

The Young Architect's Book. 

HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By George Wight- 
wick, Architect, Author of " The Palace of Architecture," &c. &c 
Second Edition. With numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, 7^., extra cloth. 

Drawing for Builders and Students. 

PRACTICAL RULES ON DRAWING for the OPERATIVE 
BUILDER and YOUNG STUDENT in ARCHITECTURE. 
By George Pyne, Author of a ** Rudim«itary Treatise on Per- 
spective for Beginners." With 14 Plates, 4to, 7j. 6^., boards. 

Contents.— I. Practical Rules on Drawing —OutUnes. II. Ditto— iSie Gredan 
and Roman Orders. III. Practical Rides on Drawing — Perspective. IV. Practical 
Rules on Light and Shade. V. Practical Rules on Colour, &c. &c. 

Drawing for Engineers, &c. 

THE WORKMAN'S MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 
DRAWING. By John Maxton, Instructor in Ei^^ineeriBg 
Drawing, South Kensington. Second Edition, carefully revised. 
With upwards of 300 Plates and Diagrams. lamo, clotib, 
strongly bound, ^. 6d, 

** Even accomplished drat^htanen will find in it much tiisiX will be «f use to. tiMW. 
A copy of it should be kept for re£tfence in every drawuaig office." — Mngmetpmg. 

*'An indiqiensable bo<& for teachers of engiaeeriag ^nemag** -^ MmchMiks* 
Magaaine, 

Cottages^ VillaSy and Country Houses. 

DESIGNS and EXAMPLES of COTTAGES, VILLAS, aad 
COUNTRY HOUSES ; being the Studies of severaa «iBanent 
Architects and Builders ; consisting of Plans, Elevations, uid Per> 
sp>ective Views ; with approximate Estimates of the Cost of «ach. 
In 4to, with 67 plates, price i/. u., doth. 

Builder's Price Book. 

THE BUILDER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S PRICE BOOK 
for 1874 (Lock wood & Co.'s), with which is incorporated Atchley's 
Builder's Price- Book and the Illustrated Price-Book, coctawiingAe 
present prices of all kinds of Builders' Materials and La)79ur, and 
of all Trades connected with Building; with Memora«da and 
Tables required in making Estimates and takii^ out Quantities, and 
Lists of the Members of the Metropolitan Board of Wiwics, of 
Districts, District Officers, and District Surveyors, and the Metro- 
politan Bye-laws, with Five Plates, containing Plans, Elevations, 
and Views of Mansions, Villas, and Cottages, and a Specification^ 
Fcap. 8vo, strongly half-abound, price 4f. 
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Handbook of Specifications. 

THE HANDBOOK OF SPECIFICATIONS; or, Practical 
Guide to the Arehitect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder, in drawing 
up Specifications and Contracts for Works and Constructions. 
lUustrated by Precedents of Buildings actually executed by eminent 
Architects and Engineers. Preceded by a Preliminary Essay, and 
Skeletons of Specincations and Contracts, &c., &c, and explained 
br numerous Lithograph Plates and Woodcuts. By Professor 
THOMAS L. Donaldson, President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Professor of Architecture and Construction, University 
College, London, M.I.B.A., Member of the various European 
Academies of the Fine Arts. With A Review of the Law of 
Contracts, and of the Responsibilities of Architects, Engineers, 
and Builders. By W. Cunningham Glen, Barrister-at-Law, of 
the Middle Temple. 2 vols., 8vo» with upwards of i lOO pp. of 
text, and 33 Lithographic Plates, cloth, 2/. 2j. (Published at 4/.) 
" In these two volumes of z,xoo pap^ (together), forty-four specifications of executed 
works are pven, including the spedl^tions for parts of the new Houses of Parliament, 
by Sir Charles Barry, and for the new Royal Exchange, by Mr. Tite, M.P. 

"Amongst the other known buildings, the specifications of whidi are given, are 
the WHtshupe Lunatic Asylum (Wyatt and Brandon) ; Tothill Fields Prison (R. Abra- 
ham) ; die City Prison, H!olloway(Bunning) ; the High School, Edinburgh (Hamilton) ; 
aothwoikers' Hall, London (Angel) ; Wellington College, Sandhurst (J. Shaw) ; 
Houses in Grosvenor Square, and elsewhere : St Geoige's Church, Doncaster 
(Scott)^ ; several works of smaller sise by the Author, including Messrs. Shawns Ware- 
house in Fetter Lane, a very successful elevation ; the Newcastle-upon-Tvne Railway 
Station (J. Dobson) ; new Westminster Bridge (Page) ; the Hig^ Level Bridge, New- 
castle (R. Stephenson) ; various works on the Great Northern Railway (Brydone) ; 
and one French specification for Houses in the Rue de Rivoli, Paris (MM. Armand, 
Hittorff. Pellechet, and Rohault de Fleury, architects). The majority of the spedfi- 
catioBS nave illutrations in the shape of devations and plans. 

"About 140 pages of the second volume are appropriated to an exposition of the 
law in rdation to the legal liabilities of engineers, architects, contractors, and buildeis^ 
by Mr. W. Cunningham Glen, Barrister-at-law ; intended rather fur those persons 
than linr the legal practitioner. Donaldson's Handbook of Specifications must be 
bought by aU architects.**— ^»tiU«r. 

Specifi^atioTts for Practical Architecture. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE : 

A Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder ; with 

an Essay on the Structure and Science of Modem Buildings. By 

Frederick Rogers, Architect. With numerous Illustrations. 

Demy Svo, price 15J., cloth. 

*!,* A volume of specifications of a practical character being greatly required, and the 

old standard work of Alfred Bartholomew beuig out of print, the author, on the basis 

of that work, has produced the above. Some of the specifications he has so altered 

as to bring in the now tmiversal use of concrete, the improvements in drainage, the 

use of iron, glass, asphalte, and other material. He has also inserted specifications 

of worics that have been erected in his own practice. 

The House-Owner's Estimator 

THE HOUSE-OWNER'S ESTIMATOR ; or, What will it 
Cost to Build, Alter, or Repair? A Price-Book adapted to the 
Use of Unprofessional People as well as for the Architectural 
Surveyor and Builder. By the late James D Simon, A. R.I B. A. 
Edited and Revised by Francis T. W. Miller, Surveyor. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, price y, 6iL [Ready, 
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Grantham s Iron Ship-Buildings enlarged. 

ON IRON SHIP-BUILDING ; with Practical Examples and 
Details. Fifth Edition. Imp. 4tOy boards, enlarged from 24 to 40 
Plates (21 quite new), including the latest Examples. Together 
with separate Text, i2mo, cloth limp, also considerably enlarged. 
By John Grantham, M. Inst. C.E., &c. Price 2/. 2j. complete. 



z. 



8. 



4^. 
5. 



8. 



Description 

Hollow and Bar Keels, Stem and 
Stem Posts. [Pieces. 

Side Frames, Floorings, and Bilge 

Floorings continued — Keelsons, Deck 
Beams, Gunwales, and Stringers. 

Gunwales continued — Lower Decks, 
and Orlop Beams. 

Gunwales and Deck Beam Iron. 

Angle-Iron, T Iron, Z .Iron, Bulb 
Iron, as Rolled for Building. 

Rivets, shown in section, natural size ; 
Flush and Lapped Joints, with 
Single and Double Riveting. 

Plating, three plans ; Bulkheads and 
Modes of Securing them. 

Iron Masts, with Longitudinal and 
Transverse Sections. 

SlidingKeel, Water Ballast,Moulding 
the Frames in Iron Ship Building, 
Levelling Plates. 

Longitudinal Section, and Half- 
breadth Deck Plan of Lai^e Vessels 
on a reduced Scale. 

Midship Sections of Three Vessels. 

Large Vessel, showing Details — Fore 
End in Section, and End View, 
with Stem Post, Crutches, &c. 

Large yesset,shawing Details — ^/ter 
End in Section, with End View, 
Stem Frame for Screw, and Rudder. 

Lar^e Kif«fr/, showing Details— ^^/mT- 
shtp SectioHfhaHf breadth. 

Machines for Punching and Shearing 
Plates and Angle-Iron, and for 
Bending Plates ; Rivet Hearth. 
150. Beam-Boiding Machine, Indepen- 
dent Shearing, Punching and Angle- 
Iron Machine. 



zo. 



XI. 

xa. 



«> 



14. 
X5. 



of Plates, 

x$6. Double Lever Punching and Shearing 
Machine, arranged for cutting 
Anele and T Iron, with Dividing 
Table and Engine. 
x6. MacAines. — Garforth's Riveting Ma- 
chine, Drilling and Counter-Su4ung 
Machine. 
16a. Plate Planing Machine. 
27. Air Furnace for Heating Plates and 
Angle-Iron : Various Tools used in 
Riveting and Plating. 
x8. Gunwale ; Keel and Flooring ; Plan 

for Sheathing with Copper. 
iZa. Grantham's Improved Plan of Sheath- 
ing Iron Ships with Copper. 
Illustrations of the Magnetic Condi- 
tion of various Iron Ships. 
Gray's Floating Compass and Bin- 
nacle, with Adjusting Magnets, &c. 
Corroded Iron Bolt in Frame of 
Wooden Ship ; Jointing Plates. 
Great Eastern — Longitudinal See* 
tions and Half-breadu Plans — ^Mid- 
ship Section, with Details — Sectioq 
in Engine ^oom, and Paddle Boxes. 
Paddle Steam Vessel of Steel. 
27. Scarbrougk — Paddle Vessel of Steel. 
28-9. Proposed Passenger Steamer. 
30. Persian — Iron Screw Steamer. 

Midship Section of H.M. Steam 

Frieate, Warrior. 
Midship Section of H.M. Steam 

Frigate, Hercules.. 
Stem, Stern, and Rudder of H.M. 

Steam Frigate, Belleroplum. 
Midship Section of H.M. Troop Ship, 

Seraiis. 
Iron Floating Dock. 



19. 



ao. 



2Z. 



22-4. 



25-6. 



31. 
3a. 

33- 



34- 



35 



<« 



^ ' A thoroughly practical work, and every question of the many in relation to iron 
shipping which admit of diversity of opinion, or have various and conflicting personal 
interests attached to them, is treated with sober and impartial wisdom and good sense. 
. . . . As good a volume for the instruction of the pupil or student of iron naval 
architecture as can be found in any language" — Practical Mechanics* yournal. 

''A vay elaborate work. . . . It forms a most valuable addition to the history 
of ircm shipbuilding, while its having been prepared by one who has made the subject 
his study for many years, and whose qualifications have been repeatedly recognised, 
will recommend it as one of practical utility to all interested in shipbuilding."— ylrm|r 
and Navy Gazette. 

Pocket'Book for Marine Engineers. 

A POCKET-BOOK FOR MARINE ENGINEERS. Contain- 
ing Useful Rules and Formulae in a compact form. By Frank 
Proctor, Associate of the * Institution of Naval Architects, 
Royal 32mo, oblong, leather, gilt edges^ price 4^. [Ready. 
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CARPENTRY, TIMBER, &c. 

1 

Tredgold's Carpentry ^ neWy enlarged^ and cheaper 
Edition, 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY i 
a Treatise on the Pressure and Equilibrium of Timber Framing, the 
Resistance of Timber, and the Construction of Floors, Arches, 
Bridges, Roofs, Uniting Iron and Stone with Timber, &c. To which 
is added an Essay on the Nature and Properties of Timber, &c., 
with Descriptions of the Kinds of Wood used in Building ; also 
numerous Tables of the Scantlings of Timber for diflferent purposes, 
the Specific Gravities of Materials, &c. By Thomas Thedgold, 
C.E. Edited by Peter Barlow, F.R.S. Fifth Edition, cor- 
rected and enlaiged. With 64 Plates (i i of which now first appear 
in this edition); Portrait of the Author, and several Woodcuts. lu 
I vol., 4to, published at 2/. 2^., reduced to i/. 5/., cloth. 

*"Tredgold's Carpentry' ought to be in every architect's and every Vnilder's 
library, and those who do not already possess it ought to avail themselves of the new 
issue.— ^«AU!rr. 

*'A work whose momimental exodleooe must oonunend it wherever skilful car- 
I>entry is conceraed. The i^thor's principles are rather confirmed than impaired by 
tim^ and, as now presented, combine the surest base with the most intcretiing display 
of progressive science. The additional plates are of great intrinsic value/'---J?»fi2d£e>%f 
News. 

*/ * Tredgold's Carpentry' has ever held a high position, and the issue of the fifth 
editico, in a still more improved and enlaiged form, wiU give satisfaction to a very 
laige number of artisans who desire to raise dxemselves m their business, and who 
seek to do so by displaying a greater amount of knowledge and intelligence than their 
fetlow-wockmen. It is as complete a work as need be desired. To the superior 
workman the volume will prove mvaluable ; it CT>ntains treatises written ia language 
which he will readily comprehend." — Mining JaurMaL 

Grandy's Timber Tables. 

THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANT'S, 
and BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE. By Richard E. 
Grandy. Comprising : — An Analysis of Deal Standards, Home 
and Foreign, wim comparative Values and Tabular Arrangements 
for Fixing Nett Landed Cost on Baltic and North American Deals, 
including all intermediate Expenses, Freight, Insurance, Duty, &c., 
&c. ; together with Copious Information for the Retailer and 
Builder. i2mo, price 7j. dd, cloth. 

" Everything it pretends to be : built up gradually, it leads one from a forest to a 
treenail, and throws in, as a makeweight, a host of material concerning bricks, columns, 
cisterns, &c. — all that the class to whom it appeals recjuires." — English Mechanic. 

" The only difficulty we have is as to what is Norfn its pages, ^^i^t we have tested 
of the contents, taken at random, is invariably correct."— ^///wf/r0/^^j9»(/f£rr^^ JoHmai, 

Tables for Packing-Case Makers, 

PACKING-CASE TABLES ; showing the number of Superficial 

Feet in Boxes or Packing-Cases, from six inches square and 

upwards. Compiled* by William Richardson, Aoconntant. 

Oblong 4to, cloth, price 3J. "d^/. 

" Will save much labour and calculation to packing-case makers and those who usq 
packing-cases."— CPr^^c^. *• Invaluable labour-saving XaXAit^"— Ironmonger. 
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/Nicholson's Carpenters Guide. 

THE CARPENTER'S NEW GUIDE ; or, BOOK of LINES 
for CARPENTERS : comprisiug all the Elementary Principles 
essential for acquiring a knowledge of Carpentry. Founded on the 
latt Peter Nicholson's standard work. A new Edition, revised 

gf Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A., together with Practical Rules on 
rawing, by George Pyne. With 74 Plates, 4to, iL is. cloth. 

Dowsing s Timber Merchants Companion. 

THE TIMBER MERCHANT'S AND BUILDER'S COM- 
PANION ; containing New and Copious Tables of the Reduced 
Weight and Measurement of Deals and Battens, of all sizes, from 
One to a Thousand Pieces, and the relative Price that each size 
bears per Lineal Foot to any given Price per Petersburgh Standard 
Himdred ; the Price per Cube Foot of Square Timber to any given 
Price per Load of 50 Feet; the proportionate Value of Deals and 
Battens by the Standard, to Square Timber by the Load of 50 Feet ; 
the readiest mode of ascertaining the Price of Scantling per Lineal 
Foot of any size, to any given Figure per Cube Foot. Also a 
variety of other valuable information. By William Dowsing, 
Timber Merchant. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. doth. 

'' Everydung is as concise and dear as it can possibly be made. There can be no 
doubt that every timber merchant and builder ought to possess it." — Hull Advertiser. 

Timber Freight Book. 

THE TIMBER IMPORTERS' AND SHIPOWNERS* 
FREIGHT BOOK : Bemg a Comprehensive Series of Tables for 
the Use of Timber Importers, Captains of Ships, Shipbrokers, 
Builders, and all Dealers in Wood whatsoever. By William 
Richardson, Timber Broker, audior of ** Packing Case Tables," 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6j. 

MECHANICS, &c. 

« 

Mechanics Workshop Companion. 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP COM- 
PANION, and THE SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMAN'S PRAC- 
TICAL ASSISTANT ; comprising a great variety of the most 
useful Rules in Mechanical Science ; with numerous Tables of Prac- 
tical Data and Calculated Results. By W. Templeton, Audior 
of "The Engineer's, Millwright's, ana Machinists Practical As- 
sistant.'' Eleventh Edition, with Mechanical Tables for Operative 
Smiths, Millwrights, Engineers, &c. ; together with several Useful 
and Practical Rules in Hydraulics and Hydrodynamics, a variety 
of Experimental Results, and an Extensive Table of Powers and 
Roots. II Plates. i2mo, 5^. bound. [Recently published, 

" As a text-book of reference, in which mechanical and commeroial demands are 
judiciously met, Tbmplbton's Companion standsunnvalled." — Meck£uuafMaga*iM4, 

" Admirably adapted to the wants of a very lari^e class. It has met with great 
success in the engineering workshop, as we can testify ; and there are a great many 
men who, in a great measure, owe their rise in life to this little work. "* —Building News. 
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Engineers Assistant 

THE ENGINEER'S, MILLWRIGHTS, and MACHINISTS 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT ; comprising a CoUection of Useful 
Tables, Rules, and Data. Compiled and Arranged, with Original 
Matter, by W. Templeton. 5th Edition. i8mo, 2x.6^. doth. 

"fio much varied iuformation compressed into so small a space, and j>ublished at a 
price whidi places it within the reach of the humblest mechanic, cannot fail to com- 
mand the sale which it deserves. With the utmost confidence we commend this book 
to the attentkm of our readers.*'— ATt^'^mm'^' Magazine, 

** Every mechanic should become the possessor of the volume, and a more suitable 
ptesent to an apprentice to any of the mechanical trades could not possibly be made.** 



Designings Measuring^ and Valuing. 

THE STUDENTS GUIDE to the PRACTICE of MEA- 
SURING, and VALUING ARTIFICERS' WORKS ; containing 
Directions for taking Dimensions, Abstracting the same, and bringing 
the Quantities into Bill, with Tables of Constants, and copious 
Memoranda for the Valuation of Labour and Materials in the re- 
spective Trades of Bricklayer and Slater, Carpenter and Joiner, 
Painter and Glazier, Paperhanger, &c. With 43 Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Originally edited by Edward Dobson, Architect. New 
Edition, re-written, with Additions on Mensuration and Construc- 
tion, and several useful Tables for facilitating Calculations and 
Measurements. By £. Wyndham Tarn, M.A., Architect. 8vo, 
lOf. dd, cloth. [Recently published. 

** This useful book should be in every architect's and builder's office. It cmtains 
a vast amount of information absolutely necessary to be \uaoyni.'*'^The Irish BuiJder. 

" The book is well worthy the attention of the student in architecture and surveying, 
as by^ the careful study of it his progress in his profesaon will be much fadlitated."-^ 
Mimng Jcumal. 

** We have failed to discover anything connected with the building trade, from ex- 
cavating foundations to bell-hangmg, uat is not fully treated upon in this valuable 
work.**— 7'A^ Artizan. 

** Mr. Tarn has well performed the task imposed upon him, and has made many 
further and valuable additions, embodying a large amount of information relating to 
the technicalities and modes of construction employed in the several branches of the 

building trade. From the extent of the information which the volunw 

embodies, and the care taken to secure accuracy in every detail, it cannot fail to prove 
of the highest value to students, whether training in the offices of provincial surveyors, 
or in those of London practitioners.**— -C^/^iirri^ Guardian, 

" Altogether the book is one which well fulfils the promise of its title-page, and we 
can thoroughly recommend it to the class for whose use it has been compiled. Mr. 
Tarn's additions and revisions have much increased the usefulness of the work, and 
have especially augmented its value to students. Finally, it is only just to the pub- 
lishers to add that the book has been got up in excellent style, the typography being; 
bold and clear, and the plates very well executed. "r-JS'iMtf/zK^rM^. 

Superficial Measurement. 

THE TRADESMAN'S GUIDE TO SUPERFICIAL MEA- 
SUREMENT. Tables calculated from I to 200 inches in length, 
by I to 108 inches in bieadth. For the use of Architects, Surveyors, 
Engineers, Timber Merchants, Builders, &c. By James Haw- 
kings. Fcp. y, 6d, doth. 
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MATHEMATICS, &c. 

« » 

Gregorys Practical Mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL MEN ; being a Coimno»- 
place Book of Pure and Mixed Mathematics. Designed ckiefly 
for the Use of Civil Engineers, Architects, and Surveyors. Part I. 
Pure Mathematics — comprising Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry,. 
Mensuration, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Properties of Curves. 
Part II. Mixed MATHBMATics-^comprising Mechanics in general,. 
Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics^ 
Mechanical Ajgents, Strength of Matenals. * With an Appendix o# 
copious Logarithmic and other Tables. By Olinthus Gregory, 
LL. D. , F.R. A. S. Enlaiged by Henry Law, C. E. 4th Edition^ 
carefully revised and corrected by J. R. Young, formerly Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, Belfast College ; Author of ** A Course of 
Mathematics," &c. With 13 Plates. Medium 8vo, i/. u. doth* 

*' As a standard work on mathematics it has not been excelled."— ^r/£sa». 

" Hie engineer or architect will here find read^ to his hand, rules for sol^g ntxAy 
every mathematical difficulty that may arise in lus practice. As a moderate acquaint- 
ance with arithmetic, algebra, and elementary geometr^r is absolutely necessary to the 
proper understanding of the most useful portions oi. this book, the author very wisely 
has devoted the first three chapters to those subjects, so that the most ignorant may be 
enabled to master the whole of the book, without aid from any other. The rules are in. 
all cases explained by means of examples, in which every step of the process is clearly 
worked out," — BuUder, ^ 

** One of the most serviceable books to the practical mechanics of the country. . 
The edition of 1847 was fortunately entrusted to the able bands of Mr. Law, who 
revised it thoroughly, re-wrote many chapters, and added several sections to those 
which had been rendered imperfect by advanced knowledge. On examining the various 
and many improvements which he introduced into the work, they seem sdmost like a 
new structure on an old plan, or rather like the restoration of an old ruin, not only to 
its former substance, but to an extent which meets die larger requirements of modem 
times. . . , . In the edition just brought out, the work has again been revised by 
Professor Young. He has modernised the notation throughout, introduced a few 
paragraphs here and there, and corrected the numerous typographical errors which 
nave escaped the eyes <^ the former £ditor. The book is now as complete as it is 

possible to make it We have carried our notice of this book to a greater 

length than die space allowed us justified, but the experiments it contains are so 
interesting, and the method of describing them so clear, that we may be excused for 
overstepping our limit. It is an instructive book for the student, and^ a Text- 
book for him who having once mastered the subjects it treats of, needs occasionally to 
refiresh his memory upon them." — Building News, 

The Metric System. 

A SERIES OF METRIC TABLES, in which the British 
Standard Measures and Weights are compared with those of the 
Metric System at present in use on the Continent By C. H. 
DowLiNG, C. E. Second Edition, revised and enlaiged. Svo, 
icxr. dd. strongly bound. 

'* Mr. Dowling's Tables, which are well put together, come just in time as a ready 
reckoner for the conversion of one system into the other." — Atkenaunu 

" Their accuracy has been certified by Professor Airy, the Astronomcr-RoyaL**— 
Builder. 

" Resolution 8.— That advantage will be derived from the recent publication of 
Metric Tables, by C H. Dowling, CJKr-^RepariqfSectumF, British Assacialien^ 
Bath. 
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Inwood's Tables, greatly enlargid and improved. 

TABLES FOR THE PURCHASING of ESTATES, Freehold, 
Copyhold, or Leasehold ; Annukiev Advowsons, &c., and for the 
Renewing of Leases held under Cathedral Churches, Colleges, er 
oBier corporate bodies ; for Terms of Years certain, and lor Lives ; 
filso for Valuing Reversionary Estates, Deferred Annuities, Next 
Presentations, &c., together with Smart's Five Tables of Compound 
Interest, and an Extension of the same to Lower and Intermediate 
Rotes. By William Inwood, Architect The 19th editicni, with 
considerable additions, and new and valuable Tables of Logarithms 
fix the more Difficult Computations of the Interest of Money, Dis' 
count, Annuities, &c, by M. F^dor Thowan, of the Sodete 
Credit Mobilier of Pans. i2mo, &r. clo^ 

\* This edition [J^e i^th) diners in many important particulars 
from former ones. The changes consist^ first, in a more convenient 
and systematic arrangement cftheorigituU Tables, and in the removal 
of certain numerical errors which a very careful revision of the whole 
has enabled the present editor to discover; and secondly, in the 
extension of practical utility conferred on the work by the introduction 
of Tables now inserted for the first time. This new and important 
matter is all so much actually added to Inwood's Tablb? ; nothing 
has been Abstracted from the original collection: so that those who hceve 
been long in the habit of consulting In WOOD for any special profes' 
sional purpose will, as heretofore, find the information sought still in 
its pages, 

'* Those intowsted in the purdiase and sale (^ estates, and in the adjnstmenb of 
co m penia tkin casesy as well as in transactions in annuities, life insurasces, Sb^, vili 
ind l3ie jwcsent editioa of emhtftnt 9aanv».*'-~'Engiftterimg, 

Geometry far the Arckiteciy Engineer , &c. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, for the Architect, Engineer, and 
Mechanic; giiring Rules for the Delineation and Application of 
various Geometrical Lines, Figures and Curves. By E. W. Tarn, 
M.A., Architect, Author of ''The Science of Binkling,'' &c. 
With 164 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

** No book with the same objects in view has ever been published in whidi the 
clearness of the rules laid down and the illustrative diagrams have been so satis- 
factory. ** — Scotsman. 

Compound Interest and Annuities. 

THEORY of COMPOUND INTEREST and ANNUITIES 5 
with Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Computations of 
Interest, Discount, Annuities, &c., in all their Applications and 
Uses for Mercantile and State Purposes, With an elaborate Intro- 
duction. By FfeDOR Thoman, of the Societe Credit Mobilier, 
Paris. i2mo, cloth, ^s. 

" A iwry powerful work» and the Author has a veiy remarkable coaunand of his 
subject."— P^ie^jf^r A, d« Morgan, 

" We recommend it to the notice of actuaries and accountants."— ^Mm(«wm«. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 

♦ 

The Military Sciences. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY SCIENCES. Fmmed 
from Contributions of Officers and others connected with the dif- 
ferent Services. Originally edited by a Committee of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers. Second Edition, most carefully revised by an 
Officer of the Corps, with many additions ; containing nearly 350 
Engravings and many hundred Woodcuts. 3 vols, royal 8vo, extra 
doth boards, and lettered, price 4/. lOf. 

"A coin])endious encyclopaedia of military knowledge^ to which we are greatly in- 
dehted."— ^</i>c^»^ift Review. 

** The most comprehensive work of reference to the military and collateral sciences. 
Among die list of contributors, some seventy-seven in number, will be found names of 
the highest distinction in 4he siasvae&**-^Vobinieer Service Gmaette, 

Field Fortification. 

A TREATISE on FIELD FORTIFICATION, the ATTACK 
of FORTRESSES, MILITARY, MINING, and RECON- 
NOITRING. By Colonel I. S. Macaulay, late Professor of 
Fortification in the R. M. A., Woolwich. Sixth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, with separate Atlas of 12 Plates, price izr. complete. 

Naval Science. 

NAVAL SCIENCE : a Quarterly Magazine for Promoting 
the Improvement of Naval Architecture, Marine Engineering, 
Steam Navigation, Seamanship. Edited by E. J. Reed, C.B., 
M.P., and late Chief Constructor of the Navy, and Joseph 
WooLLEY, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. Copiously illustrated. 
Price 2j. 6</. Now ready. Vol. II., containing ^os, 4 to 7, cloth 
hoards, price i^j. 6</. 

*»* The Contributors include the most Eminent Authorities in the 
several branches of the above subjects^ 

Dye- Wares and Colours. 

THE MANUAL of COLOURS and DYE-WARES : their 
Properties, Applications, Valuation, Impurities, and Sophistications. 
For the Use of Dyers, Printers, Dry Salters, Brokers, &c. By J. 
W. Slater. Post 8vo, cloth, price 7^. dd. 

"A complete encyclopaedia of the materia tincioria. The information given 
respecting «ach article is full and precise, and the methods of determining the value 
of article such as these, so liable to sophistication, are given with deamess, and are 
practical as well as valuable. "^Ci^mw/ and Druggist. 

EUctficity. 

A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY ; including Galvanism, Mag- 

netism, Diamagnetism, Electro-Dynamics, Magno-Electridty, and 

the Electric Telegraph. By Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., F.C.S., 

Lecturer on Chemistnr at St. George's Hospital. Fourth Edition, 

entirely rewritten. Illustrated by 500 Woodcuts. 8vo, i/. \s. cloth. 

" The commendations aliTeady bestowed in the paees of the Lancet on the fomer 
edititms of this work are more uian ever merited by the present. The accounte given 
of electricity and galvanism are not only complete m a scientific sense, but, which is a 
rarer thing, are popular and interesting."— Zram-^A 
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Text-Book of Electricity. 

THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICITY : in- 
cluding Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, Electro-Magnetism, I>ia- 
magnetism, Magneto-£^ectricity, Thermo-Electricity, and Electric 
Telegraphy. Being a Condensed R^ume of the Theory and Ap- 

{>lication of Electrical Science, including its latest Practical Deve- 
opments, particularly as relating to Aerial and Submarine Tele- 
graphy. By Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., Lecturer on Chemistry at 
St George's HospitaL Post 8vo, 400 Illustrations, I2j. 6^^ doth. 



<!' 



' We can recommend Dr. Nood's book for clear style, great range of subject, a good 
Index, and a plethora of woodcuts." — Atketueum, 

" A most elaborate compilation of the facts of electricity and magnetism, and of the 
theories which have been advanced concerning them.** — Poplar Science Review, 

** Qear, compendious, compact, well illustrsCted, and well printed." — Lancet. 
** We can strongly fecommend the work, as an admirable text-book, to every student 
—beginner or advanced— of eiectndtY."-'-jEHgiMeerifi£^. 

" Nothing of vahie has been passed over, and nothing given but what will lead to a 
canrect, and even an exact, knowledge of the present state of electrical science."^ 
Mechanic^ Magazine, 

'* We know of no book on electricity containing so much information on experi- 
mental facts as this does, for the size of it, and no book of any size that contains so 
complete a range of facts."— j^me^/mA Mechanic, 



Rudimentary Magnetism. 



RUDIMENTARY MAGNETISM : being a concise exposition 
of the general principles of Magnetical Science, and the purposes 
to which it has been applied. By Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S. 
New and enlarged Edition, with considerable additions by Dr. 
Noad, Ph.D. with 165 Woodcuts. i2mo, doth, 4^. 6</. 

"There is a good index, and this volume of 4x2 pages may be considered the best 
possible manuau on the subject of magnetism." — Mechanic^ Magaxine. 

"As condse and lucid an exposition of the phenomena of magnetism as we believe 
it is possible to \m.\j^,** —English Mechanic. 

** Not only will the scientific student find this volume an invaluable book of refer- 
ence, but the i^eneral reader will find in it as much to interest as to inform his mind. 
Tliough a strictly scientific work, its subject is handled in a simple and readable 
sXyX^'— Illustrated Review, 



Chemical Analysis. 



THE COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK of CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS ; or Practical Instructions for the determination of the In- 
trinsic or Commercial Value of Substances used in Manufactures, 
in Trades, and in the Arts. By A. Normandy, Author of ** Prac- 
tical Introduction to Rose*s Chemistry," and Editor of Rose's 
"Treatise of Chemical Analysis." Illustrated with , Woodcuts. 
{A new Edition of this work, revised by Dr. Noad^ is in preparation,) 

"We recommend this book to the careful pousal of every one ; k may be truly 
affirmed to be of imiversal interest, and we strongly recommend it to our readers as a 
guide^ alike indispensable to the housewife as to ue pharmaceutical practitioner."— 
Medtcal Times, 

"The very best work on the subject the English press has yet produced."— Jlf#- 
iotantci Magazine, 
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Science and A rt. 

THE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and ART ; ex- 
hibiting the most important Improvements and Discoveries of the 
Past Year in Mechanics and the Useful Arts, Natund Philosophy, 
Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, Geology and Mine- 
ralogy, Meteorology and Astronomy. By John Timbs, F.S.A., 
Author of "Curiosities of Science," "Things not Generally 
Known," &c. With Steel Portrait and Vignette. Fcap. 5j. cloth. 

%• T^is work, published annually , records the proc^dtngs of the 
principal scientific societies, and is indispensable to all who wish ti^ 
possess a faithful record of the latest novelties in science and the arts* 

The back Volumes, from 1861 to 1874, each containing a Steel 
Portrait, and an extra Volume for 1862, with Photograph, may still 
be had, price 5^. each. 

" Penons who wish for'a concise annual summary of important scientific events wili 
find their desire in the 'Year Book of Facts.' " — Athenaunt. 

** The standard work of its class. Mr. Timbs's ' Year Book * is always full of sugges- 
tive and interesting matter, and is an excellent risumd of the year's progress in the 
sciences and the arts." — Builder. 

" A correct exponent of scientific prof;ress .... a record of abiding interest If 
anyone wishes to know what progress saence has made, or what has been done in any 
branch of art during the past year, he has only to turn to Mr. Umbs's pages, ano< 
IS sure to obtain the required inK>rmation." — Mechanics* Magazine. 

" There is not a more useful or more interestingcompilation than the 'Year Book of 
Facts.' . . . The discrimination with which Mr. Timbs selects his facts, and the admi- 
rable nuumer in which he condenses into a comparatively short space all the salient 
features of die matters which he places on record, are deserving of great praise."— 
Railway News, 

Science and Scripture. 

SCIENCE ELUCIDATIVE OF SCRIPTURE, AND NOT 
ANTAGONISTIC TO IT ; being a Series of Essays on— i. 
Alleged Discrepancies; 2. The Theory of the Geolo^ts and 
Figure of the Earth ; 3. The Mosaic Cosmogony ; 4. Miracles in 
general— Views of Hume and Powell ; 5. The Miracle of Joshua- 
Views of Dr. Colenso : The Supematurally Impossible ; 6. The 
Age of the Fixed Stars— their Distances and Masses. By Professoi 
J. R. Young, Author of " A Course of Elementary Mathematics,*' 
&c. &C. Fcap. 8yo, price 5j. cloth lettered. 

" Professor Young's examination of the early verses of Genesis, in connection with 
modem scientific hypotheses, is excellent."— £«^/uA Churchman, 

'* Distinguished by the true spirit of scientific inquiry, by great knowledge, by keea 
logical ability, and by a'style peculiarly clear, easy, and energetic." — Nonconformiit,. 

*' No one can rise from its perusal without being impressed with a sense of the sinr- 
gular weakness of modem scepticism. "->^a>/tf/ Magazine. 

"A valuable contribution to controversial theological literature." — City Press* 

Practical Philosophy. 

A SYNOPSIS of PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. By the Rer. 
John Carr, M.A., late Fellow of Trin. ColL, Cambridge. Second 
£dition. i8mo, 5J. cloth* 
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Dr. Lardner's Museum of Science and ArL 

THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. Edited by 
DiONYSius Lardner, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in University Coll^;e, London. Contents : 
The Planets ; are they inhabited Worlds ? — Weather Prognostics — 
Popular Fallacies in Questions of Physical Science — Latitudes and 
Loi^tudes — Lunar Influences — Meteoric Stones and Shooting 
Stars — Railway Accidents — Light — Common Things : — Air — 
Locomotion in the United States — Cometary Inflaences — Common 
Things: Water— The Potter's Art—Ccmimon Things: Fire — 
Locomotion and Transport, their Influence and Frc^ess — The 
Moon--Common Things : The Earth— The Electric Tel^?»ph— 
Terrestrial Heat—The Sun— Earthquakes and Volcanoes—Baro- 
meter, Safety Lamp, and Whitworth*s Micrometric Apparatus — 
Steam— The Steam Engine— The Eye— The Atmosphere— Time 
— Common Things : Pumps — Common Things : Spectacles, the 
Kaleidoscope— Clocks and Watches — Microscopic Drawing and 
Engi'aving — Locomotive — Thermometer — New Planets : Lever- 
rier and Adams's Planet^'Magnitude and Minuteness>-Common 
Things : The Almanack— Optical Images— How to observe the 
Heavens— Common Things : the Looking-glass— Stellar Universe 
—The Tides — Colour — Common Things: Man — Magnifying 
Glasses — Instinct and Intelligence — The Solar Microscope — The 
Camera Lucida— The Magic Lantern— The Camera Obscuia — 
The Microscope — The WhUe Ants : their Manners and Habits — 
The Surface of the Earth, or First Notions of Geography— Science 
and Poetry — The Bee — Steam Navigation — Electro-Motive 
Power— Thunder, Lightning, and the Aurora Borealis — The 
Printing Press— The Crust of the Earth— Comets— The Stereo- 
scope — The Pre-Adamite Earth — Eclipses — Sound. With up- 
wards of laoo Engravings on Wood. In 6 DouUe Volumes, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, red edges, price £\ u, 

"The 'MttMum of Science and Ait' is the most valuable contribution that has 
evcK bem made to the Sdentific Instruction of every dass of SQciety/'-^ir David 
JBmusUr if* iht North British Review. 

''"Whether we consider the liberality and beauty of the illustrations, tiie charm of 
the writing, or the durable interest of the matter, we must eiq>res8 our belief that 
tbeie tt hacdiy to be foimd among the new hooka, one that would be wd<x>med by 
people oC so many age& and classes as a valuable present." — Ejoaminw. 

%• Separate books formed from the above, suitable for WhrkmttCs 

Libraries, Science Classes, <&v. 

Coicii«>N Things Explained. With 233 Illustrations, 5^. doth. 
The Electbic Telegraph Popularized. 100 Illustrations, ix.&/.$:loth. 
The Microscope. With 147 Illustrations, zs, doth* 
Popular Geology. With 201 Illustrations, 2j. 6d, dotK 
Popular Physics. With 85 Illustrations. 2s, 6d. doth. 
Popular Astronomy. With 182 Illustrations, 4J. 6d. cloth. 
Steam and its Uses. With 89 Illustrations, zs. doth. 
The Beb and White Ants. With 135 Illustrations, c^o^ 2s. 
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DR. LARDNER'S SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS. 

♦ 

Astronomy. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. By DiONYsius 
LrARDNER, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy in University College, L^ondon. Third Edition. Re- 
vised and Edited by Edwin Dunken, F.R.A.S., Superintendent 
of the Altazimuth Department, Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
'With 37 plates and upwards of lOO Woodcuts. In i voL, snail 
Svo, doth, 550 pi^es, price *js. 6d. 
*' We can eordiaUy recoimnead It to all those who de»re to possess a con^ete 
manual of die science and ^lactieeof astronomy." — Astr^ncmicai Rep&rter, 

Optics. 

THE HANDBOOK OF OPTICS. New Edition. Edited by 
T. Olver Harding, B.A. Lond., of University College, London. 
With 298 Illustrations. Small Svo, clothe 448 pages, price 5r. 

Electricity. 

THE HANDBOOK of ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and 

ACOUSTICS. New Edition. Edited by Geo. Carey Foster, 

B.A,, F.C.S. With 400 Illustrations. Small Svo, cloth, price 5s. 

" The book could not have been entrusted to any one better xalaulated 'to praseive 

the terse and lucid style of Lardner. while correcting his errors and bringing up his 

work to the present state of scientific knowledge." — Popular 'Sciettce Review. 

Mechcmics. 

THE HANDBOOK OF MECHANICS. {R^inHng. 

Hydrostatics. 

THE HANDBOOK of HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS. 
New Edition, Revised, and Enlarged by Benjamin Loewy, 
F.R.A.S. With numerous Illustrations. 5j. ^Just ptbHshed. 

Heat. 

THE HANDBOOK OF HEAT. New Edition, Re-written and 
Enlarged. By Benjamin Loei?^, F.R.A.S. [Pr^aring. 

Animal Physics. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ANIMAL PHYSICS. With 520 
Illustrations. New edition, small Svo, cloth, 7^. 6^. 732 pages. 

\yust published. 

Electric Telegraph. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. N«w Edition. Revised 
and Re*written by E. B. Bright, F.R.A.S. 140 lUustrations. 
Small Svo, zs, 6d, cloth. 
" One of the most readable books extant on the Electric Tele^^ph."— 1^«|£'. Mtchanic. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 3y Dr. Lardner 
328 Illustrations. Fifth Edition, i vol. y, 6d. doth. 
"A yery convenient class-book for jiuior students in private sdiools. It is in- 
tended to convey, in clear and precise terms, general notions of all the principal 
divisions of Physical Science."-— ^ri^A Qnarierly Review. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. Lakdner. 
With i^ Illustrations. Second Edition, i vol. 3j. €d. cloth. 
"Clearly wntten,well arranged, and excellently WansXr^LXtAJ^—Cardenet'sChronicle. 
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Geology and Genesis Harmonised. 

THE TWIN RECORDS of CREATION; or, Geology and 
Genesis, their Perfect Harmony and Wonderful Concord. By 
George W. Victor Lb Vaux. With numerous lUustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 5/. doth. 

" We am reoommend Mr Le Vaux at an able and interesdng guide to a popular 
ajmreciation of geological science. " — Spectator* 

'"The author combines an unbounded admiration of science with an unbounded 
vdmiration of the Written Record. The two impulses are balanced to a nicety ; and 
the consequence is, that difficulties, which to minds less evenly poised, would be 
serious, find immediate sohitioiis of the happiest kinds." — Londom Rtview. . 

" Vigorously written, reverent in q>irit, stored with instructive geological facts, and 
designed to show that there is no discrepancy or inconsbtency between the Word and 
the works of the Creator. The future ot Nature, in connexion with the glorious destiny 
of man, is vividly conceived.*' — IVatckmoM, 

" No real difficulty is shirked, and no sophistry is left unexposed.*— T'il^ Rock, 



Geology^ Physical. 

PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. (Partly based on Major-General 
Portlock's Rudiments of Geology.) By Ralph Tate, A.L..S., 
F.G.S. Numerous Woodcuts. i2mo, 2j. [Ready, 

Geology^ Historical. 

HISTORICAL GEOLOGY. (Partly based on Major-General 
Portlock's Rudiments of Geology.) By Ralph Tatk, A.L.S., 
F.G.S. Numerous Woodcuts. i2mo, 2J, 6d, {Raidy. 

\* Or Physical and Historical Geology, hound in One 
Volume^ price 5j. 

Wood- Carving. 

INSTRUCTIONS in WOOD-CARVING, for Amateurs; with 
Hints on Design. By A Lady. In emblematic wrapper, hand- 
somely printed, with Ten large Plates, price 2j. dd, 

** The handicraft of the wood>carver, so well as a book can impart it, may be learnt 

Irom ' A Lady's ' publication." — Athetutum, 

" A xtaX practical guide. It is very covcc^tXit^' -^Literary Ch$trch$Han, 

*' The directions given^ are plain and easily understood, uid it forms a very good 

introduction to the practical part of the carver's art." — English Mechanic, 



Popular Work on Painting. 



PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED; with Historical 
Sketches of the Progress of the Art By Thomas John Gullick, 
Painter, and John Timbs, F.S.A. Second Edition, revised and 
enlaiged. With Frontispiece and Vignette. In small 8vo, dr. cloth. 

** This Work has been adopted as a Prize-book in the Schools of 
Art at South Kensington, 

A work that may be advantaj[eousIy consulted. Much may be learned, even by 
those who lancy they do not require to be taueht, from the careful perusal of this 
unpretending but comprdiensive treatise." — Art Journal. 

A valuable book, which suin>lies a want. It contains a laree amount of onfpsaX 
natter, agreeably conveyed, and will be found of value, as well by the young artist 
seeking information as by the general reader. We give a cordial wdcome to the book, 
and au^ for it an increasing wpataldmi.**— Builder, 

*' This volume is one that we can heartil>r recommend to all who are desirous of 
understanding what they admir* a i good painting." — Daily News, 
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DelamoUis Works on Illumination & Alphabets. 

A PRIMER OF THE ART OF ILLUMINATION ; for the 
use of Beginners : with a Rudimentary Treatise on the Art, Prac- 
tical Directions for its Exercise, and numerous Examples taken 
from Illuminated MSS., printed in Gold and Colours. By F. Dela- 
MOTTE. Small 4to, price 9J. Elegantly bound, cloth antique. 

" A handy book, beautifully illustrated ; the text of which is well written, and cal- 
culated to be usefuL . . . The examples of ancient MSS. recommended to the student, 
which, with much good sense, the author chooses from collections accessible to all, are 
selected with judgment and knowledge, as well as taste." — Athenttum, 

ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS, ANCIENT and MEDIEVAL ; 
fiom the Eighth Century, with Numerals ; including Gothic, 
Church-Text, lai^e and smsdl, German, Italian, Arabesque, Initials 
for Illumination, Monograms, Crosses, &c. &c., f<tf the use of 
Architectural and Engineering Draughtsmen, Missal Painters, 
Masons, Decorative Painters, Lithographers, Engravers, Carvers, 
&c. &c. &c. Collected and engraved by F. Delamotte, and 
printed in Colours. Royal 8vo, oblong, price 4J. cloth. 

" A welUknown engraver and draughtsman has enrolled in this useful book the 
result of many Vears' study and research. For those who insert enamelled sentences 
round gilded cnalices, who blazon shop legends over shop-doors, who letter church 
walls with pithy sentences from the Deodogue, this book will be useftiL**— v^/A^mnvm. 

EXAMPLES OF MODERN ALPHABETS, PLAIN and ORNA- 
MENTAL ; including German, Old English, Saxon, Italic, Per- 
spective, Greek, Hebrew, Court Hand, Engrossing, Tuscan, 
Riband, Gothic, Rustic, and Arabesque j with several Original 
Designs, and an Analysis of the Roman and Old English Alpha- 
bets, large and small, and Numerals, for the use of Draughtsmen, 
Surveyors, Masons, Decorative Painters, Lithographers, Engravers, 
Carvers, &c. Collected and engraved by F. Delamotte, and 
printed in Colours. Royal 8vo, oblong, price 4f. cloth. 

" To artists of all classes, but more especially to architects and engravers, this very 
handsome book will be invaluable. There is comprised in it every possible shape into 
which the letters of the alphabet and numerals can be formed, and the talent which 
has been expended m the conception of the various plain and ornamental letters is 
wonderful. ^--Standard. 

MEDIEVAL ALPHABETS AND INITIALS FOR ILLUMI- 
NATORS. By F. Delamotte, Illuminator, Designer, and 
Engraver on Wood. Containing 21 Plates, and Illuminated Title, 
printed in Gold and Colours. With an Introduction by J. Willis 
Brooks. Small 4to, dr. cloth gilt. 

'* a volume in which the letters of the alphabet come forth glorified in gilding and 
all the colours of the prism interwoven and intertwined and intermingled, sometimes 
with a sort of rainbow arabesque. A poem emblazoned in these characters would be 
only comparable to one of those delicious love letters symbolized in a bunch of flowers 
weli selected and deverly arranged." — Sun. 

THE EMBROIDERER'S BOOK OF DESIGN ; containing Initials, 
Emblems, Cyphers, Monograms, Ornamental Borders, Ecclesias- 
tical Devices, Mediaeval and Modem Alphabets, and National 
Emblems. Collected and engraved by F. Delamotte, and 
printed in Colours. Oblong royal 8vo, 2j. 6</. in ornamental boards. 
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AGRICULTURE, &c. 

♦ 

Youatt and Burtis Complete Grazier. 

THE COMPLETE OR AZIER, and FARMER'S and CATTLE- 
BREEDER'S ASSISTANT. A Compendium of Husbandry. 
By William Youatt, Esq., V.S. nth Edition, enlaiged by 
Robert Scott Burn, Author of *jThe Lessons of My Fann," &c. 
One large 8vo volume, 784 pp. with 215 Illustrations, i/. u. half-bdL 

CON I'BNTS. 

On the Diseases of CaiiU. — Diseases 
iBcident to Cattle.— Diseases of Calves.— 
Diseases of Horses. — ^Diseases of dlieep. — 
Diseases of Lambs. — ^Diseases Incident to 
Swine. — Breedins^ and RearinK of Do- 
mestic Fowls, Pigeons,. &c — Palmipedes, 
or Web-footed kinds. — Diseases of Fowls. 

On Farm Offices and Implements of 
Husbandry. '-Tha Fann-house, the Farm- 
iwxl, and its Offices.— 'Construction of 
Ponds. — ^Farm Cottages. — Farm Imple- 
ments. — Steam Cultivation. — Sowing Ma- 
chines, and Manure Distributors. — Steam 
Engines, Thrashing Machines, Com- 
dressing Machines^ Mills, Bruising Ma- 
chines. 

On the Culture and Management of 
Grass i^MMf.— Size and Shape of Fields. 
—Fences, — Pasture Land. — Meadow 
Land. — Culture of Grass Land. — Hay- 
making. — Stacking Hay. — I mj[>ediments 
to the Scythe and the Eradication of 
Weeds.— Paring and Burning. — ^Draining. 
Irrigation. — Warping. 

On the Cnltivatton and Ajplicatum 
0^ Grasses, Pulse, and Roots. — Natural 
Grasses usually cultivated. — Astificial 
Grasses or Green Crops. — Grain and 
Pulse commonly cultivated for their 
Seeds, for their Straw, or for Green 
Forage. — ^Vegetables best calculated for 
Animal Food. — Qualities and Compara- 
tive Value of some Grasses and Hoots as 
Food for Catde. 

On Manures in General, etnd their 
Amplication to Grass Z.01M/.— Vegetable 
Manures. — Animal Mantles. — Fossil and 
Mineral Manures.— Liquid or Fluid Ma- 
nures.— Composts. — Preservation of Ma- 
nures. — Application ofManures. — Flemish 
System of Manuring. — Farm Accounts, 
and Tables for Calcu&ting Labour by the 
Acre, Rood, &c., and hy the Day, Week, 
Month, &c.— Monthly Calendar of Work 
to be done throughout the Year. — Obser- 
vations on the Weather.— Imdbx. 



On the Breediftg, Rearing, Fattening, 
ondGeneral Management w^Neat CatUe. 
— Introductoiy View of the (Afferent Breeds 
of Neat Cattle in Great Britain.— Com- 
parative View of the different Breeds of 
Meat Cattle. -^General Observations on 
Buying and Stockine a Farm with Catde. 
—The Bull.— The Cow.— Treatment and 
Rearing of Calves.— Feedingof Calves for 
Veal.— otoers and Draught Oxen.— Graz- 
ing Catde. — Summer Soiling Cattle. — 
"mnter Box and Stall-feeding Catde.— 
Artificial Food for Cattle.— Prepasataon 
of Food.— Sale of Cattle. 

On the Economy and MetnagemetU ^ 
the Dairy^-^VL'^iak. Kine.— Pasture and 
other Food best calculated for Cows, as 
it regards their Milk. — Situation and 
Buildings proper for a Dairy, and the 
nrOTier Dairy Utensils.— Management of 
Milic and Oeam, and the Maucing and 
Preservation of Butter.— Making and Pre- 
servation of Cheese.— Produce of a Dairy. 

On the Breeding, Rearing, and Ma- 
nagement ^F<rr«r-Atf«*f.— Introductory 
and Comparative View of the different 
Breecb of Fann-horses. — Breeding Horses, 
Cart Stallions and Mares.— Rearing and 
Training of Colts. — ^Age, Qualificadons. 
and Sale of Horses.— 'Maintenance and 
Labour of Farm-horses. — Comparative 
Merits of Draught Oxen and Horses.— 
Asses and Mules. 

On the Breeding, Rearing, etnd Fat- 
tening ^^A^<;^.— Introductory and Com- 
oarative View of the different Breeds. — 
Merino, or Spanish Sheep. — Breeding and 
Management of She«>. — Treatment and 
Rearihg of Hou8e-lambs,Feedingof Sheep, 
Folding Sheep, Shearing of Sheep, &c. 

On the Breeding, Rearing, and Fat- 
/^WME^^^wtVr^.— -Introductory and Com- 
parative View of the different Breeds of 
Swine.-»Breeding and Rearing of Pigs.^^ 
Feeding and Fattening of Swine.— Curing 
Pork and BaooQ. 

" The standard and text-book, with the farmer and giazier." — Farmer's Mageudne, 

Ewart's Land Improvers' Pocket Book. 

THE LAND IMPROVERS' POCKET-BOOK OF FOR- 
MULA, Tables, and Memoranda, required in any Computation 
relating to Ihe Permanent Improvement of Landed Property. By 
John Ewart, Land Surveyor and Agricultural Engineer. Royid 
32mo, oblong. [/» the Press. 
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Scott Burtis System of Modern Farming. 

OUTLINE OF MODERN FARMING. By R. Scott Burn. 

Soils, Manures, and Crops — Farming and Farming Economy, 

Historical and Practical — Cattle, Sheep, and Horses — Management 

of the Dairy, Pigs, and Poultry, with Notes on the Diseases of 

Stock — Utilisation of Town-Sewage, Irrigation, and Reclamation 

of Waste Land. New Edition. In i vol. 1250 pp., hsdf-bound, 

profusely Illustrated, price I2x. 

"There is sufficient stated within the limits of this treatise to prevent a farmer 

from going far wrong in any of his operations. . . . The author has had great 

personal experience, and his opinions are entitled to every inspect. "•»(P&s«rv^r. 

Scott Burtis Introdtiction to Farming, 

THE LESSONS of MY FARM : a Book for Amateur Agricul- 
turists, being an Introduction to Farm Practice, in the Culture of 
Crops, the Feeding of Cattle, Management of the Dairy, Poultry, 
and Hgs, and in the Keeping of Farm- work Records. By Robbrt 
Scott Burn, Editor of " The Year-Book of Agricultural Facts," 
&C. With numerous Illustrations. Fcp. 6j. cloth. 
*'Amost complete introducti(m to the whole round of fanning jnactice.'' — John 

Bull. 

"There are many hints in it which even old farmers need not be ashamed to 

accept.*' — Morning Herald. 

Tables for Land Valuers, 

THE LAND VALUER'S BEST ASSISTANT : bdng Tables, 

on a Tcry much improved Plan, for Calculating the Value of 

Estates. To which are added, Tables for reducing Scotch, Irish, 

and Provincial Customary Acres to Statute Measure ; also, Tables 

of Square Measure, and of the various Dimensions of an Acre in 

Perches and Yards, by which the Contents of any Plot (^ Ground 

may be ascertained without the dxpense of a regular Survey \ &c. 

By R. Hudson, C. E. New Edition, price 4?. strongly bound. 

" This new edition includes tables for ascertaining the value of leases for any term 

of years ; and for showing how to lay out plots of ground of certain acres in forms, 

square, round, &c., with valuable rules for ascertaining the probable worth of standing 

timber to any amount ; and is of incalculable value to the country gentlemaa and pfo- 

Auctioneer's Assistant, 

THE APPRAISER, AUCTIONEER, BROKER, HOUSE 
AND ESTATE AGENT, AND VALUER'S POCKET AS- 
SISTANT, for the Valuation for Purchase, Sale, or Renewal of 
Leases, Annuities, and Reversions, and of property generally; 
with Prices for Inventories, &c Bv John Wheeler, Vsduer, &c. 
Third Edition, enlarged, by C. NORRIS. Royal 32mo, strongly 
bound, price Jj. [Recently published, 

'* A neat and concise book of reference, containing an admirable and clearW- 

ananged list of prices for inventories, and a very pcactical guide to detemine the 

value of furniture Sec"— Standards 

The Civil Service BookJueping. 

BOOK-KEEPING NO MYSTERY: its Principles popularly ex- 
plained, and the Theory of Double Entry analysed. By an Expe- 
rienced Book-Keeper, late of H.M. Civil Service. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price is, 6d, cloth. 
"A book which brings the so-called mysteries within the compreben^oa of the 
amplest catpA<My,**'—S«nd(iy Ti9n*^, 
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**A Complete Epitome of the Laws of this 
Country y 

EVERY MAN'S OWN LAWYER; a Handy-Book of the Prin- 
ciples of Law and Equity. By A Barrister, nth Edition, 
carefully revised, including a Summary of the Ballot Act, The 
Adulteration of Food Act, The Masters* and Workmen's Arbitra- 
tion Act, the Reported Cases of the Courts of Law and Equity, &c. 
With Notes and References to the Authorities. i2mo, price or. %d, 
(saved at every consultation), strongly bound. 

\N(no ready. 

Comprising the Rights and Wrongs of Individuals^ Mercantile and Com- 
mercial Law^ Criminal Lmv, Parish Law^ County Court Ixew^ 
Came and Fishery Laws, Poor Metis Lawsuits. 

THE LAWS OF 
Bankkuptcy— Bills op Exchange— Contracts and Agrbbments— Copvsxght- 
— Dower and Divorce — Elections and Registration — Insurance — Libel 
AND Slander — Mortgages— Settlements— Stock Exchange Practice — 
Trade Marks and Patents — Trespass, Nuisances, etc— Transfer of 
Land, etc. — Warranty — Wills and Agreements, etc 

Also Law for 
Landlord and Tenant — Master and Servant— Workmen and Apprentices — Heirs, 
Devisees, and L^;atees — Husband and Wife — Executors and Trustees — Guardian 
and Ward — Married Women and Infants — Partners and Agents^Lender and 
Borrower — Debtor and Creditor— Purchaser and Vendor — Companies and Asso- 
ciations-^Friendly Societies — Clergymen, Chiurch wardens — Medical Practiti<Miers, 
&C. — Bankers — Farmers— Contractors — Stock and Share Brokers — Sportsmen 
and Gamekeepers — Farriers and Horse-Dealers — Auctioneers, House-Aeents— 
Innkeepers, &c. — Pawnbrokers — Stirveyors — Railways and Carriers, &c &c. 
" No Englishman ought to be without this hook . . . any person perfectly unin- 
formed on legal matters, who may require sound information on unknown law points, 
will, by reference to this book, acquire the necessary information ; and thus on many 
occasions save the expense and loss of time of a visit to a lawyer."* — Engineer^ 

*' It is a complete code of English Law, written in plain language which all can 
imderstand . . . should be in the hands of every business man, and all who wish to 
abolish lawyers' bills," — Weekly Times, 

** A useful and concise epitome of the law, compiled with considerable care."— Zow 
Magazine. 

** What it professes to be — ^a complete epitome of the laws of this country, thoroughly 
intelligible to non-professional readers. The book is a handy one to have in readi- 
ness when some knotty point requires ready solution."— i?^//*; L(/e, 

Pawnbrokers Le^al Guide. 

THE PAWNBROKERS', FACTORS', and MERCHANTS' 
GUIDE to the LAW of LOANS and PLEDGES. With the 
Statutes and a Digest of Cases on Rights and Liabilities, Civil and 
Criminal, as4o Loans and Pledges of Goods, Debentures, Mercan- 
tile, and other Securities. By H. C. Folkard, Esq., of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Author of the "Law of Slander and Libd," 
&c. i2mo, cloth boards, price *js. [Just published. 

The Laws of Mines and Mining Companies. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the LAW RELATING to 
MINES and MINING COMPANIES, By Whitton Arun- 
DELL, Attomey-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 4J'. cloth. 
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BTJDIMENTA BY SCIENT iriO SEBIES. 

ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ETC. 

No. 

16. ARCHITECTURE— ORDERS— T\ie Orden ind Iheir .ffislhefic 

Prindplu. ByW. II, Lbids. lUusIrated. 1S.6A. 

17. ARCHITECTURE— STYLES— T\ii History snd Description of 

the Stria of Architecture of Varioiu Countries, from the Earliest la the 
Pitunc Period. By T. Talbot Busy, F.R.I. B.A^ &c. Illustiated. 13. 
V Ordkhb and SivLKa of Architictuhb, «i dm Vol.. ,!. 6d. 

18. ARCHITECTURE— DESIGN— T\t Principles of Desipi in 

Arehitechiio, u deducible from Nature and eiemplified io the Works of the 

Greek and GolliicAichit«t>. By E. L. Gartett, AichiMct. Illuitrated. 21. 

",* TkM Ikr— treading Works, in Ono kandiomt Vol.. half iound, tHiiilid 

" MODBKH AlCHmCTUBE," Prict 6f. 

it. THE ART OF BUILDING, Rudiments of. General Principles 
of Coutruction, MateHali nud In BuildioK, SCieBgCti and Uie of Matenal), 
Working Dnningi, Specificationi. and Eiliniatei. By Edwau) Dobsoh, 
M.R.liB.A., Sr. lUuitnted. ii. 6d. 

aj. BRICKS AND TILES. Rudimentaiy Treatise on the Manafac- 
tute of; eontaining an OuUino of the Principles of Brickmaking. By Edw. 
DoBsow, M.R,1.B.A; With Additions by C. Tokunsoh, F.R.S. liriutraWd. li. 

2$. MASONRY AND STONECUTTING, Rudimenlaiy Treatise 
on : in vhich the PriDciplei of Uannic Ptojectlon and tbcir application Is 
ths Conitiuclion of Cnrved WlBg-Walli, bomei. Oblique Biideei, and 
Roman and Golhic VauMng, an concinly emlained. By Eqward Udssok, 
M.B.I.B.A., Sc. Iliustrated with Plata and DisErami. is, 6d, 

44. FOUNDATIONS AND CONCRETE W^JA'i', a RudimenUty 
Tieitiu on : containlDe a SynoMii of Ibe principal cases of Faundation 
Works, wjlh the usual Uodes of Treatment, and FiaOlcal Kemaiks on 
Footingi, PlankJBff, Sand, Concrete, HStoo, Pile-drivinjf. Caiiioni, and 
Cofferdami. By t. Dobsoh, M.R.I, B. A., fcc. ITiird Edition, revised by 
Gbobqi DODD, C.E, Illoslraled, ts.6d. 

LOCKWOOD AND CO., 7, STATIONERS' HALI. COURT, E. 
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Architecture, Building, etc., continued. 

42. COTTAGE BUILDING; or, Hints for Improving the Dwellmgs 
of the Workinif Classes and the Labouring Poor. By C. Bruce AxxBHy 
Architect With Notes and Additions by John Wbalb and others. Eleventh 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Numerous Illustrations, x;. 6d. 

45. LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, CONCRETES, MASTICS, 
PLASTERING, &c., Rudimentaiy Treatise on* By G. R. Burnbu, C.£. 
Ninth Edition, with Appendices, xs. 6d. 

57. WARMING AND VENTILATION, a Rudimentary Treatise 
on ; beine a concise Exposition of the General Principles of the Art of Wamt' 
in^ and Ventilating I)omestic and Public Buildines, Mines, Lighthouses, 
Ships, &c. By Charlbs Tomlinson, F JL.S., &c. lUustrated. 3s. 

83«». CONSTRUCTION OF DOOR LOCKS, Compiled from the 
Papers of A. C. Hobbs^ Esq., of New York, and Edited by Charlbs Tom- 
UNSON, F.R.S. To which is added, a Description of Fenby's Patent Locks, 
and a Note upon Iron Safes by Robert Mallbt, M.I.C.E. Ulus. 2s. 6d. 

HI. ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, &*c,: Experimental Essays 
on the Principles of Construction in ; made with a view to their being useful 
to the Practical Builder. By William Bland. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

116. THE ACOUSTICS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS; or. The 
Principles of the Science of Sound applied to the purposes of the Architect and 
Builder. By T. RogBr Smith, M.R.I.B.A., Architect. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

124. CONSTRUCTION OF ROOFS, Treatise on the, as regards 
Carpentry and Joinery. Deduced from the Works of Robison, P&icb, and 
Trbogolo. Illustrated, xs. 0d. 

127. ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING IN PAPER, the Art of. 

By T. A. Richardson, Architect. With Illustrations, designed by the 
Author, and engraved by O. Jbwitt. xs. 6d. 

128. VITRUVIUS—THE ARCHITECTURE OF MARCUS 

VITRUVIUS POLLO. In Ten Books. Translated from the Latin by 
Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. With 23 Plates. S*. 

130. GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, An Inquiry into the Principles 
of Beauty in ; with an Historical View of the Rise and Progress of the Art in 
Greece. By the Earl of Aberdeen, is. 

%• The two Preceding Works in One handsome Fo/., ha// bound, entitled "Ahcvksi 

Architecture." Price 6s, 

132. DWELLING-HOUSES, a Rudimentary Treatise on the Erection 
of, Illustrated by a Perspective^iew, Plans, Elevations, and Sections of a Pair 
of Scmi-detached Villas, with the Specification, Quantities, Estimates, &c. 
By S. H. Brooks, Architect. New Edition, with plates. 2S. 6d. 

156. QUANTITIES AND MEASUREMENTS, How to Calculate and 
Take them in Bricklayers', Masons^ Plasterers*^ Plumbers*, Painters', Paper- 
hangers', Gilders', Smiths', Carpenters* ^nd Joiners' Work. With Rules for 
Abstracting and Hints for Preparing a Bill of Quantities, &c., &c. By A. C. 
Beaton, Ao-chitect and Surveyor. New and Enlarged Edition. Ulus. is. 6d. 

175. THE BUILDER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S PRICE BOOK 

(LocKWOOD 8c Co.'s), with which is incorporated "Atchley's Builder's 
Price Book," and the "Illustrated Price Book," published annually, 
containing the present Prices of all kinds of Builders' Materials and Labour, 
and of all Trades connected with Building : Memoranda and Tables required 
in making Estimates and taking out Quantities, &c. With 5 Plates, con- 
taining Plans, &c., of Villas, and Specification. 3s. 6d. 

182. CARPENTRY AND yOINERY— The. Elementary Prin- 

ciPLHS OF Carpentry. Chiefly composed from the Standard Work of 
Thomas Tredgold, C.E. With Additions from the Works of the most 
Recent Authorities, and a TREATISE ON JOINERY by E. Wyndham 
Tarn, M.A. Numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

182*. CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. ATLAS of 35 Plates to 
accompany the foregoing book. With Descriptive Letterpress. 4to. 6s. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING, ETC. 

13. CIVIL ENGINEERING, the Rudiments of; for the Use of 
Beginners, for Practical Engineers, and for the Arm^ and Navy. By Henrt 
Law, C.E. Including a Section on Hydraulic Engineering, by Georgb R. 
BuRNBLL, C.E. 5tli Edition, with Notes and illustrations by Robert 
Mallet, A.M., F.K.S. Illustrated with Plates and Diagrams. 5s. 

29. THE DRAINAGE OF DISXRICTS AND LANDS. By G. 

Drysdalb Dempsby, C.E. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrated. 
IS. Cd. 

30. THE DRAINAGE OF TOWNS AND BUILDINGS. By 

G. Drysdalb Dbhpsey, C.E. New Edition. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
%• IViih " Drainage 0/ Districts and Lands y^* in One Vo/., 3*. 6d. 

31. WELL-DIGGING, BORING, AND PUMP-WORK. By 

John George Swindbll, Assoc. R.I.B.A. New Edition, revised by G. R. 
Burnell, C.E. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

35. THE BLASTING AND QUARRYING OF STONE, Rudi- 
mentary Treatise on ; for Building and other Purposes, with the Con- 
stituents and Analyses of Granite, Slate, Limestone, and Sandstone : to 
which is added some Remarks on the Blowing up of Bridges. By Gen. Sir 
JoiiN BuRGOYNE, Bart., K.C.B. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

43. TUBULAR AND OTHER IRON GIRDER BRIDGES. 
Particularlv describing the Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges. 
With a Sketch of Iron Bridges, and Illustrations of the Application of 
Malleable Iron to the Art of Bridge Building. By G. D. Dempsby, C.E., 
Author of " The Practical Railway Engineer, 8u:., &c. New Edition, with 
Illustrations, xs. 6d. 

46. CONSTRUCTING AND REPAIRING COMMON ROADS, 
Papers on the Art of. Containing a Survey of the Metropolitan Roads, by 
S. Hughes, C.E. ; The Art of Constructing Common Roads, by Henry 
Law, C.E. ; Remarks on the Maintenance of Macadamised Roads, by 
Fie^d-Marshal Sir Tohn F. Burgoynb, Bart., G.C.B., Royal Engineers, 

62. RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION, Elementary and Practical In- 
struction on the Science of. By Sir Macdonald Stephenson, C.E., 
Managing Director of the East India Railway Conopany. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged by Edward Nugent, C.E. Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. 3s. 

62». RAILWAYS; their Capital and Dividends. With Statistics of 
their Working in Great Britain, &c., &c. By £. D. Chattaway. xs* 
%• 62 and 62*, in One Vol., 3*. 6d. 

8o». EMBANKING LANDS FROM THE SEA, the Practice of. 

Treated as a Means of Profitable Emplojrment for Capital. With Examples 
and JParticulars of actual Embankments, and also Practical Remarks on the 
Repair of old Sea Walls. By John Wiggins, F.G.S. New Edition, with 
Notes by Robert Mallet, F.R.S. 2s. 

81. WATER WORKS, for the Supply of Cities and Towns. With 
a Description of the Principal Geological Formations of England as in- 
fluencing Supplies of Water ; and Details of Engines and Pumping Machinery 
for raismg Water. By Samuel Hughes, F.G.S., C.E. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with numerous Illustrations^ 4s. 

82*». GAS WORKS, and the Practice of Manufacturmg and Distributing 
Coal Gas. By Samuel Hughes C.E. New Edition, revised by W. 
Richards, C.E. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

117. SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING; an Elementary and Prac- 

tical Treatise on. By Thomas Fenwick. Also the Method of Conducting 
Subterraneous Surveys without the Use of the Magnetic Needle, and other 
modem Improvements. By Thomas Baker, C.E. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

118. CIVIL ENGINEERING IN NORTH AMERICA, a Sketch 

of. By David Stevenson, F.R.S.E., &c. Plates and Diagrams. 3s. 
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Civil Engineering, etc., continued, , 

120. HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING, the Rudiments of. By G. 

R. BuKNBLL, C.E., F.G.S. Illostrated. js. 

121. RIVERS AND TORRENTS. VTiOi the Method of Regnkting 

their Coiines and ChanaeU. Bv Profotsor Paul Fkxsi, F.R.S.. of Milan. 
To which is added, AN ESSAY ON NAVIGABLE CANALS. Translated 
by Major-Generai John GARsmr, of the Bengal Ensiaeeit. Plates, n. 6d. 



MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, ETC. 

33. CRANES, the Construction of, and other Machinery for Raising 

Heavy Bodies for the Erection of Buildings, and for Hoisting Goods. By 
JosBPR Glynn, F.R.S., &c. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

34. TffE STEAM ENGINE, a Rudimentaiy Treatise on. 5y Dr. 

Laxdnsr. Illustrated, xs. 

59. STEAM BOILERS: Their Construction and Management. By 
R. AiLif STRONG, C.E. niostrated. is. 6d. 

63. AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING : Farm BuUdings, Motive 
Power, Field Machines, Machinety, and Implements. By G. H. Andrews, 
C.E. niostrated. 3s. 

67. CLOCKS, WATCHES, AND BELLS, a Rudimentary Treatise 
on. By Sir Edmund Bbckbtt (late Edmund Bsckstt Dbnison, LL.D., Q.C.) 

*«* A Nnot Revised, and cotuiderably Enlarged Edition of ike ahove SUmdard 
Treatise, with very numerous Illustrations, is now ready, price 41. 6d, 

77*. THE ECONOMY OF FUEL, particularly with Reference to 
Reverbatory Furnaces for the Manufactire of Iron, and to Steam Boilers. 
By T. Symes Pridsaux. is. 6d. 

%2. THE POWER OF WATER, as appHed to drive Flftur Mills, 
and to give motion to Turbines and other Hydrostatic Engines. By Joseph 
Glynn, F.R.S., &c. New Edition, Illustrated, as. 

98. PRACTICAL MECHANISM, the Elements of; and Machine 
Tools. By T. Bakbr. C.E. With Remarks on Tools and Machinery, by 
J. Nasmyth, CsE. Plates, ss. 6d. 

114. JI/i^C!^/A^^i?K, Elementary Principles of, in its Construction and 

Working. Illustrated hj numerous Examples of Modem Machinery for 
different Branches of Manufacture. By C. D. Abbl, C.E. is. 6d. 

115. ATLAS OF PLATES. Illustrating the above Treatise. By 

C. D. Abbl, C.E. 7s. 6d. 

125. THE COMBUSTION OF COAL AND THE PREVENTION 
OF SMOKE, Chemically and Practically Considered. With an Appendix. 
By C. Wye Williams, A.I.C.E. Plates. 3s. 

139. THE STEAM ENGINE, a Treatise on the Mathematical Theory 
of, with Rules at length, and ISxampIes for the Use of Practical Men. By 
T. Baker, C.E. Illustrated, is. 

162. THE BRASS FOUNDER'S MANUAL; Instructions for 

Modelling, Pattern-Making, Moulding, Tuminr. Filinr, Burnishing, 
Bronzing, 8cc. With copibus Receipts, numerous Taoles, and Notes on Prime 
Costs and Estimates. By Walter Gtraham. Illustrated, ss. 6d. 

164. MODERN WORKSHOP PRACTICE, as appUed to Marine, 

Land, and Locomotive Engines^ Floating Docks, Dredging Machines, 
Bridges, Cranes, Ship-building, &c., &c. By J. G. Winton. ninstrated. 3s. 

165. IRON AND HEAT, exhibiting the Prmciples concerned in the 

Construction of Iron Beams, Pillars, and Bridge Girders, and the Action of 
Heat in the Smelting Furnace. By J. Armour., C.E. Numerous Woodcuts, 
as. 6d. 
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Mechanical Engineering, etc., continued* 

i66. POWER IN MOTION: Horse-Power, Motion, Toothed-Wheel 
Gearing, Long and Short Driving Bands, Angular Forces. By Jambs 
Armour, C.E. With 73 Diagrams. 2s. 6d. 

167. THE APPLICATION OF IRON TO THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF BRIDGES, GIRDERS, ROOFS, AND OTHER WORKS. Showing 
the Principles upon which such Structures are designed, and their Practicsu 
Application. By Franxis Campin, C.E. Numerous Woodcuts. 2s. 

171. THE WORKMAN* S MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 
DRAWING. By John Maxton, En^neer, Instructor in En^neering 
Drawing, Royal School of NavaJ Architecture and Marine Engineering, 
South Kensington. Illustrated with 7 Plates and nearly 350 Woodcuts. 3S.6d. 

SHIPBUILDING, NAVIGATION, MARINE 

ENGINEERING, ETC. 

51. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, the Rudiments of; or, an Exposi- 
tion of the Elementary Principles of the Science, and their Practical Appli- 
cation to Naval Construction. Compiled for uie Use of Beginners. By 
Jambs Pbakb, School of Naval Aarchitecture, H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth. 
Third Edition, corrected, with Plates and Dia^grams. 3s. 6d. 

S3*. SHIPS FOR OCEAN AND RIVER SERVICE, Elementary 
and Practical Principles of the Construction of. By Hakon A. Somher- 
FELDT, Surveyor of the Royal Norwegian Navy. With an Appendix, is. 

S3*». AN ATLAS OF ENGRA VINGS to Illustrate the above. Twelve 
large folding plates. Royal 4to, cloth. 78. 6d. 

54. MASTING, MAST-MAKING, AND RIGGING OF SHIPS, 

Rudimentanr Treatise on. Also Tables of Spars, Rigging, Blocks ; Chain, 
Wire, and Hemp Ropes, &c., relative to every class of vessels. Together 
with an Appendix of ^Dimensions of Masts and Yards of the Royal Navy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Robbrt Kipping, N.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Illustrated, is. 6d. 

54*. IRON SHIP-BUILDING. With Practical Examples and Details 
for the Use of Ship Owners and Ship Builders. By John Grantham, Con- 
sulting Engineer and Naval Architect. Fifth Edition, with important Addi- 
tions. 4s. 

54* •. AN ATLAS OF FORTY PLATES to Illustrate the above. 

Fifth Edition. Including the latest Examples, such as H.M. Steam Frigates 
" Warrior," " Hercules,^' " Bellerophon ; " H.M. Troop Ship " Scrapis," 
Iron Floating Dock, Sic., &c. 4to, boards. 388. 

55. THE SAILOR'S SEA BOOK: A Rudimentary Treatise on 

Navigation. I. How to Keep the Log and Work it off. II. On Finding the 
Latitude and Longitude. By Tames Greenwood, B.A., of Testis College, 
Cambridge. To which are added. Directions for Great Circle Sailing ; an 
Essay on the Law of Storms and Variable Winds ; and Explanations of 
Terms used in Ship-building. Ninth Edition, with several Engravings and 
Coloured Illustrations of the Flags of Maritime Nations, as. 

80. MARINE ENGINES, AND STEAM VESSELS, a Treatise 
on. Together with Practical Remarks on the Screw and Propelling Power, 
as used in the Royal and Merchant Navy. By Robert Murray, C.E.. 
Engineer-Surveyor to the Board of Trade. With a Glossary of Technical 
Terms, and their Equivalents in French, German, and Spanish. Fifth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Illustrated. 3s. 

T^T^his. THE FORMS OF SHIPS AND BOATS: Hints, Experiment- 
ally Derived, on sotne of the Principles regulating Ship-building. By W. 
Bland. Sixth Edition, revised, with numerous Illustrations and Models, is. 6d. 

99. NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, m Theory 
and Practice. With Attempts to facilitate the Finding of the Time and the 
Longitude at Sea. By J. R. Yoimo, formerly Professor of Mathematics in 
Belfast College. Illustrated, as. 6d. 
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Shipbuilding, Navigation, etc., continued. 

100*. TABLES intended to facilitate the Operations of Navigation and 
Naatical Astroaomr, as an Accompaniment to the above Book. By J. R. 
YouNO. IS. 6d. 

io6. SHIPS* ANCHORS, a Treatise on. By George Cotsell, 

NJl. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 
149. SAILS AND SAIL-MAKING, an Elementary Treatise on. 

With Dn " ' ^ '^ '" ' ' ^"-^ -^^^- ^^' *' « .^. 

and Sixes 



With Drauffhting, and the Centre of Effort of the Sails. Also, Weights 
and Sixes of Ropes ; Masting, Rigging, and Sails of Steam Vessels, &c., &c. 
Ninth Edition, enlarged, wiui an Appendix. By Robbkt KipmfG, N.A., 
Sailmaker, Quayside, Newcastle. Illustrated, as. 6d. 

155. THE ENGINEER'S GUIDE TO THE ROYAL AND 
MERCANllLE NAVIES. By a Practical Enginbbr. Revised by D. 
F. M'Carthy, late of the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 3s. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, ETC- 

1. CHEMISTRY, for the Use of Beginners. By Professor George 

FowNBS, F.R.S. With an Appendix, on the Application of Chemistry to 
Agriculture, xs. 

2. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Introduction to the Study of; for 

the Use of Beginners. By C. Tomlinson, Lecturer on Natural Science in 
King's College School, London. Woodcuts, zs. 6d. 

4. MINERALOGY, Rudiments of : a concise View of the Ftoperties 
of Minerals. By A. Rausby, Jnn. Woodcuts and Steel Plates. 3s. 

6. MECHANICS, Rudimentary Treatise on; Being a concise Ex- 

position of the General Principles of Mechanical Science, and their Applica- 
tions. Bv Charlbs Tomlinson, Lecturer on Natural Science in lung's 
College School, London. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

7. ELECTRICITY; showing the General Principles of Electrical 

Science, and the purposes to which it has been applied. By Sir W. Snow 
Harris, F.R.S., 8u:. With considerable Additions by R. Sabinb, C.E., 
F.S.A. Woodcuts. IS. 6d. 
7», GALVANISM, Rudimentary Treatise on, and the General Prin- 
ciples of Animal and Voltaic Electricity. By Sir W. Snow Harris. New 
Eaition, revised, with considerable Additions, by Robbrt Sabinb, C.E., 
r.S.A. Woodcuts. IS. 6d. 

8. MAGNETISM ; being a concise Exposition of the General Prin- 

ciples of Magnetical Science, and the Purposes to which it has been applied. 
By Sir W. Snow Harris. Kew Edition, revised and enlarged by H. M. 
NoAD, Ph.D., Vice-President of the Cnemical Society, Author of "A 
Manuad of Electricity," &c., &c. With 165 Wooocuts. 3s. 6d. 

11. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH; its History and Progress; 

with Descriptions of some of the Apparatus. By R. Sabinb, C.E., F.S.A., &c. 
Woodcuts. 3s. 

12. PNEUMATICS, fof the Use of Beginners. By Charles 

Tomlinson. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

72. MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSC A ; a Treatise on Recent and 
Fossil Shells. By Dr. S. P. Woodward, A.L.S. With Appendix by 
Ralph Tatb, A.L.S., F.G.S. With numerous Plates and 300 Woodcuts, 
6s. 6d. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

79* ♦. PHOTOGRAPHY, Popular Treatise on; with a Description of 
the Stereoscope, &c. Translated from the French of D. Van Monckhovbn, 
by W. H. Thornthwaitb, Ph.D. Woodcuts, is. 6d. 

96. ASTRONOMY, By the Rev. R. Main, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 
New and enlarged Edition, with an Appendix on " Spectrum Analysis." 
Woodcuts, zs. 6d. 
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Physical Science, Natural Philosophy, etc., continued. 

97. STATICS AND DYNAMICS, the Principles and Practice of; 
embracing also a clear development of Hj'drostatics, Hydrodynamics, and 
Central Forces. By T. Baker, C.E. is. 6d. 

138. TELEGRAPH, Handbook of the; a Manual of Telegraphy, 
Telegraph Clerks' Remembrancer, and Guide to Candidates for Employ- 
ment in the Telegraph Service. By R. Bond. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged : to Tvhich is appended, QUESTIONS on MAGNETISM, ELEC- 
TRICITY, and PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY, for the Use of Students, 
by W. McGregor, First Assistant Superintendent, Indian Gov. Telegraphs. 
Woodcuts. 3s. 

143. EXPERIMENTAL ESSAYS, By Charles Tomlinson. 

I. On the Motions of Camphor on "Water. II. On the Motion of Camphor 
towards the Light. III. History of the Modem Theory of Dew. Woodcuts, is. 

173. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY, partly based on Major-General Port- 

lock's " Rudiments of Greology." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S., 8tc. Numerous 

Woodcuts. 2S. 

174. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY, partly based on Major-General 

PoRTLOCK*s " Rudiments." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S., &c. Woodcuts. 2s, 6d. 

173 RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON GEOLOGY, Physical and 

& Historical. Partly based on Major-General Portlock's ** Rudiments of 

J y^ Geology." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S., &c., &c. Numerous Illustra- 

't" tions. In One Volume. 4s. 6d. 

183. ANIMAL PHYSICS, Handbook of. By Dionysius Lardner, 

^ D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Uni- 
versity College, London. . With 520 Illustrations. In One Volume, cloth 
1 04. boards. 7s. 6d. 

%* Sold also in Two Parfs, as follows : — 

183. Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardner. Part I., Chapter I— VII. 4s. 

184. Anhial Physics. By Dr. Lardner. Part II. Chapter VIII— XVHI. 3s. 



MINING, METALLURGY, ETC- 

117. SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, Elementary and Practical 
Treatise on, with and without the Magnetic Needle. By Thomas Fbnwick, 
Surveyor of Mines, and Thomas Baker, C.E. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

133. METALLURGY OF COPPER; an Introduction to the Methods 

of Seeking, Mining, and Assaying Copper, and Manufacturing its Alloys. 
By Robert H. Lamborn, Ph.D. Woodcuts. 2s. 

134. METALLURGY OF SILVER AND LEAD. A Description 

of the Ores ; their Assay and Treatment, and valuable Constituents. By Dr. 
R. H. Lamborn. Woodcuts. 2s. 

135. ELECTRO-METALLURGY; Practically Treated. By Alex- 

ander Watt, F.R.S.S.A. New Edition. Woodcuts. 2s. 

172. MINING rOOZ^, Manual of. For the Use of Mine Managers, 
Agents, Students, &c. Comprising Observations on the Materials from, and 
Processes bjr which, they^ are manufactured ; their Special Uses, Applica- 
tions, Qualities, and Efficiency. By William Morgans, Lecturer on Mining 
at the Bristol School of Mines. 2s. 6d. 

172*. MINING TOOLS, ATLAS of Engravings to Illustrate the 
above, containing 235 Illustrations of Mining Tools, drawn to Scale. 4to. 
4s. 6d. 

176. METALLURGY OF IRON, a Treatise on the. Containmg 
Outlines of the History of Iron Manufacture, Methods of Assay,.and Analyses 
of Iron Ores, Processes of Manufacture of Iron and Steel, 6cc. By H. 
Bauerman, F.G.S., Associate of the Royal School of Mines. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 
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Mining, Metallurgy, etCf continued* 

l8o. COAL AND COAL MINING: A Rudimcntanr Treatise on. 
By Warinoton W. Smyth. M^.. F.R.S., Ice. Chief IiMmector of tfao 
Mines bf the Crown and of the Ducny of Cornwall. Second £dition, revised 
and corrected. With numerous Illustrations, js. 6d« 



EMIGRATION- 



154. GENERAL HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. Containing Notices 
of the various Fields for Emijrration. With Hints on Preparation for 
Emiffrating, Outfits, &c.. Ice. With Directions and Recipes useful to the 
Emigrant. With a Map of tiie World, as. 

157. THE EMIGRANTS GUIDE TO NATAL. By Robert 
Jambs BiAim, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. Second Edition, carefully corrected to 
the present Date. Map. 2s. 

159. THE EMIGRANT'S GUIDE TO AUSTRALIA, New South 

JVaiet, Wettem Australia^ South A$tstralia, Victoria, and Queensland, By 
the Rev. Jambs Baird, B A. Map. as. 6d. 

160. THE EMIGRANT'S GUIDE TO TASMANIA and NEW 

ZEALAND, By the Rev. Jambs Baird, B.A. With a Map. ss. 

iSg&THE EMIGRANTS GUIDE TO AUSTRALASIA, By the 
1 60. "Sivt, J. Bairo^ B.A. Comprising the above two volumes, X2mo, cloth boards. 
With Maps of Australia and New Zealand. 5s. 



AGRICULTURE. 

29. THE DRAINAGE OF DISTRICTS AND LANDS. By 

G. Drvsoalb Dkmpsby, C.E. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
••• With " Drainage of Towns and Buildings,'' in One Vol,, 3*. 
63. AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING: Farm Buildings, Motive 

Powers and Machinery of the Steading, Field Machines, and Implements. 

By G. H. Andrbws, CE. Illustrated. 33. 

66. CLAY LANDS AND LOAMY SOILS. By Professor 

Donaldson, zs. 
131. MILLER'S, MERCHANTS, AND FARMER'S READY 
RECKONER, for ascertaining at sight the value of any qnantitjr of Com, 
from One Bushel to One Hundred Quarters, at any given price, from ]^x to 
£$ per quarter. Together .with the approximate values of Millstones and 
MillworK, &c. IS. 

140. SOILS, MANURES, AND CROPS (Vol. i. Outlines of 

Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts, as. 

141. FARMING AND FARMING ECONOMY, Notes, Historical 

and Practical on. (Vol. a. Outlines op Modern Farming.) By R. Scott 
Burn. Woodcuts. 3s. * 

142. STOCK; CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HORSES, (Vol. 3. 

Outlines op Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts, as. 6d. 

145. DAIRY, PIGS, AND POULTRY, Management of the. By 

R. Scott Burn. With Notes on the Diseases of Stock. (Vol. 4. Outlines 
OP Modern Farming.) Woodcuts, asi 

146. UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE, IRRIGATION, AND 

RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND. (Vol. <. Outunes op Modern 
Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts, as. 6d. 

♦»• Nos. i40-i-a-5-6, in One Vol., handsomely half-bound, entitled " Outi^nes op 
Modern Farming." By Robert Scott Burn. Price 12^, 

17,, FRUIT TREES; The Scientific and Profitable Culture of. From 
the French of Du Breuil, Revised by Geo. Glennv. 187 Woodcuts. 38. 6d. 
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FINE ARTS. 

20. PERSPECTIVE FOR BEGINNERS. Adapted to Young 
Students and Amateurs in Architecture, Painting, &c. By Georgb Fyne, 

27. A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, appHcable to House Paint- 

ing. Decorative Architecture, and the Arts, for the Use of Practical Painters 
and Decorators. By George Field, Author of " Chromatics ; or. The Ana- 
logy, Harmony, and Philosophy of Colours," &c. Coloured Illustrations. 2s. 

40. GLASS STAINING; or, Painting on Glass, The Art of. Com- 

prising Directions for Preparing the Pigments and Fluxes, laying them upon 
the Glass, and Firing or Burning in the Colours. From the German of Dr. 
Gessert. To which is added, an Appendix on The Art of Enamelukg, 

&C. IS. 

41. PAINTING ON GLASS, The Art of. From the German of 
• Emanuel Otto Fromberg. xs. 

69. MUSIC, A Rudimentary and Practical Treatise on. With 
numerous Examples. By Charles Child Spbnxbr. 2s. 

71. PIANOFORTE, The Art of Playing the. With numerous Exer- 
cises and Lessons. Written and Selected from the Best Masters, by Charles 
Child Spencer, is. 
x8i. PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, including Fresco, 
Oil, Mosaic, Water Colour, Water-Glass, Tempera, Encaustic, Miniature, 
Painting on Ivory, Vellum, Pottery, Enamel, Glass, &c. With Historical 
Sketches of the Progress of the Art by Thomas John Guluck, assisted by 
John Times, F.S.A. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 5s. 



ARITHMETIC, GEOMETRY, MATHEMATICS, 

ETC. 

32. MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, a Treatise on; in which 
their Construction, and the Methods of Testing, Adjusting, and Usine them 
are conciselv Explained. By J. F. Heather, M.A., of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Original Edition, in z vol.. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 
%* In ordering the above^ be careful to say^ "Original Edition" or give the number 
in the Series (32) to distinguish it from the Enlarged Edition ih 3 xfols* 
(Nos. Z68-9-70). 
60. LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING, a Treatise on; 
with all the Modem Improvements. Arranged for the Use of Schools and 
Private Students : also for Practical Land Surveyors and Engineers. By 
T. Baker, C.E. New Edition,'revised by Edward Wugbnt, C.E. Illustrated 
with Plates and Diagrams. 2S. 

6i*. READY RECKONER FOR THE ADMEASUREMENT 
OF LAND. By Abraham Arhan, Schoolmaster, Thurleigh, Beds. To 
which is added a Table, showinp^ the Price of Work, from 2s. 6d. to j^z per 
acre, and Tables for the Valuation of Land, from zs. to j^z,ooo per acre, and 
from one pole to two thousand acres in extent, &c., &c. zs. 6d. 
76. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, an Elementary Treatise on; 
with a Theory of Shadows and of Perspective, extracted from the French of 
G. MoNGE. To which is added, a description of the Principles and Practice 
of Isometrical Projection ; the whole being intended as an introduction to the 
Application of Descriptive Geometry to various branches of the Arts. By 
J. F. Heather, M.A. Illustrated with 14 Plates. 2s. 

178. PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY: giving the Simplest 

Modes of Constructing Figures contained in one Plane and Geometrical Con> 
struction of the Ground. By J, F. Heather, M.A. With 2zs Woodcuts. 2s. 

179. PROJECTION: Orthographic, Topographic, and Perspective : 

nving the various Modes of Delineating Solid Forms by Constructions on a 
Single Plane Surface. By T. F. Heather, M.A. [/« preparation, 

*^*^The above three volumes will form a Coyi^ULTJS, Elementary Course op 

Mathematical Drawing. 
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Arithmetic, Geometry, Mathematics, etc., continued, 

83. COMMERCIAL BOOK-KEEPING, With Commercial Phrases 

and Forms in Eng^lish, French, Italian, and German. By James Haddox, 
AI.A., Arithmetical Master of King^'s College School, London, is. 

84. ARITHMETIC, a Rudimentary Treatise on : with full Explana- 

tions of its Theoretical Principles, and numerous Examples for Practice. For 
the Use of Schools and for Self- Instruction. B^ J. R. Young, late Professor 
of Mathematics in Belfast College. New Edition, with Index* zs. 6d. 

84* A Key to the above, containing Solutions in full to the Exercises, together 
with Comments, Explanations, and Improved Processes, for the Use of 
Teachers and Unassisted Learners. By J. R. Young, zs. 6d. 

85. EQUA TIONAL ARITHMETIC, applied to Questions of Interest, 
8^*. Annuities, Life Assurance, and General Commerce ; with various Tables by 

which all Calculations may be greatly facilitated. By W. Hipslby. In Tv0 
Parts, IS. each ; or in One Vol. 25. 

86. ALGEBRA, the Elements of. By James Haddon, M.A., 

Second Mathematical Master of King's College School. With Appendix, 
containing miscellaneous Investigations, and a Collection of Proolems in 
various parts of Algebra. 2s. 

66* A Key and Companion to the above Book, forming an extensive repository of 
Solved Examples and Problems in Illustration of the various Expedients 
necessary in Algebraical Operations. Especially adapted for Self-Instruc- 
tion. By J. R. Young, zs. 6d. 

88. EUCLID, The Elements of : with many additional Propositions 

89. and Explanatory Notes : to which is prefixed, an Introductory Essay on 
Logic. By Henry Law, C.E. 2s. 6d. 

•«• Sold also separately, viz. .•— 

88. EucuD, The First Three Books. By Henry Law, C.E. zs.' 

89. EucuD, Books 4, 5, 6, zz, 12. By Henry Law, C.E. zs. 6d. 

90. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CONICAL SECTIONS, 

a Rudimentary Treatise on. By James Hann, late Mathematical Master of 
King's College School, London. A New Edition, re-written and enlarged 
by J. R. Young, formerly Professor of Mathematics at Belfast College. 2s. 

91. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, the Elements of. By James 

Hann, formerly Mathematical Master of King's College, London, zs. 

92. SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETR Y, the Elements of. By James 

Hann. Revised by Charles H. Dowung, C.E. zs. 
%• Or with " The Elements of Plane Trigonometry," in One Volume, zs. 

93. MENSURA TION AND MEASURING, for Students and Prac- 

tical Use. With the Mensuration and Levelling of Land for the Purposes of 
Modem Engineering. By T. Baker, C.E. New Edition, with Corrections 
and Additions by £. Nugent, C.E. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

94. LOGARITHMS, a Treatise on; with Mathematical Tables for 

facilitating Astronomical, Nautical, Trigonometrical, and Logarithmic Calcu- 
lations; Tables of Natural Sines and Tangents and Natural Cosines. By 
Henry Law, C.E. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

loi*. MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND MONEYS OF ALL NA- 
TIONS, and an Analysis of the Christian, Hebrew, and Mahometan 
Calendars. By W. S. B. Wgolhousb, F.R.A.S., 8tc. zs. 6d. 

102. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Rudimentary Treatise on the. By 

HoMERSHAH Cox, B.A. Illustrated, zs. 

103. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Examples on the. By James Hann, 

late of King's College, London. Illustrated, zs. 

loi. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Bzsunples of the. ByW. S.B. 
WooLHOusB, F.R.A.S., &c. IS. 6d. 

104. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Examples and Solutions of the. 

By James Haddon, M.A. is. 6d. 

^ ■■■ ■.■■■■ ■ ■■■ ry\ ^^^1— ■■■^■■■■■^■1 ^— ^^n^— — — M^i^^^iM^^i— 1^* ■ ^' ■ ■ "^fc 
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Arithmetic, Geometry, Mathematics, etc.^ continued, 
105. MNEMONICAL LESSONS, — Geometby, Algebra, and 

Trioonombtry, in Easy Mnemonical Lessons. By the Rev. Thomas 
Pbnyngton Kirkhan, M.A. is. 6d. 

136. ARITHMETIC, Rudimentary, for the Use of Schools and Self- 

Instruction. By Jambs Haddon, M.A. ^Revised by Abraham Arman. 
IS. 6d. 

137. A Kby to Haddon's Rudimentary Arithmetic. By A. Arman. is. 6d. 

147. ARITHMETIC, Stepping-Stone to; Being a Complete Course 

of Exercises in the First Four Rules (Simple and Compound), on an entirely 
new principle. For the Use of Elementary Schools of every Grade. Intended 
as an Introduction to the more extended works on Arithmetic. By Abraham 
Arman. zs. 

148. A Kby to Stbpping-Stonb to Arithmetic. By A* Arman. is. 

158. THE SLIDE EULE, AND HOW TO USE IT; Containing 
, full, easy, and simple Instructions to perform all Business Calculations with 
unexampled rapidity and accuracy. By Charles Hoare, C.E. With a 
Slide Rule in tuck of cover. 3s. 

leZ. DRAWING AND MEASURING INSTRUMENTS, Includ- 
ing— I. Instruments employed in Ceometrical and Mechanical ' Drawing, 
and in the Construction, Copying, and Measurement of Maps and Plans. 
II. Instruments Used for the purposes of Accurate Measurement, and for 
Arithmetical Computations. By J. F. Heather^ M.A^ late of the Royal 
Military Academy. Woolwich, Author of " Descriptive Geometry," &c., &c. 
Illustrated, zs. 6a. 

169. OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, Including (more especially) Tele- 

scopes, Microscopes, and Apparatus for producing copies of Maps and Plans 
by Photography. By J. F. Heather, M.A. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

170. SURVEYING AND ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

Including — ^I. Instruments Used for Determining the Geometrical Features 
of a portion of Ground. II. Instruments Employ^ in Astronomical Observa- 
tions. By J. F. Heather, M.A. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

%• 7^ above three volumes form an enlargement of the Author's original work. 
" Mathematical Instruments: their Construction^ Adjustment, Testing,andUse, 
the Eleventh Edition 0/ which is on sale, price is. 6d. (See No. 32 in the Series.) 

j6S.^ MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. By J. F. Heather, 

Z69. >- M.A. Enlarged Edition, for the most part entirely re-wntten. The 3 Parts as 
Z70.J above, in One thick Volume. With numerous Illustrations. Cloth boards. 5s. 



LEGAL TREATISES. 

50. THE LAW OF CONTRACTS FOR WORKS AND SER- 
VICES. By David Gibbons, zs. 6d. 

107. COUNTY COURT GUIDE, Plain Guide for Suitors in the 

County Court. By a Barrister, zs. 6d. 

108. THE METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT, i8lh 

and zgth Vict., c. z2o; zQth and «oth Vict., c. iza; 21st and 22nd Vict.. 
c. Z04 ; 24th and 25th Vict., c. 6z ; also, the last Pauper Removal Act., ana 
the Parochial Assessment Act. is. 6d. 

io8*. ^HE METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ^iJ/^iVi?- 
A/!£.A^7'y^C7', Z862, 25th and 26th Vict., c. Z20. Notes and an Index, zs. 
%• With the Local Management Act, in One Volume, 2s. 6d. 

151. u4 HANDY BOOK ON THE LAW OF FRIENDLY, IN- 
DUSTRIAL 6- PROVIDENT BUILDING 6- LOAN SOCIETIES. 
With copious Notes. By Nathaniel White, of H.M. Civil Service, zs. 

163. THE LAW OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS', and on 
the Protection of Designs and Trade Marks. By F. W. Campin, Barrister 
at-Law. 2s. / 
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MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

36. A DICTIONARY OF TERMS used in ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGY, ARCHy^- 
OLOGY, the FINE ARTS, 6-c, With ExplanatoirObtcrvations on various 
Subjects connected with Applied Science and Art. By John TVeale. 
Fourth Edition, with numerous Additions. Edited by Robbrt Hunt, F.R .8., 
Keeper of Minine Records, Editor of Ure*s " Dictionary of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Mines?' Numerous Illustrations. 5s. 

112. MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE, Describing the 

Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment of the most common Medical and Surgical 
AJffections. By R. Goodino, B.A., M.B.. The whole intended as a Family 
Guide in all Cases of Accident and Emergency, as. 

112*. MANAGEMENT OF HEALTH. A Manual of Home and 
Personal Hygiene. Bein^ Practical Hints on Air, Light, and Ventilation ; 
Exercise, Diet, and Clothmg; Rest, Sleep, and Mental Discipline; Bathing 
and Therapeutics. By the Kev. James Baird, B A. xs. 

113. FIELD ARTILLERY ON SERVICE, on the Use of. With 

especial Reference to that of an Army Corps. For Officers of all Arms. 
Bt Taubsrt, Captain, Prussian Artillery. Translated from the German by 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Hamilton Maxwell, Bengal Artillery, is. 6d. 

113*. SWORDS, AND OTHER -^ie^f/S" used for Cutting and Thrust- 
ing Memoir on. By Colonel Marey. Translated from the French by 
Colonel H. H. Maxwell. With Notes and Plates, zs. 

150. LOGIC, Pure and Applied. By S. H. Emmens. Third 
Edition, is. 6d. 

152. PRACTICAL HINTS FOR INVESTING MONEY. With 

'an Explanation of the Mode of Transacting Business on the Stock Exchange. 
By Francis Playford, Sworn Broker, zs. 6d. 

153. SELECTIONS FROM LOCKE'S ESSAYS ON THE 

HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, With Notes by S. H. Emmens. 2s. 



EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL SEAIES. 



HISTORY. 

1. England, Outlines of the History of; more especially with 

reference to the Origin and Progjress of the English Constitution. A Text 
Book for Schools and Colleges, ^y William Douglas Hamilton, F.S.A., 
of Her Majesty's Public Record Office. Fourth Edition, revised and brought 
■ down to 15^2. Maps and Woodcuts. 5s. ; cloth boards, 6s. Also in Five 
Parts, zs. each. 

5. Greece, Outlines of the History of ; in connection with the 

Rise of the Arts and Civilization in Europe. By W. Douglas Hamilton. 
of University College, London, and Edward Lbvibn, M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

7. Rome, Outlines of the History of: From the Earliest Period 

to the Christian Era and the Commencement of the Decline of the Empire. 
By Edward Levien, of Balliol College, Oxford. Map, 2s. 6d. ; cl. bds. 3s. 6d. 

9. Chronology of History, Art, Literature, and Progress, 

from the Creation of the World to the Conclusion of the Franco-German 
War. The Continuation by W. D. Hamilton, F.S.A., of Her Majesty's 
Record OfEce. 3s. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

50. Dates and Events in English History, for the use of 

Candidates in Public and Private Examinations. By the Rev. Edgar Rand, 
B.A. zs. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS- 

11. Grammar of the English Tongue, Spoken and Written. 

With an Introdnction to the Study of Comparative Philolocr. By Hyde 
Clarkb, D.CL. Third Edition, is. 

II*. Philology : Handbook of the Comparative Philology of English, 
Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish or Dutch, Low or Piatt Dutch, High Dutch 
or German, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese Tongues. By Hydb Clarkb, D.C.L. is. 

12. Dictionary of the English i:4anguage, as Spoken and 

Written. Containing above zoo,ooo Words. By Hydb Clarke, D.C.L. 
3S. 6d. ; cloth boards, 4s. 6d. ; complete with the Grammar, cloth bds., 53. 6d. 

48. Composition and Punctuation, familiarly Explained for 

those who have neglected the Study of Grammar. By Austin Brbnan. 
z6th Edition, zs. 

49. Derivative Spelling- Book : Giving the Origin of Every Word 

from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, 
and other Languages ; with their present Acceptation and Pronunciation. 
By J. RowBOTHAM, F.R JV..S. Improved £dition. zs. 6d. 

51. The Art of Extempore Speaking: Hints for the Pulpit, the 

Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain, Vicar-General and Professor at the 
Sorbonne. Translated from the French. Fifth Edition, carefully corrected. 
2s. 6d. 

52. Mining and Quarrying, with the Sciences connected there- 

with. First Book of, for Schools. By J. H. Collins, F.G.S., Lecturer to 
the Miners' Association of Cornwall and Devon, zs. 6d. 

53. Places and Facts in Political and Physical Geography, 

for Candidates in Public and Private Examinations. By the Rev. Edgar 
Rand, B.A. zs. 

54. Analytical Chemistry, Qualitative and Quantitative, a Course 

of. To which is prefixed, a Brief Treatise upon Modem Chemical Nomencla- 
ture and Notation. By Wm. W. Pink, Practical Chemist, &c., and George 
;£. Webster, Lecturer on Metallurgy and the Applied Sciences, Netting* 
ham. 2St 

THE SCHOOL MANAGERS' SERIES OF READING 

BOOKS, 

Adapted to the Requirements of the New Code. Edited by the Rev. A. R. Grant, 
Rector of Hitcham, and Honorary Canon of Ely; formerly H.M. Inspector 
of Schools. 



Introductory Primer . o 3 
First Standard . .06 
Second „ . . o zo 



Third Standard . . . . z o 
Fourth „ .... z 2 
Fifth » • • • . z 6 



\* A Sixth Standard in Preparation. 

Lessons from the Bible. Part I. Old Testament, zs. 

Lessons from the Bible. Part II. New Testament^ to which is added 

The Geography of the Bible, for very young Children. By Rev. C. 

Thornton Forstbr. zs. 2d. %* Or theTwoParts in One Volume. 2s. 



FRENCH. 

24. French Grammar. "With Complete and Concise Rules on the 

Genders of French Nouns. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. zs. 

25. French-English Dictionary. Comprising a large number of 

New Terms used in Engineering, Mining, on Railways, &c. By Alfred 
Elwxs. zs. 6d. 
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French, cottHntied, 

26. English-French Dictionary. By Alfred Elwes. 2s. 
85,26. French Dictionary (as above). Complete, in One Vol., 3s. ; 
cloth boards, js. 6d. %* Or with the Grahmaii, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 

47. French and English Phrase Book : Containing Intro- 
ductory LessoDSfWith Translations^ for the convenience of Students ; seversJ 
Vocabularies of Words, a Collection of suiUble Phrases, and Easy Familiar 
Dialogues, is. 

GERMAN. 

39. German Grammar. Adapted for English Students, from 

Heyse's Theoretical and Practical Grrammar, by Dr. G. L. Strauss, is. 

40. German Reader : A Series of Extracts, carefully culled from the 

most approved Authors of Germany ; with Notes, Philological and Ex- 
planatory. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. is. 

41. Gemaan Triglot Dictionary. By Nicholas Esteehazt, 

S. A. Hamilton. Part I. English-Grerman-French. is. 

42. Gemoian Triglot Dictionary. Part II. German-French- 
English, is. 

43. German Triglot Dictionary. Part III. French-Grerman- 

English. IS. 

41-43. German Triglot Dictionary (as above), in One Vol., 3s.; 

cloth boards, 4s. %* Or with the German Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 



ITALIAN. 

27. Italian Grammar, arranged in Twenty Lessons, with a Course 

of Exercises. ByALFRRO Elwbs. is. 

28. Italian Triglot Dictionary, wherein the Genders of all the 

Italian and French Nouns are carefully noted down. By Alfred Elwbs. 
Vol. t. Italian-English-French. 2s. 

30. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By A. Elwes. Vol. 2. 

English-French-Italian. as. 

32. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By Alfred Elwes. Vol. 3. 

French-Italian-English. as. 

28,30, Italian Triglot Dictionary (as above). In One Vol., 6s. ; 
32. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. V Or with the Italian Grammar, cloth bds., 8s. 6d. 



SPANISH. 

34. Spanish Grammar, in a Simple and Practical Form. With 

a Course of Exercises. ' By Alfred Elwes. is. 

35. Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary. 

Including a large number of Technical Terms used in Mining, Engineering, &c., 
with the proper Accents and the Gender of every Noun. By Alfred Elwes. 
4s. ; cloth boards, 5s. %* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 6s. 

HEBREW- 

46*. Hebrew Grammar. By Dr. Brksslau. is. 
44. Hebreiv and English Dictionary, Biblical and Rabbinical ; 

containing the Hebrew and Chaldee Roots of the Old Testament Post- 
Rabbinical Writings. By Dr. Bresslau. 63. %* Or with the Grammar, 7s. 

46. English and ^Hebrew Dictionary. By Dr. B&esslau. 3s. 
44*46. Hebrew Dictionary (as above), in Two Vols., complete, with 

46*. the Grammar, cloth boards, 12s. 
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LATIN. 

19. Latin Grammar. Containing the Inflections and Elementary 

Principles of Translation and Construction. By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, 
M.A., Head Master of the Greenwich Proprietary School, is. 

20. Latin-English Dictionary. Compiled from the best Autho- 

rities. By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, M.A. 2s. 

22. English-Latin Dictionary; together with an Appendix of 

French and Italian Words which have their origin from the Latin. By the 
Rev. Thomas Goodwin, M.A. xs. 6d. 

20,22. Latin Dictionary (as above). Complete in One Vol., 3s. 6d. ; 
tloth boards, 4s, 6d. \* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 6d. 

LATIN CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in English. 

1. Latin Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical Authors, 

with Genealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, by Henry Young, 
lately Second Master of the Royal Grammar School, Guildford., zs. 

2. Caesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Notes, and a Geographical 

Register for the Use of Schools, by H. Young. 2s. 

12. Ciceronis Oratio pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. Edited, with an 
Introduction, Analysis, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, by the Rev. 
. James Davies, M.A. is. 

14. Ciceionis Cato Major, Lselius, Brutus, sive de Senectute, de Ami- 
citia, de Claris Oratoribus Dialogi. With Notes by W. Brownrigg Smith, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. 2s. 

3. Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. Intended for the Use of 

Schools. By H. Young, xs. 

6. Horace; Odes, Epode, and Carmen Sseculare. Notes by H. 

Young, xs. 6d. ' 

7. Horace; Satires, Epistles, and ArsPoetica. Notes by W. Brown- 

rigg Smith, M.A., F.R.G.S. xs. 6d. 

21. Juvenalis Satirse. With Prolegomena and Notes by T. H. S. 

EscOTT, B.A., Lecturer on Logic at King's College, London, xs. 6d. 

16. Livy : History of Rome. Notes by H. Young and W. B. Smith, 

M.A. Part x. Books i., ii., xs. 6d. 
x6». — Part 2. Books iii., iv., v., xs. 6d. 

17. Part 3. Books xxi. xxii., is. 6d. 

8. Sallustii Crispi Catalina et Bellum Jugurthinum. Notes Critical 

and Explanatory, by W. M. Donnb, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
xs. 6d. 

10. Terentii Adelphi Hecyra, Phormio. Edited, with Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by the Rev. James Davibs, M JV. 2s. 

9. Terentii Andria et Heautontimorumenos. With Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by the Rev. James Davies, M.A. xs. 6d. . 

11. Terentii Eunuchus, Comoedia. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. 

James Davibs, M.A. xs. 6d. Or the Adelphi, Andria, and Eunuchus, 
3 vols, in x, cloth boards, 6s. 

4. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica et Georgica. With Notes on the Buco- 

lics by W. RusHTON, M.A., and on the Georgics by H. Younq. is. 6d. 

5. Virgilii Maronis iEneis. Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by H. 
Young. 2s. 

19. Latin Verse Selections, irom Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, 

and Ovid. Notes by W. B. Donnb, M JV., Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 

20. Latin Prose Selections, from Varro, Columella, Vitruvius, 

Seneca, Quintilian, Florus, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus Sueto- 
nius, Apuleius, &c. Notes by W. B. Donnb, M.A. 2s. 
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GREEK. 

14. Greek Grammar, in accordance with the Principles and Philo- 
logical Researches of the most eminent Scholars of oar own day. By Haks 
Clauds Hamilton, is. 

15,17. Greek Lexicon. Containing all the Words in General Use, with 

their Significations, Inflections, and Doubtful Quantities. By Hbkry R. 
Hamilton. Vol. z. Greek-English, as. ; Vol. a. English-Greek, as. Or the 
Two Vols, in One, 4s. ; cloth boards, 5s. 

i4« 15. Greek Lexicon (as above). Complete, with the Grammas, in 

17. One Vol.*, cloth boards, 6s. 
GREEK CLASSICS. With Ezplanatoiy Notes in EngUshl 
I. Greek Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical Authors, 

with Genealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, byH. Young. New 
Edition, with an improved and enlarged Supplementaiy Vocabulary, by John 
Hutchison, M.A., of the High School, Glasgow, xs. 

30. .idschylus : Prometheus Vinctus : The Prometheus Bound. From 
the Text of Dindorf. Edited, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, MA. zs. 

33. .idschylus : Septem Contra Thebes : The Seven against Thebes. 
From the Text of Dindorf. Edited, with English Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M A. zs. 

40. Aristophanes : Achamians. Chiefly from the Text of C. H. 

Wbisb. With Notes, by C. S. T. ToWnshbnd, M.A. zs.6d. 

26. Euripides : Alcestis. Chiefly from the Text of Dindo&f. With • 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by John Milnbr, BJl, zs. 

23. Euripides : Hecuba and Medea. Chiefly from the Text of Din- 
dorf. With Notes, Critical and Explanatoxy, by W. Brownrigo Smith, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. zs. 6d. 

14-17. Herodotus, The Histoiy of, chiefly after the Text of Gaisford. 
With Preliminary Observations and Appendices, and Notes8« Critical and 
Explanatory, by T. H. L. Lbary. M.A., D.C.L. 

Part z. Books i.. ii. (The Clio and Euterpe), 28. 

Part 2. Books iii., iv. (The Thalia and Melpomene), 2S. 

Part 3. Books v.-vii. (The Terpsichore, Erato, and Polymnia) 2s. 

Part 4. Books viii., it. (The Urania and Calliope) and Index, 2s. 

5-12. Homer, The Works of. According to the Text of Basumlbin. 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory^ drawn from the best and latest 

Authorities, with Preliminary Observations and Appendices, by T. H. L. 

Lbary, M.A., D.C.L. 

Thb Iliad : Part I. Books i. to vi., zs.6d. Part 3. Books xiii. to xviii., zs. 6d. 

Part 2. Books vii. to xit., zs. 6d. Part 4. Books xix. to xxiv., zs. 6d. 

Thb Odyssby: Part z. Books i. to vi;, zs. 6d. Part 3. Books xiii. to xviii., zs. 6d. 

Parts. Books vii. to xii., zs.6d. Part 4. Books xix. to xxiv., and 

Hymns, 28. 

4. Lucian's Select Dialogues. The Text carefjilly revised, with 

Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young, zs. 

13. Plato's Dialogues : The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and 
the Phsedo. From the Text of C. F. Hbrhann. Edited with Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, by the Rev. James Davibs, M.A. 2s. 

18, Sophocles: CEdipus Tyrannus. Notes by H. Young, is. ^ 

20. SopHocles: Antigone. From the Text of Dindorf. Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by the Rev. John Milnbr, B.A. 2s. 

41. Thucydides: History of the Peloponnesian War. Notes by H. 

Young. Book z. zs. 
2, 3. Xenophon's Anabasis 5 or, The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
Notes and a Geographical Register, by H. Young. Part z. Books i. to iii., 
zs. Part 2. Books iv. to vii., zs. 

42. Xenophon's Panegyric on Agesilaus. Notes and Intro- 

duction by Ll. F. W. Jbwitt. zs. 6d. 
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